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A NEW 
ENGINE~ 
The Wright 


CYCLONE 


Makes a 
New World’s 
Seaplane 
Record 


36 hours — 1 minute — 13% seconds 


> 


























The Engine 


., THEWright‘'Cyclone”’ 
% nine cylinders, 525 
h. p. is a big brother 
to the 200 h. p. 
“W hirlwind’’ and the 
latestand largest mem- 
F ber ofanhonored fam- 
* ily ofair-cooled engines 
—a family of record- 
makers in whose design 
and development the able 
advice of Navy engineers has 


The Flight ‘ 


WHEN, on Thursday, 
May 3rd, Lieutenants 
Gavin and Soucek, 
U. S. N., took off 
from the Delaware 4 
Riverat Philadelphia, in 
their PN-12 plane, carry- 
ingJ.C.Proley, Navyme- @ 
chanic, and W. F. Dayton, 
Wright mechanic, the world’s 
seaplane durationrecord stood 
at 28 hours, 35 minutes and 27 
seconds. When on May Sth, with their ° . playedan important part. Itissignifi- 
fuel supply exhausted, they broughttheirplane —cantthat the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
down, they had established a world’s duration now offers for service in commercial aviation 
record of 36 hours, 1 minute, 13 4-5 seconds a new engine which already has a world’s dur- 
and the two Wright “Cyclone” engines had _ation record to its credit. 

proved their fitness to carry on the Wright 

tradition of dependable efficiency. 


W RIGHT 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, Paterson, N. J., U. S. A: 
CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED, Sole Licensees for Canada, Montreal 
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White Studio, New York 


BUST OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


Copy of original by Jean Antoine Houdon. The Naval Academy owns four copies of this bust. Of these the one 
in Memorial Hall was presented by General Horace Porter, ambassador to France and discoverer of Jones's body. 
The copy in the crypt was probably cast from the original, and was presented in 1904 by Theodore Cooper and Frank 
D. Millet, “To the Midshipmen of the Naval Academy—Knowing That Nowhere Else Would It Receive Greater 

Appreciation.” 
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ONE OF THE RAREST KNOWN PORTRAITS OF JOHN PAUL JONES 
From the original in the Mayer collection. 


This portrait is about to be sold by Sotheby and Company, 34 and 35 New Pcnd Street, W (1) London, 
England. This battle appears to represent the stubborn fight between the Pon Hcmme Richard and the Ser- 
apis. The ship in the offing is probably the Alliance. The painting is reputed to have been made about the 
year 1779. 
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White Studio, New York 
CRYPT OF JOHN PAUL JONES IN THE CHAPEL, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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John Paul Jones— Strategist and ‘Tactician 
By Major G. A. Jounson, U. S. Marine Corps 


QUARTER of a century before the 

long, complex, and masterly cam- 

paign of Pitt made Trafalgar pos- 
sible, John Paul Jones, operating in Euro- 
pean waters, was carrying out plans of equal 
world influence. Trafalgar determined af- 
fairs in the Old World, in immediately se- 
curing England, and the eventual downfall 
of Napoleon’s bid for European dominance. 
The earlier campaign of John Paul Jones 
helped to settle affairs in the New World for 
it materially aided in bringing about active 
participation of France. That, in turn, re- 
sulted in the concentration at Yorktown 
which, with Cornwallis’ surrender, brought 
American independence. 

The world has never tired of reading of 
Trafalgar, and of the moonlight action of 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis 
off Flamborough Head. In the romantic 
glory surrounding these sea battles, and the 
dazzling personalities of the leaders, the 
campaigns as a whole and the policy and 
strategy that led up to them have been gen- 
erally submerged. The romance and the 
glory that truly thrill will live forever and 
will ever be the greatest heritage of Nelson 
and John Paul Jones. Yet, technical study, 
in which all events may be seen in their true 
proportion and real meaning, only serves to 
enhance the reputations of these two great- 
est of admirals. 

The influence of sea-power on world 
events has only too often been little under- 
stood by writers of history. The policy and 
operations that lead to campaigns, the diplo- 
matic influences, are usually enshrouded by 


the events of battles, if touched upon at all. 
It is only in modern analysis, for example, 
that we find the younger Pitt truly placed 
as the greatest of war ministers. His abil- 
ity to conceive in all its aspects the com- 
bined grand scheme of operations preserved 
the English Empire against Napoleon and 
his plans of world empire. Often as not, the 
leader himself fails to realize the character 
and success of his plans. Pitt, dying soon 
after Trafalgar, went so far as to believe 
the aims of England defeated. John Paul 
Jones likewise seems to have failed in his 
own appreciation of the great part he played 
in world events. He was one of the first to 
recognize the advantages of democracy, to 
the principles of which he passionately sub- 
scribed. By his devotion and military genius 
he contributed much to the birth of this 
new nation, the first republic ; yet, written in 
his own hand, these notes regarding his serv- 
ices were found after his death: 

In 1775, J. Paul Jones armed and embarked in 
the first American ship of war. In the Revolution 
he had twenty-three battles and solemn rencontres 
by sea; made seven descents on Britain and her 
colonies; took of her navy two ships of equal, and 
two of superior force, many store-ships, and 
others; constrained her to fortify her ports; suf- 
fer the Irish volunteers; desist from her cruel 
burnings in America, and exchange, as prisoners of 
war, the American citizens taken on the ocean and 
cast into prisons of England, as traitors, pirates, 
and felons! 

The period and time of John Paul Jones 
is an era of great leaders each seeking to 
make his nation dominant. All the world 
was at war in which issues were none too 
clear and in which the actions of allies were 
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governed solely for their own ends. It is 
in his grasp of this involved world situation, 
his realization of the aims of America in 
relation to other countries, and in his plans 
for the naval operations, that we see John 
Paul Jones ranking high among the great 
leaders of his day, and his name an out- 
standing one in history. We see George 
Washington, engrossed as he was, writing of 
him at the very beginning of hostilities, 
“. . . . he also holds a strong and profound 
sense of the political weight of command 
on the sea. His powers of usefulness are 
great and must be constantly kept in view.” 

It is impossible to present in a brief ar- 
ticle even an outline of the world history 
incident to and covering the period of the 
American War of Independence. Some such 
outline is essential, however, in order that 
the cardinal events may be shown as a prop- 
er background for the series of operations 
that brought them about. 

The Historical Reference Book, Heilprin, 
has been referred to for the following, the 
two events shown in parenthesis having 
been inserted by the writer of this article: 


Chronological Table of Universal History 
1777.—Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
October 17. Washington at Valley Forge, winter 
1777-78. (John Paul Jones im Ranger reached 
France, December 5). 

1778.—France concludes two treaties with United 
States, February 6. French fleet under D’Estaing 
enters Delaware, July. France declares war 
against England. 

1779.—Victory of John Paul Jones off Flam- 
borough Head, September 23. Spain declares war 
against England, June 15. 

1780.—England declares war against Holland. 

1781.—Washington and Rochambeau, aided by a 
fleet under De Grasse besiege Cornwallis in York- 
town, October. (Assisted by a French army). 
Cornwallis surrenders, October 19. 

Heilprin tabulates the succession of deci- 
sive world events only. In order to deter- 
mine accurately the forces at work that 
brought these events about, to what degree 
the influence of sea-power was a factor, and 
the part played by John Paul Jones, we 
must go to the records of the time. 

Fortunately for this purpose the official 
records have been preserved and are very 
complete, viz., Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, Congressional 
Records, including several investigations 
dealing with the events as a whole, English 
and French admiralty and diplomatic papers, 
courts-martial records, ships’ logs, the let- 
ters of Robert Morris, head of the Ameri- 
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can Marine, Washington’s correspondence 
etc., and the voluminous and masterly jour- 
nals and writings of Jones himself. As to 
the battles in which Jones participated, more 
was written about them at the time than of 
any previous events in history. 

The record begins— 


—- a 


In May, 1775, a.marine committee of the | 


Continental Congress was 
charged with the formation of an American 
Navy. John Paul Jones, among others, was 
called upon to assist the committee and sub- 
mitted recommendations in two informal 
letters, one on personnel and one on 
material. 

These two papers are worthy of separate 
study. It has been said of them, “They 
embody the logic and philosophy of naval 
organization and the elements of sea power 
today quite as fundamentally as they did 


appointed, 


then, or as they ever can be embodied un- 


der any condition in the future.” 


It is in the latter of these, dated October 
3, 1775, that we find Jones summarizing his | 


appreciation of the whole situation. This, 
the part of the record in which we are par- 
ticularly interested at this time, is quoted: 

On the other hand, I would take a step further 
than the English and French have yet gone in 


frigate design. I would create a class of eighteen- 
pounder frigates to rate thirty-eight or forty guns. 


SOARS ORT: mE 


Thus far eighteen-pounders have not been mounted | 


in single-decked ships. Take the ship described 
above, add eight feet to her length, two feet to 
her breadth, and one foot to her depth of hold. 


That will give you a burthen of 1,000 tons or very | 
nearly. She will carry twenty-six long eighteens | 


on her gun-deck and fourteen long nines on her 
quarter-deck and forecastle. By this means we 
shall have a ship of frigate build and rate, but one- 
half again stronger than any other frigate now 
afloat. In addition to the six already proposed, to 
carry twelve-pounders, it would be wise to provide 


— 


for at least four of the new class of eighteen- © 


pounder frigates that I propose, and, if possible, 
six. 

We should, at the earliest moment, have a 
squadron of four, five, or six frigates like the 
above—either or both classes constantly in 
British waters, harboring and refitting in the ports 
of France, which nation must from self-interest 
alone, lean toward us from the start, and must 
sooner or later openly espouse our cause. 

Keeping such a squadron in British waters, 
alarming their coasts, intercepting their trade, and 
descending now and then upon their least protected 
ports, is the only way that we, with our slender 
resources, can sensibly affect our enemy by sea- 
warfare. 


, 
Rates of insurance will rise; mecessary sup- | 


plies from abroad, particularly naval stores for the 
British dockyards, will be cut off ; transports carry- 
ing troops and supply-ships bringing militory 


on aaa 
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‘or land operations against us will be cap- 
poset for, last - not least, a considerable force 
of their ships and seamen will be kept watching 
or searching for our frigates. ; 

In planning and building our new frigates, I 
would keep fast sailing on all points in view as a 
prime quality. But no officer of true spirit would 
conceive it his duty to use the speed of his ship 
in escape from an enemy of like or nearly like 
force. If I had an eighteen-pounder frigate of the 
class above described, I should not consider myself 
justified in showing her heels to a forty-four of 
the present time or even to a fifty-gun ship built 
ten years ago. 

A sharp battle now and then, or the capture 
and carrying as prize into a French port of one 
or two of their crack frigates, would raise us 
more in the estimation of Europe, where we now 
most of all need countenance, than could the de- 
feat or even capture of one of their armies on the 
land here in America. And at the same time it 
would fill all England with dismay. If we show 
to the world that we can beat them afloat with an 
equal force, ship to ship, it will be more than 
anyone else has been able to do in modern times, 
and it will create a great and most desirable senti- 
ment of respect and favor towards us on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where really, I think, the question 
of our fate must ultimately be determined. 

Beyond this, if by exceedingly desperate fight- 
ing, one of our ships shall conquer one of theirs 
of markedly superior force, we shall be hailed as 
the pioneers of a new power on the sea with un- 
told prospects of development, and the prestige 
if not the substance of English dominion over the 
ocean will be forever broken. Happy, indeed, will 
be the lot of the American captain upon whom 
oon shall confer the honor of fighting that 

ttle! 


Broadly summarized, the mission outlined 
in the above was: To secure the necessary 
assistance from France in order to gain 
American independence. The broad plan 
outlined was a naval strategic defensive of- 
fensive in order to obtain that necessary as- 
sistance. 

Through generations the English strategic 
policy has been to apply the principle of 
economy of force in order to secure superi- 
ority either by concentration of her own 
forces or those of allies often acquired for 
the purpose, in the particular area where the 
decision would be made. In order to ac- 
complish this, England had time after time 
made use of the strategic defensive offen- 
sive, especially to threaten the coasts of 
France, her traditional opponent, by small 
forces, while the true purpose was being 
determined by superior force concentrated 
in the strategic decisive area. Jones’s plans 
to contain England by bold minor offensive 
Operations, at the same time arousing 
France to active assistance in North Amer- 
ica, the decisive area for the colonies, show 
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an application of this principle of war. That 
he had devoted years of study and thought 
to the subject there can be little doubt. 
Later he was to astound the court of France 
by his detailed understanding of prior Euro- 
pean campaigns. 

The sea campaign as proposed and carried 
out by John Paul Jones is also of particular 
interest in that it took into account joint as 
well as allied operations. His plan provided 
specifically for assisting the Army which in 
unlimited war must finally determine the 
campaign. 

“... transports carrying troops and sup- 
ply ships bringing military stores for land 
operations against us will be captured..... 7% 

In this we see an outstanding application 
of the principle of cooperation—‘All forces 
must cooperate loyally and _ intelligently 
toward the attainment of the common ob- 
ject.” The disposition of the Navy as a 
proper part only in the whole campaign was 
provided, that is, to assist the Army, thus 
insuring that full codperation which so often, 
simply because misunderstood, has been 
lacking in joint operations. Little has been 
written of this phase of naval grand 
strategy as conceived by Jones. As we re- 
view the events today, we must marvel not 
only at his appreciation of joint operations, 
but at plans so comprehensive as to properly 
link interdependent operations of naval and 
shore forces operating at a great distance 
from one another and over an extended pe- 
riod. 

The tactical phase of his plan merits also 
more than passing interest. Strategic plans 
are restricted by the limitations of and tac- 
tics of types. 

The conception of the new type of frigate 
with its one and a half broadside superiority, 
its longer range guns and greater speed and 
maneuverability over any ship built or 
building, showed not only ability to design a 
vessel years ahead of its time, but in pro- 
viding for tactical victory at sea, assured the 
strategic plan. 

Jones realized in his original plans the 
limited resources of the colonies as to finance 
and material. Moreover, the main issue was 
in the colonies and there was no necessity to 
make extensive demonstrations or to protect 
military expeditions overseas or to overawe 
inferior powers. For these reasons and be- 
cause the situation then did not call for fleet 
actions in distant waters, as he saw it, Jones 
did not include ships of the line in his plans. 
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Yet an occasion was to arise when such ships 
would have proved decisive, and once more 
we see a flash of genius. 

If we refer back to the Chronological 
Table of Unwersal History we note that 
Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga, Oc- 
tober 17, 1777. This is considered one of 
the decisive battles of the world as it led 
to two American alliances with France in the 
form of two treaties, one of commerce, and 
one purely military against England. Jones 
was one of the messengers to carry the news 
of victory to France, arriving, as we have 
seen, in command of the Ranger, December 
5, 1777. Little effect of the treaty, however, 
was apparent in America. One ship only 
was sent by France. Dark days followed— 
Valley Forge. Jones, while at Nantes busy 
with plans for his first cruise around the 
British Isles, received from an American 
privateer news of the strategic dispersal of 
the British forces in American waters, a dis- 
position which, because no opposition was 
expected, was sound. He paused long enough 
in his own plans to point the way for 
others to take advantage of this dispersal of 
English forces and their defeat in detail. 

Parenthetically let us here say that in- 
ferences given in various accounts that Jones 
thought too much of his own glory, appear 
by this one incident alone utterly con- 
founded. The whole record of his service, 
when closely examined, shows sacrifice not 
for glory, but for the cause for which he 
fought. In that desperate fight with the 
Serapis who may say it was glory alone he 
fought for—rather, as we now see the situ- 
ation as Jones saw it, was it not the vital 
necessity for a victory—‘“if by exceedingly 
desperate fighting . . . . the prestige of the 
Englishman be broken.” Morale was the 
stake preponderant in war then as in the 
World War of our day. 

But to continue—Jones, on the receipt of 
the intelligence of the dispersal of the Brit- 
ish fleet in American waters, acted immedi- 
ately. Again we see in his recommendations 
to the Colonial diplomatic representatives, a 
plan so ably conceived and presented that 
France without definite plans of her own 
was won to it. In order to exploit an en- 
emy’s strategic weakness, as pointed out to 
them by Jones, we see France committed to 
the colonial area by the dispatch of D’Es- 
taing’s fleet, which arrived as has been 
noted, in the Delaware in July, 1778. Once 
more the record in the form of the original 
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letter from Jones to the American commis- 
sioners in Paris shows the steps leading to 
this decisive historical event. 


RANGER, PIAMBOEUF 
February 10, 1778 

I heartily congratulate you on the pleasing news 
contained in the within paper which I believe may 
be entirely depended upon, as the informant ap- 
pears to me to be very intelligent and well affected 
to America. 

Were any continental marine power in Europe 
disposed to avail of the present situation of af- 
fairs in America and willing to deserve the friend- 
ship, a single blow well directed would now do the 
needfull. Ten or twelve sail of the line with 
frigates well equipped and provided would give a 
good account of the fleet under Lord Howe for as 
that force would be superior to any of Howe's 
divisions—the strongest being once taken—the vic- 
torious squadron might sail in quest of the next 
in strength and reach it before advice. I know 
the genius of the English seamen (having lived 
long on salt provision) would induce them to enter 
on the strongest side where they would find bet- 
ter food—the American seamen would enter of 
course, and in all probability many of the officers 
would pull off the mask and declare in favor of 
Heaven and America. Small squadrons might 
then be formed to secure the coast and cut off the 
enemies supplies while our army settled the ac- 
count current. 

However extravagant this calculation may ap- 
pear on a slight view—it will not be found so in 
reality. 

Had Lord Howe or any commander in the 
enemies fleet an idea or expectation of such a visit, 
it is certain that the attempt would be folly and 
madness; but as our enemies ride in perfect se- 
curity, that security would prove their ruin and 
insure our success. Whoever can surprise well 
must conquer. 

I have the honor to be with sentiments of es- 
teem and great respect, etc. 

J. P. Jones 


Tue Hon. B. Franxin, Stas DEANE, AND A. 
Lee, Esgrs. American Commissioner &ca, Parts. 


Due to diplomatic delay the above plan, 
as were many others, was not acted upon in 
time to be immediately decisive, as the prin- 
ciple on which it depended, surprise, was 
lost. However, a French fleet was sent to 
America and France was finally committed 
to active cooperation. 

There are several other particularly in- 
teresting features in connection with the 
plan quoted above. Jones stated one of the 
fundamental principles of war, surprise, 
when he wrote: “Whoever can surprise 
well must conquer.” Today it is written: 
“The chances of success of any operation 
are enhanced if it is sprung upon an enemy 
ignorant of its development.” The principle 
of security is written today: “Information 
regarding forces and plans should be denied 
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the enemy. Information regarding enemy 
forces and plans should be promptly ob- 
tained in order to circumvent him.” These 
were the governing principles under which 
Jones acted so promptly. 

Jones’s original plans of 1775 for a navy 
were, with the exception of minor details, 
adopted in full by the marine committee of 
the Continental Congress. In these plans 
Jones had recommended against first line 
ships, because the strategic situation did not 
call for fleet actions in distant waters, etc., 
but mainly because of the inability of the 
colonies financially and otherwise to build 
them in time to use them in the war then 
starting. There is no question but that he 
would have liked to have had them and 
would have made proper disposal of them as 
in this instance of the use of an allied fleet, 
to take advantage of a situation which would 
hasten the grand plan to its conclusion. 

The unprecedented Ranger cruise forced 
England’s first recognition of America. 
Another letter from Brest to the American 
commissioners in Paris read: 

I have the honor to acquaint you that I arrived 
here last night and brought in with me the British 


ship of war Drake of twenty guns, with English 
colors inverted under the American stars... .. 


In 1779, Jones found himself closely as- 
sociated with Benjamin Franklin, that 
great American diplomat, who in the 
course of good fortune was now sole min- 
ister to France. Fortunate too it was that 
Jones and Franklin mutually grasped the 
situation fully and had respect and admi- 
ration for each other. Jones, who was 
under Franklin’s orders, received instruc- 
tions to sail to the north of Scotland and 
there attack the enemy’s commerce off the 
Orcades and Dogger Bank. Upon re- 
ceipt of these orders Jones immediately 
came to Paris to personally request their 
revocation. He explained “that these defi- 
nite and limiting directions might prevent 
his taking advantage of more favorable 
Opportunities which he hoped would fall in 
his way and hinder the execution of other 
and far more extensive plans of his own 
already projected.” Franklin yielded to 
his arguments, and following the course of 
the government which had sent him to 
France with unlimited orders also gave 
carte-blanche to Jones. In the conception 
and perfection of his plans at this time 
Jones was therefore unhampered by his gov- 
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ernment. He was now able to carry out 
his original plan of five years before: 

To secure by bold decisive actions in English 
home waters in the alarm of England, her con- 


tainment, and to continue to arouse France to the 
necessary active assistance. 


Jones had overcome every difficulty 
over the long toilsome years but at the 
very last he was to suffer one more. Just 
prior to sailing, he was forced by the 
French minister of marine to sign a con- 
cordat, also signed by the captains of the 
ships of his squadron, the effect of which 
was that all commanders were colleagues, 
thus doing away with seniority and leaving 
Jones as the senior simply in the position 
of chief adviser. 

Jones, in writing to General Washington 
and the Congress his savage unofficial pro- 
test (written after he had sailed, however) 
opened his long letter of facts on this sub- 
ject: 

I am sure you will agree with me _ that 
the enclosed Concordat is the most amazing docu- 
ment that the putative commander of a naval force 


in time of war was ever forced to sign on the eve 
of weighing anchor. 


Later he wrote in the same letter, and 
this shows in the clearest language to what 
extent under the principle of cooperation, 
unity of command was violated : 

I am, at this writing, unable to see that, by 
signing this paper, I have done less than surren- 
der all military right of seniority, or that I have 
any real right to consider my flagship anything 
more than a convenient rendezvous where the cap- 
tains of the other ships may assemble whenever it 
pleases them to do so, for the purpose of talking 
things over and agreeing—if they can agree—upon 
a course of sailing or a plan of operation from 
time to time. 


That these difficulties too were overcome, 
we read tersely recorded in the last entry 
in the log of the Serapis. 

Ships now fairly abeam, a cable’s length (six 
hundred feet apart) on the same tack wind abeam, 
southwest, light but steady. Sea smooth, moon full, 
sky clear, time 7:35 P.M. We hail second time, 
enemy (Richard) answers with broadside. 


Colonel Chamillard of the Richard was 
selected to carry the news of victory to 
Paris. The achievement was instantly ap- 
preciated and as the news of victory and 
other events of the cruise spread through- 
out the continent, populace and leaders 
turned decisively for America. The work 
was done, 
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A few of the outstanding minor strategic 
and tactical features of this cruise with a 
heterogeneous allied squadron illustrate 
Jones’s skill as a squadron leader when in 
contact with the enemy. 

The cruise of only fifty days starting 
from Groix, France, August 14, 1779, 
ended at the Texel and the involvement of 
Holland against England. On_ leaving 
Groix, Jones sailed to the southward, to 
clear the English Channel, then northward, 
leaving the English islands to the eastward 
and on around the north of Scotland. He 
sailed once more amidst the English fleets 
and after numerous raids, prizes, etc., the 
squadron was, on the evening of September 
22, concentrating just out of sight of land 
off Spurn Head awaiting daylight to attack 
British coal ships in the Humber. The 
Vengeance, which had been scouting, came 
alongside and informed Jones that the Bal- 
tic merchant convoy had reached England 
and had put into Bridlington Bay (forty 
miles to the northward). The vital impor- 
tance to England of this convoy was fully 
realized. 

Jones immediately issued orders to 
change the concentration to just out of 
sight from Flamborough Head by daylight 
as follows: 

“Vengeance inform the Alliance then to 
rendezvous with her,” the Alliance then 
being hull down to seaward. To Pallas by 
signal, “Follow Richard not getting out of 
sight of Richard’s tops.” 

At daybreak the Richard and Pallas 
were hove to off Flamborough Head just 
out of sight of land with the Vengeance 
and Alliance not yet in sight. These ships 
appeared shortly but refused to obey sig- 
nals. 

Here we see Jones act instantly on his 
intelligence reports under the principle of 
security, and change his tactical plans and 
his immediate mission, under the principle 
of the true objective, from the coal ships 
in the Humber to the forty-two ship Baltic 
convoy carrying naval stores and supplies 
which were all important to British plans. 
During the night of September 22-23, we 
see him shift his concentration in such man- 
ner as to provide surprise and superiority 
at the critical point. 

To continue a brief summarization of 
tactical events and an analysis of them, 
we see a continuation of the essentially 
offensive plan, and as the situation de- 





veloped, with daylight and light breezes 
and the discovery of his force, the fast 


sailing Alliance, with her superior speed, 


was ordered to break up the convoy proper, | 


the true objective. The convoy taking ad- 
vantage of the inshore breeze had broken 
for the north and safety. The Countess of 
Scarboro was covering the rear of the con- 
voy and against her was sent the Pallas, 
which being superior, took her in a one 
hour fight. The slow moving Richard was 
being maneuvered to engage the decisively 
superior Serapis standing down to protect 
the convoy. 


The steps taken by the British convoy — 


commander, Captain Pearson, were coun- 
tered by this simple direct plan. But as 
the maneuvers continued, Landais and the 
Alliance not obeying orders, the convoy 
with its favorable inshore breeze got slowly 
but surely away. 

Under light breezes, the Richard and the 
Serapis slowly approached as they maneu- 


vered throughout the day. Jones managed _ 


to get the superior position to windward, 


the position habitually sought by the British | 
In doing so he also cut — 
off the Serapis from her fortified harbors. | 


before engaging. 


Later this position secured the tactical de- 
cision as it permitted him to close and 
board. 

Captain Pearson of the Serapis, princi- 


pally concerned in the escape of the con- | 


voy, left to Jones the choice of sheering off 


or fighting. As the Alliance did not obey | 


signals but stood away, the American was 
greatly inferior. 


Jones chose to fight, we see also a far- 


sighted and truly great decision by a great | 


commander. 

Here is a situation peculiarly interesting 
in naval annals, as Jones, although de- 
cisively inferior to the Serapis, not depend- 
ing on the Alliance, chose to fight. Cap- 
tain Pearson counted on fighting both the 
Richard and Alliance, although the two com- 


bined were decisively superior to him. He | 
too made a great decision in closing in | 


order that he might cripple them to insure 


the escape of the convoy should the weather | 


change. 

The Alliance did close during the fight, 
standing off and on to fire her broadsides, 
but her acts were without effect. Her cap- 
tain was later broken for his conduct 
during this engagement. 


[ Jury | 
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Captain Pearson carried out his mission. 
His convoy, through his dispositions and 
bravery, escaped to English harbors intact. 
He violated none of the principles of war. 
For this he was made a knight of Eng- 
land. 

For John Paul Jones, the Congress of 
the United States had a medal struck. 
King Louis made him a knight of France. 
History records its characters so often by 
a single act or predominating character- 
istic as the chief claim to greatness. 

John Paul Jones’s career in the Ameri- 
can Navy was a succession of unusual and 
startling, but always successful, episodes of 
historical interest. His character was un- 
usual and was and has been misunderstood. 
In his papers are set down what we may 
see with certainty of his mind. Here are 
found among remarkable writings on many 
subjects, strategic plans of the highest 
order, based on concepts of policy covering 
not only phases but whole campaigns, so 
clearly and simply set forth that those in 
authority came readily to adopt them. These 
are remarkable from a military and naval 
standpoint as an exposition of the funda- 
mental principles of war. Commanding 
under unlimited orders he showed himself 
in his application of these principles, a 
master strategist and tactician. 
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His recommendations on naval organiza- 
tion, drafted in 1775 and amplified in 1783, 
have been regarded by naval writers as 
showing such mastery of his profession as 
alone to place him high in the hall of fame. 

His career as a diplomat, whether repre- 
senting his country in that capacity as naval 
officer or specially appointed envoy, forms 
a record of successful precedents for us of 
today. 

It is when we consider his whole career 
that we come to a realization of his appre- 
ciation of the art of war in all its phases. 
In his particular field, sea operations, where 
policy, strategy, and tactics are so interde- 
pendent, and where personal leadership in 
battle is of such decisive influence, we see 
a naval commander without peer. 

It is when we appreciate these attributes: 
his keeping always to the main purpose and 
making contributory other events, whether 
military or political; his final carrying 
through to success by his indomitable will 
and serene courage; his overcoming the in- 
ertia incident to the diplomatic field; and 
finally, with inadequate forces, his match- 
less skill as a strategist, and his tactical 
skill and personal leadership in battle; then 
we come to assign to John Paul Jones his 
true place not only in naval and American, 
but in world history. 
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Two Notes oz John Paul Jones 
By L. H. BoLanper 


I. His Qualifications of a Naval O fiicer 


HE STATEMENT has more than 

once been made that the justly cele- 

brated phrases regarding the ‘“Quali- 
fications of a Naval Officer” reputed to have 
been written by John Paul Jones were never 
penned by him, and that the marine com- 
mittee to whom they were addressed did not 
exist at the time that he was supposed to 
have written them. 

That he truly was the author of such 
phrases is beyond doubt. On January 21, 
1777, Jones addressed an open letter to the 
marine committee, over a year after the 
formation of that body, in which he laid 
before them his treatment by Commodore 
Esek Hopkins. In this letter appears the 
passage: “None other than a Gentleman, as 
well as a Seaman, both in theory and prac- 
tice is qualified to support the character of 
a Commissioned Officer in the Navy, nor is 
any man fit to command a Ship of War who 
is not also capable of communicating his 
Ideas on Paper in Language that becomes 
his Rank.” A copy of this letter, evidently 
written by Jones’s secretary, is now on file 
with the collection of Jones’s manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress, where it was seen 
and copied by the writer. A note in Jones’s 
handwriting is appended to the letter which 
reads: “At this time, I was uninformed of 
the arrangement of naval rank for Captains 
(adopted) the roth October, 1776.” 

The English department of the Naval 
Academy has used this passage as a motto 
for the midshipmen under their instruction 
since 1917, and possibly for three or four 
years earlier. Mrs. DeKoven, in her Life 
and Letters of John Paul Jones, claims that 
it was used in the curriculum at Annapolis 
as early as 1876. Mrs. DeKoven quotes the 
letter in full. She has gone so minutely into 
Jones’s letters regarding the American Navy 
that she may well be considered an author- 
ity on the matter. She described this letter 
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to the writer as being “absolutely authen- 
tic.” 

The misconceptions regarding this letter 
are due probably to the inaccuracies that 
exist in Augustus C, Buell’s Paul Jones, 
Founder of the American Navy. The pas- 
sage regarding the qualifications of a naval 
officer as quoted by Mr. Buell reads: “It is 
by no means enough that an officer of the 
Navy should be a capable mariner. He 
must be that, of course, but also a great 
deal more. He should be as well a gentle- | 
man of liberal education, refined manners,’ 
punctilious courtesy, and the nicest sense of! 
personal honor.” 

“He should not only be able to express 
himself clearly, and with force in his own 
language both with tongue and pen, but he?’ 
should also be versed in French and Span- 
ish.” ' 

It will be noted that there is a striking} 
similarity in meaning in these twa passages, | 
but the Buell version is somewhat longer. | 
The passage just quoted forms part of a 
document addressed to the marine commit- 
tee, September 14, 1775. According to Mr. 
Buell, a provisional marine or naval com-! 
mittee was appointed June 14, 1775, “to con- 
sider, inquire, and report with respect to 
organization of a naval force.” At a ses 
sion held June 24, 1775, this committee on | 
motion of Joseph Hewes of North Carolina 
authorized the chairman, Robert Morris, 
“To invite John Paul Jones, Esq., gent, | 
Master Mariner, to lay before the Commit- 
tee such information and advice as may | 
seem to him useful in assisting the said | 
Committee to discharge its labors.” Ac: | 
cording to Mr. Buell, Jones readily accepted | 
this invitation and reported i in person to the | 
committee on July 18. A list of inquiries | 
in writing was handed to him embracing two | 
general subjects: first, “The proper qualifi 
cations of naval officers,” and second, “The 
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kind or kinds of armed vessels most desir- 
able for the service of the United Colonies 
keeping in mind the limited resources of 
the Congress.” 

ones drafted replies, according to Mr. 
Buell, to the general inquiries of the com- 
mittee on the subjects of naval personnel 
and material, respectively ; the document on 
personnel bearing the date of September 14, 
1775, and the document on material bearing 
the date of October 3, 1775. The document 
on personnel Jones addressed to Joseph 
Hewes in the form of a letter, “because I 
can write with more freedom in a personal 
letter than in a formal document, and partly 
that you may have opportunity to use your 
judgment in revision before laying it before 
the Committee.” 

In the second and third paragraph of this 
document appears the passage quoted above. 
I shall first endeavor to prove that no naval 
or marine committee existed during the 
summer of 1775, and therefore John Paul 
Jones could never have been invited this 
early to present his views on naval matters ; 
and, secondly, that parts, at least, of the 
document said to have been presented to the 
committee on September 14, 1775, are 
copied from the correspondence of Jones 
bearing a much later date. 

The Journals of the Continental Congress 
make no mention of any debate on naval af- 
fairs, the formation of a Navy, or the ap- 
pointment of a naval committee on June 
14 or on any other date during the summer 
of 1775. The question of establishing a fleet 
was first presented to the Congress on Oc- 
tober 3, 1775, when the members from 
Rhode Island presented certain instructions 
from their legislature. On October 5, Con- 
gress resolved that a committee of three 
should be appointed to prepare a plan for 
intercepting two vessels then on their way 
from England to Canada laden with arms 
and powder for the British troops. On the 
same day this committee brought in a report. 
A second report was made by the committee 
the following day which was ordered to lie 
on the table for the consideration of the 
members. A week later Congress resolved 
that a swift sailing vessel carrying ten guns 
with eighty men be fitted out with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and that another vessel of 
fourteen guns should be fitted out for the 
Same purpose. On October 13 Congress 
resolved that two more vessels should be fit- 
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ted out and that four more members should 
be added to the committee. Joseph Hewes 
was one of the four new members of this 
committee, this being the first connection 
as far as is known of Mr. Hewes with any 
naval committee. The biographers of Mr. 
Hewes fail to mention any earlier connec- 
tion of Hewes with the Navy. This com- 
mittee, formed October 30, 1775, is gener- 
ally referred to in the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress as the Naval Committee, 
the Marine Committee, or “the Committee 
for fitting out armed ships.” On December 
14, 1775, a committee on naval affairs was 
chosen by ballot, one member from each col- 
ony. This new committee was known as the 
Marine Committee, and was referred to by 
that name throughout the Revolution. 

It hardly seems likely that an earlier naval 
committee could have been created by the 
Congress and no record of its existence 
made in its Journals. Nor does it seem 
likely that the appointment of such a com- 
mittee would have escaped the attention of 
so keen an observer as John Adams, who 
seems positive that the Congress took no ac- 
tion on naval matters before October, 1775. 
Congress would hardly have spent hours in 
fierce debate as it did during the sessions of 
October, 1775, if the task of providing for 
marine defense had been already accom- 
plished the previous summer. Thus it seems 
evident that John Paul Jones could have had 
no naval committee to address on September 
14, 1775. Therefore, his specifications for 
the qualifications of a naval officer could not 
have been made at that time. 

In the eighth paragraph of this document 
on personnel appears the following passage: 

It is always for the best interests of the service 
that a cordial interchange of sentiments and civili- 
ties should subsist between superior and subor- 
dinate officers aboard ship. Therefore it is the 
worst of policy in superiors to behave toward 
their subordinates with indiscriminate hauteur as 
if the latter were of a lower species. Men of 
liberal minds, themselves accustomed to command, 
can ill-brook being thus set at naught by others, 
who, from temporary authority may claim a 
monopoly of power and sense, for the time be- 
ing. If such men experience rude, ungentle treat- 
ment from their superiors it will create such 
heart-burnings and resentments as are no-wise 
consonant with that cheerful ardor and ambi- 
tious spirit that ought ever to be the characteristic 
of officers of all grades. In one word, every 
commander should keep constantly before him 
the great truth that to be well obeyed, he must 
be perfectly esteemed. 
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The above paragraph should be compared 
with a paragraph of a letter written to 
Joseph Hewes on April 14, 1776, seven 
months after the date of the document on 
personnel, This letter is authentic beyond 
question. The original in Jones’s handwrit- 
ing is in the collection of Jones’s manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress where it 
has been seen and deciphered by the writer. 
It reads as follows: 

It is certainly for the interest of the service 
that a cordial interchange of civilities should sub- 
sist between superior and inferior officers—and 
therefore it is bad policy in superiors to behave 
toward their inferiors indiscriminately as though 
they were of a lower species. Men of liberal 
minds who have been long accustomed to command 
can ill-brook being thus set at naught by others 
who pretend to claim a monopoly of sense. The 
rude, ungentle treatment which they experience 
creates such heart-burnings as are no-wise con- 
sonant with that cheerful ardor and spirit which 
ought ever to be the characteristic of an officer; 
and therefore whoever thinks himself hearty in 
the service is widely mistaken when he adopts 
such a line of conduct in order to prove it. For 
to be well obeyed it is necessary to be esteemed. 

In the original manuscript of this letter 
after the word “species,” two or three lines 


Il, = His 
A S EVERY student of American na- 


val history probably knows, John 

Paul Jones was born at Arbigland, 
Scotland, on the shore of Solway Firth. It 
was here that he played as a boy and ex- 
hibited some of the qualities of leadership 
that so distinguished him in later life. It 
is said he drilled his playmates to the strict- 
est subordination and taught them to ma- 
neuver their cockboats in line of battle, 
while the future hero stood on some emi- 
nence and gave the word of command. 

In the years following Jones’s death the 
house in which he was born was suffered 
to fall into decay, with only the stone walls, 
gables, and one chimney standing, the roof 
having fallen in. In the summer of 1831, 
Arbigland was visited by Lieutenant Alex- 
ander B. Pinkham, of the United States 
Navy. The career of Jones had always 
fascinated him, and he had come to the 
land of Scott and Burns principally to visit 
the birthplace of the father of the American 
Navy. Painfully affected by the sight of 
this ruin he conceived a strong desire to 
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are crossed out and there is evidence of 
erasures. If Jones, in his letter of April 
14, 1776, chose to copy a paragraph from 
his document of September 14, 1775, how 
can these erasures and corrections be ex- 
plained? And would Jones have been likely 
to have addressed two communications con- 
taining almost an identical paragraph to the 
same individual in the space of seven 
months? It would seem likely that the docu- 
ment on personnel of September 14, 1775, 
was compiled by Mr. Buell in part from the 
Hewes’ letter of April 14, 1776, and the pas- 
sages in this document on the “Qualifica- 
tions of a Naval Officer” from the open let- 
ter addressed to the marine committee Jan- 
uary 21, 1777. 
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contribute to the preservation of so inter- 
esting a memorial. 

Through a friend in Dumfries, a neigh- 
boring town, he formed an acquaintance 
with the owner, Mr. D. H. Craik, and re- 
ceived ready permission from him to do as 
he pleased with the cottage. He employed 
an architect to make an estimate of the re- 
pairs needed, for which he set aside twenty- 
five sovereigns of his savings. Mr. Craik 
was quite enthusiastic over the work and 
added materially to Lieutenant Pinkham’s 
contribution in order that the repairs might 
be made on a more extensive scale. Being 
a very old man, Mr. Craik remembered 
John Paul Jones well, and told Pinkham he 
used to accompany him on rambles over the 
neighboring hills as a boy and when tired 
often rode on the future admiral’s back. 

A writer in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier describes the cottage after its res- 
toration: 

The site of the cottage is a glade in a thriving 
wood on the shores of Solway Firth, with a green 


in front fancifully railed in, and tastefully orna- 
mented with evergreens, flowers, and flowering 
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shrubs. Inside and out it is a trim cottage 
. , and as the walls are whitened annually 
with the finest lime, it has become a sort of land- 
mark to nearly every sail that enters the Solway. 
The widow of a fisherman tenants it rent free. 
He also describes Lieutenant Pinkham as 


Prodigiously stout, but beyond all comparison 
the most weatherbeaten man I ever beheld... . 
he might be about thirty-two . . . . such a chest, 
neck, and shoulders. Limbs more muscular I have 
never seen. From the crown of his head to the 
sole of the foot he was one compact compound of 
bone and muscle, nerves of steel, and sinews of 


iron. 

Pinkham had an honorable record in the 
Navy, having served in the latter part of 
the War of 1812 as a midshipman on Lake 
Erie. For three years he was attached to 
the Ontario in the Mediterranean squadron, 
and for three years to the John Adams in 
the West Indies. In 1829 he was assigned 
to duty with the South Seas exploring 
expedition under the command of Cap- 
tain Thomas ap Catesby Jones, but as 
Congress failed to appropriate funds for 
the expenses of the expedition, the project 
was given over for the time. Soon after- 
wards he applied for leave of absence, and 
it was while on this leave of absence that 
he visited Arbigland. In 1836 he was 
among those applied for by Captain Jones 
to go with him on his projected expedition 
to the South Seas, but declined the duty. 

Out of gratitude for his restoration of 
her uncle’s birthplace, and for kind and 
hospitable attentions rendered to herself in 
this country, Miss Janet Taylor, a niece of 
John Paul Jones, gave Lieutenant Pinkham 
a miniature of her uncle. Shortly before 
his death Pinkham placed the miniature on 
deposit with the New York Naval Lyceum. 
It is now in possession of the United States 
Naval Academy. 

For nearly eighty years nothing more is 
heard of the little cottage at Arbigland, 
though it was doubtless visited annually by 
many sightseers. On October 15, 1913, 
Mr. John Douglas Cochrane, minister of 
Kirkbean Parish, Dumfries, Scotland, ad- 
dressed a letter to President Wilson re- 
garding Jones’s birthplace and the tomb- 
stone erected by Jones in memory of his 
father. 

The old cottage where Paul Jones was born 
and spent his boyhood still stands by the shore of 
the Solway at Arbigland in this parish. There is 
nothing on the cottage to indicate this interest- 


ing fact; nothing to tell the visitor that this is 
the spot where Paul Jones first saw the light, nor 
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is there in his native parish a single memorial 
to this, its illustrious son. Had I the means, I 
would myself erect a monument beside his father’s 
tombstone to tell to future generations the part 
played in the history of a great nation by one 
who rose from being an humble native of this 
parish to the position of a king of the sea. 


Mr. Cochrane suggested that this gov- 
ernment might set aside funds for such a 
memorial and for repairs to the tombstone 
of Jones’s father. His letter was referred 
by the President to the Navy Department. 
Mr. Daniels, who was then Secretary of 
the Navy, acknowledged its receipt and 
stated that the letter had been turned over 
to the Sons of the American Revolution 
for appropriate action. 

A month later, November 25, 1913, the 
national executive committee of this society 
met and considered his letter. They ap- 
pointed a committee of which Mr. Charles 
W. Stewart, then superintendent of the 
Navy Department library and naval war 
records, was a member, to ascertain what 
authority would be necessary to place a 
bronze tablet on the house. Mr. Stewart 
requested Cochrane to inform the commit- 
tee how permission for such action might 
be obtained and for a photograph of the 
house at Arbigland. 

The records of the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution show 
that the national executive committee ap- 
propriated $150 for the purpose and left it 
in charge of the president-general of the 
society. 

So far as can be learned, however, the 
tablet was never placed, and there is still 
no mark to indicate the birthplace of the 
Navy’s first great leader. 

(Epitor’s Note: Since writing the above arti- 
cle Mr. Bolander has received the following let- 
ter from Miss Katherine Hope, the custodian of 


the famous Selkirk plate, once seized by Jones in 
a raid upon Lord Selkirk’s estate.) 


DEAR Mr. BOLANDER: 

My aunt, Mrs. Thomas Hope, who lives near 
Dumfries, has been to Arbigland to see the house 
where John Paul Jones was born. She writes 
to me that the cottage is now occupied by the 
game keeper on the Arbigland estate, and is in 
perfectly habitable repair. There has never been 
any tablet put on it, nor did any one there ever 
hear that a tablet had been spoken of. 

Should you want any further information or 
should any one want to take any steps about put- 
ting up a tablet the person to write to would be: 

Mr. W. D. Douglas, Session Clerk, Kirk Bean 
by Dumfries, Scotland. 

Hoping that this information may help you, 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHERINE Hope. 
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Possibilities of aw Adjustable Rate Clock 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER P. V. H. Weems, U. S. Navy 


O SAVE time the navigator some- 
times sets a watch to keep approxi- 
mate local apparent time. Similarly, 
aviators are already using two watches, one 
set to Greenwich civil time and the other 
to Greenwich sidereal time. These are make- 
shifts and unsatisfactory. However, if 
we could find quickly and _ accurately 
both G.C.T. and local apparent time, 
or both G.C.T. and G.S.T., we would be 
getting somewhere. With various accurate 
short methods of computing the altitude, one 
of the largest factors in working the line of 
position now consists of finding the local 
hour angle of the body used. In order to 
reduce the time and labor for finding the 
hour angle in aérial navigation, we propose 
an adjustable rate clock. The manufacturer 
might say that it is impracticable to make, 
and some might say it is too complicated to 
use, or unnecessary. However, the idea is 
advanced for what it is worth, and thought 
on the subject by others might help to de- 
velop a short cut in finding the hour angle. 
The present need is for a timepiece which 
will indicate either time by the true sun 
(apparent time), or time by the stars (side- 
real time). Furthermore, either of these 
times should be kept in conjunction with 
Greenwich civil time, since this time is 
used for finding the elements in the Nautical 
Almanac. Since we have radio and tele- 
graph to give us the exact time as often 
as desired, we are not forced to the trouble 
of carrying expensive chronometers as was 
done in past years. A torpedo-boat watch 
with daily comparisons should be more ac- 
curate than three chronometers where com- 
parisons with correct time are not made 
more frequently than twice a month. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CLOCK 


Two independent movements are arranged 
in one special case; one, called “primary,” 
registers time in the usual way; while the 
other, called “secondary,” indicates time on 


three movable dials, the hours, minutes and 
seconds. The same hour, minute, and second 
hands are used both for the primary and 
for the secondary movements. The basic 
idea of the clock is the fact that when the 
movable dials are given a motion in a coun- 
ter-clockwise direction, the hands are made 
to register on these movable dials a time 
which is faster than the primary time by 
the amount of motion given to the mov- 
able dials. In other words, only the rate 
by which the two times differ is impressed 
on the secondary movement, the accuracy 
of the primary movement being utilized to 
get all except the rate or difference in the 
two times. It will be seen at once that a 
comparatively larger percentage of error 
may be tolerated in the secondary movement 
without making the time by the secondary 
time piece excessively in error, since a ten 
per cent error in the secondary movement 
would result in a total ersor of only ten 
per cent of the difference in the two times. 
To illustrate, the maximum difference in 
the motion of the true sun and the mean 
sun is about thirty seconds in twenty-four 
hours; and in this worst condition, the mo- 
tion of the secondary timepiece would be 
only thirty seconds in one day, and if the 
error of the secondary movement was in 
error by ten per cent of its motion, the 
maximum resulting error for the day would 
be only three seconds, or when plotted on 
the equator (again the worst condition) 
would result in an error of 1,500 yards. 

If we set the movable dials in motion 
in a counter-clockwise direction at the rate 
of ten seconds per hour (approximately), 
we have sidereal time on the secondary time- 
piece. Since the primary movement has a 
rate of 3,600 seconds each hour, the second- 
ary movement has a motion of only .003 
that of the primary movement. A one per 
cent error in the primary movement would 
result in an error of thirty-six seconds, or 
a possible error of nine miles in plotting, 
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in one hour. On the other hand, an error 
of ten per cent in the secondary movement 
would result in an error of only one second, 
or 500 yards in the same time. In other 
words, if we can develop a secondary move- 
ment such that both the time and the rate 
may be quickly adjusted, we may suffer 
a tolerance of a fairly large error—the 
accuracy of a dollar Ingersoll watch would 
be ample for practical results. 

Referring to the drawing, the outside 
large dial, and the outside second dial to- 
gether with the three hands, indicate time 
in the usual manner. This is time based 
on the mean sun, and the movement is as 
accurate as can be obtained. The clock may 
be larger than the torpedo-boat watch with- 
out inconvenience. A_ separate clock 
mechanism drives an integrator plate (6) 
which is driven at either of three constant 
steady rates determined by the gears (9), 
(10), or (11) which meshes with the driv- 
ing collar (8) on the integrator shaft. A 
slide (4) carrying two integrator balls 
moves across the integrator plate to any 
position by setting the indicator (3) by 
means of the rate indicator stem (1). The 
integrator balls (4) impart to the movable 
secondary second dial (16) an adjustable 
reversible motion. 

The secondary movable dial (16) is 
geared sixty to one to the secondary mov- 
able minute dial (21) by means of the gears 
(17), (18), (19), and (20). This minute 
dial is in turn geared in the ratio twelve 
to one to the movable secondary hour dial 
(26) (the middle large dial) by means of 
the gears (22), (23), (24), and (25). 

The speed of the integrator plate is gov- 
erned by setting the gear shift stem (7) for 
low, intermediate, or high gear. Low gear 
will give a rate of one-tenth second for each 
division on the rate indicator ; intermediate 
gear a rate of one second; high gear a rate 
of one minute. 

A quick-setting arrangement for setting 
both the time and rate on the secondary 
movement is essential, but these features are 
not described as they are unnecessary for 
explaining the idea of the clock. A 
quick-setting mechanism for the primary 
movement is desirable, but not so necessary 
as for the secondary movement, as the error 
of the primary movement may be included 
in the setting and rate of the secondary 
movement. 
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An idea of the usefulness of an adjust- 
able rate clock may best be shown by find- 
ing the hour angle of the sun in the usual 
way, and then by analyzing what we have 
done. Example: to find the local hour angle 
of the sun on the morning of February 23, 
1927, in longitude 50-38-30 W. Watch 
8-37-45, C-W 3-40-45, Chro. slow Im-5os, 
Solution : 


hm s 
W 8-37-45 
C-W 3-40-45 
i 12-18-30 
CC(+) I-50 
GCT 12-20-20 Feb.23 
Eql(—) _13°35-9 
GAT 12-06-44.5 
GHA 0-06-44.5 
Long 3-22-34W 
3-15-49.-5 


On the date used, the apparent sun was 
13m-35.5s behind the mean sun, and gain- 
ing on the mean at the rate of three-tenths 
second each hour. A watch set to standard 
time entails finding the local hour angle by 
the laborious method shown above, while if 
we had a timepiece set 13m-35.5s slower 
than the standard time and gaining three- 
tenths second per hour on mean time (or 
standard time), we would have the hour 
angle directly. If lines of position are 
worked for each hour in the day, no small 
amount of time would be spent in doing 
what a timepiece could do for us. 

To set the clock for this condition, the 
primary would be set so that at the instant 
of 8-37-45 by watch, G.C.T. would be 
shown as 12-20-20. Then the secondary 
movement would be set to read 13m-35.5s 
behind local mean time, and the rate of 
three-tenths second per hour would be set 
on the rate indicator. For the remainder 
of the day, the local hour angle (12 hours 
minus hour angle in A.M.) would be read 
directly from the secondary movement by 
reading the time indicated on the three mov- 
able dials. On the twenty-fourth, the rate 
of gain on mean time would be changed to 
four-tenths second per hour to conform to 
the change in the Nautical Almanac. This 
rate of four-tenths second gain per hour 
would hold good from the twenty-fourth 
to the twenty-eighth of February inclusive, 
after which the rate is changed to one-half. 
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As a matter of fact, if the rate and the 
time can be set easily and quickly on the 
secondary movement, there is no reason why 
one clock should not be set in the morning 
to give apparent time during the day, then 
at sunset reset to give sidereal time during 
the night and changed back the next day 
to apparent time. There would be some ad- 
vantage in having two clocks, when work- 
ing with the moon and the sun together, 
et one clock should give a short cut to 
most of the work in finding the hour angle. 

The actual construction of such a clock 
as is here described would undoubtedly offer 
serious difficulties, yet any improvement on 
the present methods of celo-navigation is 
worth development. The structural arrange- 
ment shown might not be the best. This 
is a problem for the engineer or the clock 
maker, but it is clear that there is an urgent 
need for an adjustable rate clock. 

No account was taken of longitude in 
the discussion above. Suppose a plane is 
flying to the east at the rate of sixty min- 
utes of longitude per hour. This sixty min- 
utes of longitude is the equivalent of four 
minutes of time. If it is desired to have the 
secondary movement show the local hour 
angle continuously, it would be necessary to 
set the correct equation of time on the 
secondary movement, and the rate of gain 
or loss of the true sun on the mean sun, 
and then, in addition, to set on the rate 
indicator a rate of four minutes per hour, 
gaining. Of course if the speed is changed, 
the rate must be changed to correspond. 
This might seem to be a long way round 
to get the hour angle, but in reality, the 
clock is doing the dead reckoning in longi- 
tude for us. If we fly a certain time at a 
certain speed, and change course and speed 
and fly another interval of time, to find the 
dead reckoning position, we simply do some 
figuring to account for the correct distance 
and the correct courses and finally arrive 
at a dead reckoning position, the longitude 
of which we use in finding the hour angle. 
If we keep the correct rate set on the clock, 
the hour angle is kept just as accurately 
as we can figure it, for the reason that 
we set on the rate indicator the best esti- 
mate we have of the amount of change of 
longitude. If course and speed are changed 
often, the clock should prove not only the 
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easiest, but also the quickest way and of the 
same accuracy as keeping an account of the 
changes in longitude separately. 

At night, when working with various 
stars, it is best to keep L.S.T. By applying 
the body’s right ascension to the L.S.T., we 
get the hour angle. This saves the compu- 
tation of the L.S.T., which is by far the 
greater part of finding the hour angle. 


DEVELOPMENTS NEEDED 


As a general statement, we may say that 
aérial navigation has not yet “arrived” in 
the sense that it is either fast or accurate. 
Also, it is obvious that the lines along which 
developments are most needed are short 
cuts to find quickly and accurately the 
hour angle and the observed altitude. 
The computed altitude and azimuth are now 
relatively only a small portion of the aérial 
navigator’s work in laying down the com- 
plete line of position in the air. 

Either we must develop faster and more 
accurate methods of finding the hour angle 
and the observed altitude, or else change to 
an entirely different system of aérial navi- 
gation—say, to lunar distances, or to some 
other untried system. Also, since aviation 
is developing at a miraculous rate, aérial 
navigation must make rapid strides to keep 
pace with the art of flying. Now that the 
necessity exists, more thinkers will devote 
their time to the subject, and more progress 
will be made. 

The naval service has special responsibili- 
ties in the development of aérial navigation 
and should supply most of the advancement 
made in the new science, 

After writing the above, work was con- 
tinued on the idea of the second-setting fea- 
ture of the adjustable rate clock. The com- 
mander, aircraft squadrons, Battle Fleet, 
gave the writer permission to make some ex- 
periments on two torpedo-boat watches. 
One Hamilton watch rated to mean time, 
and one Patek, Philippe & Cie. watch rated 
to sidereal time were altered to permit 
the exact second to be set. By this means 
we are using watches for air navigation 
which saves the mental effort and time for 
making the usual watch correction. 

The details of altering these watches was 
worked out with Mr. Dadisman, the best 
mechanic at J. Jessops and Sons, San Diego, 
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A slightly different alteration was made on 
the watches, since they are not similar in 
construction. In each case, the second dial 
was cut out, and a movable dial mounted on 
a ratchet wheel with sixty teeth was insert- 
ed. A small arm, on the left side of the 
watch, operated by the finger nail moves the 
dial from one to three seconds per stroke, 
making it a simple matter to set the exact 
second. The hours and minutes are set in 
the usual manner. 

For air navigation the mean time watch 
is set each day by the ogoo radio signal 
to the Greenwich apparent time for the 
equation of time of local mean noon. In 
this way, the Greenwich hour angle, or its 
complement, is read direct from the watch. 
Since the equation of time changes at a 
maximum rate of thirty seconds per day, 
and since sun lines are ordinarily worked 
between o800 and 1600, the maximum error 
due to using the noon equation of time for 
the entire day is about four seconds, or less 
than a mile. For ship navigation, the watch 
is set to the exact Greenwich civil time and 
the equation of time is applied for each 
line of position worked. 

To show the amount of work saved, we 
show the computations made heretofore: 





C 7-14-22 
CC (+) 26 
GCT 19-14-48 
EqT (—) 12-14 
GAT 19-02-34 
GHA 7-02-34 (This 


is the watch reading. ) 


For sea navigation, it is the custom to 
read a watch, then to apply the chronom- 
eter minus watch to get the chronometer 
reading. Therefore, by having a watch set 
to GCT for sea navigation saves about as 
much work as having a watch set to GAT 
for air navigation. 

For night work with fixed stars, the 
Patek, Philippe sidereal watch is set to the 
exact second of Greenwich sidereal time. 
Since the GCT is not required when work- 
ing a star sight, we make a clear-cut gain 
as shown below: 
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& 9-30-00 
CC (—) 10 
GCT 9-30-10 
RAMO +4 12 5-42-51.6 
T Ill I-33.6 
GT ~-15-14-35.2 


(3-14-35.2 is read on the watch.) 


Tests show that over thirty per cent of 
all errors in working lines of position are 
made in computing the hour angle. Adding 
or subtracting hours, minutes and seconds, 
in one operation, and then shifting back to 
the decimal system tends to confusion, 
The difficulty of doing neat accurate com- 
putation in the air, not to mention the im- 
portance of speed, makes it most desirable 
to use any legitimate short cuts. The use 
of two watches set to give directly the 
Greenwich civil time and the Greenwich 
sidereal time are logical short cuts, and 
should increase the accuracy by avoiding 
errors and by speeding up the operation of 
working a sight. 

In an endorsement to a report on the sub- 
ject, the chief of bureau of aéronautics 
States : 

“6. The suggestion contained in paragraph 13 
and Inclosure (B) of the basic letter as to a 
movable second hand dial is considered to be 
very valuable, greatly facilitating the process of 
keeping a clock set to exact time. It is believed 
that this idea may possibly have valuable patent- 
able features.” 

To simplify the operation of getting a 
tick and of rating the second-setting 
watches, a table has been made to give the 
GAT of ogoo for each day in the year, and 
a second table giving the GST of ogoo for 
each day. By getting daily ticks by radio, all 
watch comparisons are avoided, and by re- 
setting the watches to the exact second in 
case they move off the exact time (which 
any watch will do), we have the exact sec- 
ond of time we need. 

These watches are now being turned out 
for commercial use. Size 18, with nickel 
case has been decided on as the type while 
the make has not yet been determined. 
We need a stem-setting watch which will 
not change rate more than two seconds per 
day, and watchmakers say this standard 
may be attained. Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, 
the polar explorer, has the Number One 
commercial second-second setting watch, de- 
signated by Jessops as the “Aéro Chronom- 
eter.” 
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Courtesy E. H. Curlander, Art Dealer, Baltimore 

t BETWEEN THE OAKS, ANNAPOLIS 
(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour.) 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


GROUP OF LADIES AT THE HAMMOND-HARWOOD HOUSE 
Posed on the steps of this wonderful example of colonial architecture. The house belongs to St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, and is now used as a colonial museum. 








Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


LAFAYETTE BEING ENTERTAINED IN THE HAMMOND-HARWOOD HOUSE 
Posed in the Hammond-Harwood House. 
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VIEW OF WINDOW IN CHASE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND ee 
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Courtesy E. H. Curlander, Art Dealer, Baltimore 


ST. MARY'S ACROSS THE SPA, ANNAPOLIS 
(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour) 
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ST. MARY'S ACROSS THE SPA, ANNAPOLIS 
(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour) 
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Annapolis—Sidelights ov ets Karly History’ 


By CapTAIn Harry A. BaAtprince, U. S. Navy 


I 

T Manila Bay, Dewey withdrew his 
ships from battle that his gunners 
might have their morning coffee. 
Three centuries earlier the Spanish had 
gained a respite, even before battle began, 
when that happy warrior, Sir Francis 
Drake, deliberately finished his bowling 
upon the Hoe, overlooking Plymouth har- 
bor, and then sailed forth to destroy the 
Invincible Armada. At the time of the 
latter event the future Captain John Smith 

was a lad of nine years. 

With the defeat of Spain upon the sea 
came an end to whatever dreams that na- 
tion may have had for the conquest of 
North America and the way was open for 
the English colonization which soon fol- 
lowed. 

We are told that Smith led an adventur- 
ous life before sailing for Jamestown and 
no doubt such experiences as being cap- 
tured by the Barbary pirates, left for dead 
upon a battlefield in Hungary, and sold 
into Turkish slavery, better prepared him 

* Those who are interested and desire to learn 
more of the early history of Annapolis and Mary- 
land should read Ridgeley’s Annals of Annapols, 
Riley's The Ancient City, Scharf’s History of 
Maryland, and Norris’s Amnnapolis—Its Colonial 
and Naval Story. The first three are either out 
of print or no longer published and are difficult 
to obtain. Winston Churchill’s Richard Carvel 
gives a true picture of the times, built around fic- 
titious characters. The files of the two hundred 
year old The Maryland Gazette, made so famous 
by its remarkable editor, Jonas Green, contain a 
wealth of interesting items in picturesque and 
quaint language, but these and the records in the 
Annapolis Court of Appeals Building lying in the 
vaults and cellar of the Land Office and of the 
Provincial court proceedings have never been in- 
dexed, Green’s House at 124 Charles Street, An- 
napolis, where the paper was long published, still 
remains. There are residents of Annapolis today 
who do not know that the Gazette is still being 
published. The material for the present article 
was gathered while the writer was preparing his 
Paper, “Washington’s Visits to Colonial Annap- 
olis,” which appeared in the ProceEDINGs (Febru- 
ary, 1928), a bibliography of which was given on 
page 128. 


for the life he was to find in the New 
World. 


All are familiar with the story of the 
beautiful Indian princess, Pocahontas, who 
on bended knee, begged and pleaded that 
the executioner’s hand might be stayed, as 
Smith’s head lay upon the block! But how 
many of us know that Captain John Smith, 
while on his celebrated cruise in Chesa- 
peake Bay (1608), was the first white man 
to visit the mouth of the Severn River? 


Little did he realize that some day upon 
the banks of the Severn there would be 
established a school where the future offi- 
cers of a navy would receive their early 
training—of a navy destined to become the 
equal of that of the nation that crushed 
Spanish sea-power in 1588! Nor could he 
have visualized that here was to be located 
the future capital of Maryland, in whose 
state house was to be signed the treaty of 
peace which recognized American inde- 
pendence ! 


II 


Thirty-two years after Drake sallied 
forth from Plymouth to secure the “free- 
dom of the seas” (as the English under- 
stand this phrase) the Protestant band of 
Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower sailed from 
the very same port in order that they might 
secure the blessings of religious freedom. 


History does not record that England 
ever enjoyed a Ku Klux Klan (a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet) but it 
does disclose that nine years after the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower, one George Calvert, 
raised to the peerage as Lord Baltimore by 
James I, explored the country north of 
the Potomac (1629) and was so well 
pleased with it, that he decided to found 
a colony here for Roman Catholics, that 
they might live unmolested and free from 
persecutions in England. 

Both Protestants and Catholics were 
seeking political and religious freedom in 
the New World—“old stuff” might be an 
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apt comment so far as history goes—but of 
special significance in Maryland history and 
in that of Annapolis in particular. 


Ill 


To this new country the first Lord Balti- 
more gave the name Maryland, in honor 
of Queen Henrietta Maria. He was made 
“Lord Proprietary,” receiving the most ex- 
tensive privileges ever conferred upon a 
3ritish subject. Baltimore was given the 
rights to coin money, grant titles of no- 
bility, create courts, appoint judges, pardon 
criminals, and summon an assembly of rep- 
resentatives—and when the latter had 
passed laws the same became effective upon 
his approval—no further action being re- 
quired of the crown. 

Prior to the issuing of the charter Lord 
3altimore died and it was made out in the 
name of his son, Cecilius Calvert, the second 
Lord Baltimore. The latter’s brother, 
Leonard Calvert, established the first  set- 
tlement of the colony at St. Mary’s, in 
southern Maryland, on a branch of the Po- 
tomac River. 

St. Mary’s became the first capital of 
Maryland (1634) and remained so for 
about sixty years with the exception of 
one or two short intervals. 

To each man who would import five 
others to settle upon the land Lord Balti- 
more offered a thousand acres of land, and 
upon the grantee was conferred the English 
rights of “Lord of a Manor.” Some of the 
early Maryland manors consisted of as 
much as eight and ten thousand acres. 

Thus began the proprietary form of gov- 
ernment and the manorial system—the first 
of their kinds in America. 


IV 

In 1648 the Puritans of Virginia, to es- 
cape the rigorous execution of the penal 
statutes enforced against them by a Protes- 
tant governor, sought asylum in the adjoin- 
ing Catholic province of Maryland, and this 
was granted to them upon their taking the 
oath of allegiance to the second Lord Balti- 
more. 

Thus were planted the seeds of political 
and religious tolerance whose growth and 
fruition have made the term “Free State 
of Maryland” synonymous with personal 
liberty and freedom. It is to be regretted 








that the Puritans when they became the 
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more numerous and gained the political | 
ascendancy did not display the same toler. 
ance toward those who had been so gener. | 
ous to them. 
V 

The tolerance of the lord proprietor led 
directly to the settlement along the banks | 
of the Severn, and the first white settlers 
came in 1649, when ten families of Puri. | 
tans, in accordance with the offer of Balti- 
more, journeyed to Maryland and cast their | 
tents, so to speak, upon Greenbury Point, | 
along the north bank of the mouth of the 


20. me 


river. A tract of two hundred and fifty | 
acres was surveyed into lots of fifteen 
acres and each settler was given one lot, | 


the remaining ones being given ‘to their 
leader. (It was upon this site that the 
Navy’s first aviation unit was established, 
October I, I9II.) 

There were Indians living in the neigh- 
borhood but these seemed to have given the | 
newcomers comparatively little trouble. | 

It was originally intended that the per- 
manent settlement, known as Providence, | 
should be located here and the surveyed | 
lots were referred to as the “Town Land 
at Greenbury’s,” but during the following | 
decade the present site of the capital seems 
to have been preferred ‘on ye south side | 
of Severn river” which “is a part of An-| 
napolis Town.” The name was compli | 
mentary to Princess Anne. 

Up to 1650 “that part of the Province} 
of Maryland, on the west side of the Bay | 
of Chessopeack, over against the Isle of | 
Kent” was called by the Puritan name “ 
Providence, but in that year its name was} 
changed by the Assembly to “Annarundd | 
county, and by that name hereafter to be | 
ever called.” And so it has remained for 
nearly three centuries. 

In 1683 the legislative records referred 
to the settlement on the south bank (pres 
ent site of Annapolis) as “The Town, at | 
Proctor’s.” 

Riley, in The Ancient City, says that the 
name Anne Arundel probably came from | 
the fact that it was “the maiden name of | 
Lady Baltimore, daughter of Lord Arundel, 
of Wardour, whom Cecilius, Lord Balti- 
more, had married.” 

“Mr. Edward Lloyd, gentleman, to be | 
commander of Anne Arundel’s county, until 
the Lord Proprietary should signify to the 
contrary,” reads the commission signed by 
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the governor in 1650 to the first commander 
of the county. Lloyd, a Welshman, was 
the first Edward Lloyd of that distinguished 
name in Maryland history. Commodore 
Edward Lloyd, U. S. Navy, Retired, and 
his son Edward Lloyd, are the eighth and 
ninth Edward Lloyds, respectively. The 
Commodore still lives in Annapolis. Ed- 
ward Lloyd I joined with the Puritans of 
Providence in 1653 in signing a petition 
protesting against the oath they were re- 
quired to take by Baltimore when coming 
to Maryland. It is said that this Lloyd gave 
the name Severn to the river. He had 
large estates on the Eastern Shore to which 
he gave Welsh names, and the fourth and 
fifth Edward Lloyds owned the Chase 
House on Maryland Avenue, Annapolis, 
from 1771 to 1826. 


VI 

The Puritans of Providence complained 
bitterly about the oath of allegiance required 
of them, principally of the phraseology in- 
volving “royal jurisdiction,” “absolute do- 
minion,” and to what they thought was the 
upholding of the Catholic religion. Riley 
says that “the Puritans who settled at An- 
napolis, were a restless set with itching ears, 
who seemed never so satisfied as when they 
were in open opposition to the powers that 
be”—all of which goes to show how slowly, 
if at all, human nature changes. His com- 
ment was called forth by the refusal of 
the Puritans to send delegates to the Legis- 
lature of 1651, as by this time it appeared 
that Oliver Cromwell was steadily advanc- 
ing in power and might soon overthrow 
the proprietary government in Maryland— 
a belief that was soon justified. 

In 1654 the Legislature passed a remark- 
able law that “enacted and declared that 
none who profess and exercise the Popish 
(commonly called the Roman Catholic) re- 
ligion can be protected by the laws of Eng- 
land formerly established and yet unre- 
pealed.” Riley comments that “never had 
the fable of the camel who asked to put 
his nose in the Arab’s tent and who finally 
turned the owner out, been more completely 
realized than it was with the Puritans and 
Catholics of Maryland.” 

The strong feeling culminated in what is 
known as the Battle of the Severn, March, 
1658, which was fought on Horn Point, 
along the south of Spa Creek, between the 
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Puritans of Annapolis and a Catholic force 
from St. Mary’s which had come north to 
bring the unruly settlers into subjection. 
The fortunes of battle went to the Puritans 
on this Sabbath day (the twenty-fifth)— 
“religion and fighting are the professions 
the Puritans always would mix,” being the 
dry comment of Annapolis’ historian, 
Riley. 

In this same year Lord Baltimore re- 
gained control of the province and all was 
peace and quiet, except “when the Puri- 
tans and the State were at peace, the In- 
dian and the Quaker ruffled the province.” 


VII 

After a strenuous but unsuccessful 
struggle to prevent it, St. Mary’s saw the 
capital removed to “Town Land, at Proc- 
tor’s” (1694), which name soon changed 
to “Town and Port of Ann-Arundel.” The 
following year the name was again changed 
to Annapolis which it has retained ever 
since. 

In 1708 Annapolis received its city 
charter—some say from Queen Anne, the 
former princess, but it appears that the 
charter was actually granted by the royal 
governor (Seymour,) without reference to 
the crown. This charter gave the city two 
delegates to the Legislature which rights 
were retained as late as 1836-40. 

In 1718 the first ambitious survey of the 
city was made by James Stoddert which 
shows the streets and circles practically the 
same as they are today. <A copy of this 
plat is in the land office. 

The first session of the Legislature in 
Annapolis was held in the house of Major 
Edward Dorsey (still standing at 83 Prince 
George street, and sometimes known as the 
Marchand House). Riley is authority for 
the above as well as for the statement that 
“one day during this session the Legisla- 
ture adjourned in a body to an alehouse, 
if, for any other than the inferential reason, 
is not stated, which greatly excited the 
indignation of Governor Francis Nichol- 
son.” 

The Stoddert survey shows all the land 
along the northeast side of what is Francis 
street (so called in that day after the gov- 
ernor) as belonging to Governor Nicholson. 
The building at No. 10 Francis, the home 
of Miss Agnes Walton and of her lately 
deceased sister, Miss Katharine, is supposed 
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by some to have been the original brick 
building of the free school known as King 
William School, the belief being based on 
the fact that the governor was known to 
have presented the lot upon which the 
school was built. The weight of evidence, 
however, would seem to indicate that the 
school occupied the present site of the De- 
Kalb statue, near the southeast side of the 
State House—although the evidence is not 
conclusive. King William School dates 
back to 1696 and William Pinkney was its 
most distinguished graduate. St. John’s 
College traces its beginning to it. 

It was the first Legislature referred to 
above that provided also for the building of 
the parish church (St. Anne’s), the parish 
school, the first state house, and for the 
ferry upon the Severn River; the latter 
was in use until 1887, when the bridge 
across the river was built. The other ferry 
which ran across the bay to Kent Island 
and the Eastern Shore was known to be 
in existence in 1747 and has an added in- 
terest in that it was used many times by 
George Washington. 

The site of this ferry landing was at the 
foot of what is now called Maryland ave- 
nue, in the Naval Academy grounds. Near 
this landing, about where the academic 
group of buildings are located, stood the 
first house in Annapolis in which Wash- 
ington was actually known to be a guest. 
The owner was one Daniel Wolstenholme, 
who entertained our first commander-in- 
chief and first President, on February 14, 
1757. A description of this property is to 
be found in The Maryland Gazette for 
August 28, 1760, as follows: 


To Be Soitp 


A very commodious Dwelling House in the 
City of Annapolis, near 80 Feet in Front, pleas- 
antly situated, nigh the Ferry-Landing, on Severn 
River; there are four Rooms below, and three 
above, the front Yard wall’d in, by a large Bank. 
Warehouse 80 Feet by 22 from out to out, a 
large Garden and Lot lately paled in, containing in 
the Whole nigh three Acres, with a very good 
new Stable, Chaise-House, Granary, Smoke-House, 
etc. The whole extremely well situated for any 
Gentleman to carry on the West-India Trade. 
The subscriber having declin’d Trade, and intend- 
ing soon to remove to his District on Patowmack, 
desires all Persons who have had any Dealings 
with him, to come and settle their respective Ac- 
counts, by Bond, Bill or otherwise. 

DANIEL WOLTENHOLME 


Mr. A. Trader, of the Land Office, An- 
napolis, made a search of the records for 
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the writer and found that the above prop. 
erty was bought by Wolstenholme from | 
Charles Carroll, son and heir of Dr. Chas, 

Carroll, and sold in 1772 to a Mr. Jordan, | 

On the eastern shore the ferry landed 
near Rock-Hall. The ferry across the bay 
was a part of the colonial post road system 
from Boston to Savannah. From the head 
of the Elk River (Maryland) the road 
offered two routes south, one by way of 
Baltimore Town and Upper Marlborough, 
crossing the Potomac at Port Tobacco, 
Maryland; the other, long the most favored 
because the terrain and waters were easier 
to negotiate, was down the Eastern Shore 
into what has become known as Delmarva 
(the proposed new state to comprise Dela- 
ware and those portions of Maryland and 
Virginia lying to the east of Chesapeake 
Bay); thence across the bay to Annapolis | 
and to Port Tobacco via South River 
(ferry) and Upper Marlborough. The | 
above routes were in use before the more | 
direct one from Baltimore Town to Alex- 
andria via Bladensburgh and George Town 
became popular. 

The ferry landing on the Severn in pre- | 
Revolutionary days was known as Williams’ 
Landing, taking its name from the owners, 
Williams and Company, shipping merchants | 
of Annapolis. Two brothers of this firm 
and one Anthony Stewart, of Annapolis, | 
were the consignees of the 2,320 pounds of 
tea, the attempted entry of which resulted 
in the burning ef the Peggy Stewart. 

This “tea party” at Annapolis occurred 
about a year later than the one at Boston, 
the guests coming to the former not dis 
guised as Indians but as indignant citizens. 
The feeling ran so high that the owner of | 
the brig, Anthony Stewart, was virtually | 
forced to set fire with his own hand to the , 
vessel and obnoxious cargo. From a win- 
dow in his house, the Peggy Stewart house 
which still stands today in Hanover street, 
Stewart’s invalid wife and his daughter, 
after whom the brig was named, watched 
the conflagration upon the Severn near Wil- 
liams’ Landing. 

Not all the colonies were so keen upon | 
observing the non-importation agreement as 
Maryland and the boycott was kept but half- 
heartedly, as the merchants were tiring of | 
sacrificing profits. Most of the bootleg 
traffic in tea resulted from the smuggling | 
in of the article from Holland—for that | 
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country was noted for this beverage as 
well as for its gin. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that even John Adams 
wrote in his diary about this time that he 
“dined at Mr. Hancock’s . . . . and drank 
green tea, from Holland, I hope, but don’t 
know.” - What John would be writing in 
his diary were he dining out today may 
well be left to the imagination—the chances 
are small indeed however that Holland 
would be mentioned. 


Vill 

The main wealth of the province was the 
same as that of the sister colony in Vir- 
ginia, tobacco, and the large tracts of land, 
the manors, enabled the gentlemen planters 
to engage in its cultivation on a large scale. 
Indeed at one time one half the entire 
acreage of Maryland was planted in to- 
bacco. To live upon such large estates and 
for the cultivation of this plant, a great 
number of workmen of all classes were re- 
quired, such as common laborers, mechan- 
ics, artisans, servants, and even  school- 
masters. These were obtained from three 
different sources; first, there were the white 
indentured servants, male and female, who 
bound themselves for from five to seven 
years, to pay back their passage money, and 
who frequently became prominent members 
of the community after their servitude was 
over; second, there were the black slaves 
from Africa who supplied the common 
labor in the fields and around the house; 
third, there were the convict slaves sen- 
tenced to be sent to America and offered at 
auction upon their arrival, to serve a cer- 
tain number of years before gaining their 
freedom, generally seven years. The last 
caused a great amount of trouble to the col- 
onists, 

Tobacco was really the coin of the realm 
and receipts against its storage in ware- 
houses passed as money. Taxes were paid 
in tobacco and rents and salaries were based 
upon it, the unit being the pound (weight) 
of acertain grade. With such a great pro- 
duction of tobacco, with cheap labor, and 
the many thousands of acres under culti- 
vation owned by so few it is little wonder 
that the great fortunes of those days were 
built up. Their owners proceeded to build 
great red brick homes in Annapolis and 
to live in them during the winter months. 

The proceeds from the tobacco crops 
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were also spent in importing sugars and 
wines from the West Indies and many are 
the advertisements in the Gazette giving 
notice of the arrival of choice cargoes. At 
one time according to the Gazette there 
were as many as seventeen merchant ves- 
sels in the harbor from nearly as many 
different ports. 

Many today will be rendered sad when it 
is recalled that the provincial court of An- 
napolis, sitting during the August term, 
1751, fixed as the tavern price, “Rum per 
Quart and so pro rata, 0.3.0;” “A Quart 
of Rum made into Rumbo with Loaf of 
Sugar, 0.4.0.” The court also ordered 
that “six limes” should sell at 0.0.6 and 
“every lemon” six times as expensive, 
namely six pence. Why six times we do 
not know unless they were that much more 
expensive in the West Indies—perhaps they 
did not keep so well while being transported 
on the voyage north. We also learn that 
a “Flip with brown sugar” was worth four 
shillings, port wine per quart, four shillings, 
while good old Madeira per quart only 
three. “Double strong beer per bottle im- 
ported from England in Quart Bottles 
Wired” could be purchased for one shilling 
six pence while the home brew “brewed 
within the Province” was only nine pence. 
There is no way of telling whether or 
not our ancestors excelled the present gen- 
eration in this popular sport. 

The word rumbo is now obsolete but 
formerly meant a glass of grog and while 
on this subject it might be just as well to 
explain that the word rum is short for rum- 
bullion, an old English provincial word 
meaning a great tumult or riot and was 
first employed in the island of Barbados to 
the intoxicating liquor distilled from the 
fermented molasses or juice of the sugar 
cane. The connection is quite clear. Bar- 
bados, although first discovered and named 
by the Spanish, was settled by the English 
about 1625, some nine years before the 
settlement at St. Mary’s. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century a fairly respectable 
trade had grown up between Maryland and 
the island colony, the former exchanging 
its tobacco for the latter’s rum and sugar. 

It will be remembered that it was to 
Barbados that George Washington made 
his first visit to a foreign country (not for 
rum or sugar but to take his sick half 
brother, Lawrence, for the latter’s health) 
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and that just prior to sailing he visited 
Daniel Wolstenholme (1751), the An- 
napolis West India trader. 

The first settlers of Maryland under 
Leonard Calvert left England on November 
22, 1633, in the forty-ton sloops, The Ark 
and The Dove, and the first stop made in 
the western hemisphere was at the island 
of Barbados, January 5, 1634. Leaving 
this island on January 24, they sailed for 
St. Lucia the following day, and later vis- 
ited two islands, the names of which are 
unknown, and stopped at Montserrat after 
passing Guadaloupe. They also stopped at 
St. Christophers for ten days before pro- 
ceeding to Chesapeake Bay. 

They thus had a first-hand knowledge of 
the West Indies, which undoubtedly was no 
small factor in the trade relations between 
Annapolis and these islands up to the Revo- 
lution. 

It is interesting to learn that it cost the 
traveler in Annapolis as much for a night’s 
lodging for himself as it did for his horse, 
for the court made it a six pence, both for 
“A Night’s Lodging in a Bed” and for 
“Hay, Corn Tops, or Oats Straw for a 
horse per night.” “A hot meal of Victuals” 
cost one shilling while “A cold meal of 
ditto” was only nine pence. The traveler 
on horse in those days averaged about 
twenty-five miles per day, although Wash- 
ington was known to have made as many 
as forty miles on several occasions—he was 
the greatest rider of his day. He thought 
nothing of starting off in the dead of winter 
on a thousand mile horseback ride to the 
wilderness beyond the Ohio or north to 
Boston. 

IX 

The Maryland Gazette was founded in 
Annapolis in 1727 by one William Parks, 
but its greatest editor was Jonas Green 
whose family ran it for several generations. 
No study of Maryland history or that of 
Annapolis can be complete without a ref- 
erence to its files which are sadly in need 
of indexing. Not only did this paper 
chronicle the European news received by 
letters and foreign newspapers, but it faith- 
fully printed accounts of colonial and local 
happenings in a language and style that 
serve today as the window frame through 
which to view the true picture of the world 
of that day. Nor were the advertisements 
the least interesting, and no doubt those of 
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present day publications will prove the 
same to future generations. 


rJuty | 


map 


In giving the news of the hanging of ap | 


Annapolis negro for horse stealing the 
paper would sometimes print a scant two 
lines, not perhaps because it did not realize 
its opportunities, but like the press of our 
day, probably because “if a dog bites a 
man it is not news, but if a man bites a 
dog, that is news.” 

About one person in three in those days 
bore the marks of smallpox and during the 
greatest of these epidemics in Annapolis, 
the editor, Green, urged his subscribers not 
to be afraid of receiving the paper in the 
house; in fact he put on the soft pedal 
and upon one occasion wrote that the dis- 
ease had practically disappeared and “busi- 
ness was being carried on as usual.” It 
sounded very much like the California 
papers a few years ago with reference to 
the hoof and mouth disease—when the 


tourists began to dwindle and the Florida | 


boom was on. 

Nor was the town without its beauty 
shops, for a French writer in describing 
the city during the Revolution, wrote that 
three fourths of the buildings may be 
“styled elegant and grand,” and that “fe- 
male luxury here exceeds what is known 
in the provinces in France. A French hair 
dresser is a man of importance amongst 


- 


—_ 


them; and it is said, a certain dame here | 


hires one of that craft at thousand 
crowns a year.” 
flapper need not be ashamed of her great- 
great-grandmother nor of her paternal an- 
cestor’s generosity in pin money. 

Much has been written about the first 
theater in Annapolis, built on West Street, 
and of the wonderful races held by the 
Jockey Club, the latter attracting notables 
from all the colonies not the least of whom 
was Washington. It is not to be wondered 
at that all of Maryland followed Billy Bar- 
ton in that horse’s recent effort to lift the 
grand prize in England! 

The advertisements of the theaters in the 


one 


Not so bad—the modern | 


Gazette contained the quaint wording that | 


the performances “will begin precisely at 
7 o'clock” and that “No person to be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes.” 


man of colonial days evidently had _ his 
troubles too. 

It would take more space than is here 
permitted to describe in detail the gardens 
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1928] Annapolis—Sidelights 
and homes of the aristocracy—homes that 
today give but a hint of the gay life of the 
times so long ago. Nevertheless we can 
almost see these Marylanders as they visit 
each other’s estates during the summer in 
4 social round of house parties, with a fox 
hunt each week day and driving to the 
parish church on Sundays. In the fall they 
move to their Annapolis homes ready for 
the winter’s gayeties; to enjoy their fort- 
nightly dances, cards, and to dine on the 
best food the Chesapeake Bay country could 
afford—soft crabs, oysters, terrapin, and 
canvasback. 

“T am persuaded,” says a British traveler, 
“there is not a town in England of the 
same size of Annapolis which can boast of 
a greater number of fashionable and hand- 
some women; and, were I not satisfied to 
the contrary, I should suppose that the ma- 
jority of the belles possessed every advan- 
tage of a long and familiar intercourse with 
the manners and habits of your great 
metropolis.” 

Riley says that “before the Revolution 
the people of Annapolis were intensely loyal 
and preéminently convivial. The slightest 
pretext sufficed for an exhibition of the one 
and the enjoyment of the other.” 

Few know that it was a Marylander, 
Thomas Johnson, of Annapolis, who ac- 
tually nominated Washington at the Second 
Continental Congress, for commander-in- 
chief of the Continental Army. 

January 28, 1780, was the coldest day 
Annapolis ever had if we are to believe 
the Gazette, which chronicles that “several 
persons have gone from this to Poplar 
Island, Rock-Hall, and Baltimore-Town, on 
the ice, and are crossing to and from Kent 
Island every day, which has not been 
known before by our oldest inhabitants, nor 
has the like ever happened, we believe, 
since the memory of man.” 

The present Farmers National Bank 
was incorporated in 1805—before Lord 
Nelson received his death wounds at Tra- 
falgar. There were counterfeiters even in 
those days, for four years later there ap- 
peared on the streets of the city bank notes 
which had been raised from $1 to $10. 

By 1816 the road from Annapolis to 
Washington was in use, for we find a 
British man-of-war coming to the port with 
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the English minister and his lady on their 
way to Washington, and during the same 
year President Madison and wife came to 
Annapolis to visit the U.S.S. Washington. 
They were accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Navy and Commodores Rogers and 
Porter (the latter being the father of the 
first president of the Naval Institute). 

The following year a steamboat service 
was inaugurated between Annapolis and 
3altimore but evidently the otherwise bold 
citizens were as skeptical about the safety 
of this mode of travel as those of today 
are of the airplane, for the former had to 
be reassured that the boilers would be 
“proved every month to bear double the 
pressure they are worked’’—a reassurance 
made necessary most probably by the blow- 
ing up of a steamboat a short time pre- 
viously when her boiler exploded. 

Nor were Washington and Madison the 
only presidents to visit Annapolis during 
the post-Revolutionary period, for we find 
that President Monroe inspected Fort 
Severn and visited Round Bay in 1818. 


X 


The beginning of the nineteenth century 
saw the glories of colonial Annapolis make 
a quick fade-away, the decline having begun 
soon after the Revolution. The beautiful 
red brick homes still remain. These strik- 
ing residences do not appear unnatural in 
their present day setting—for the pictur- 
esque and quaint streets, the Severn, the 
harbor, and the bay are the same as they 
were in the times of long ago. 

The city retains its charm and atmos- 
phere, which are unlike those of any other 
American community, and it is with no 
disrespect that the “middies” of today as 
of yesteryear, affectionately refer to it as 
“Crab Town on the Bay.” 


XI 


If Captain John Smith could come again 
to the mouth of the Severn some October 
afternoon, perhaps the most startling of all 
his experiences would be the scene on Far- 
ragut Field as the cheer leaders of the regi- 
ment of midshipmen brought the latter into 
action—the football yells would make the 
war whoops of Pocahontas’ tribe seem but 
whispers in comparison ! 
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Standardizing Terms, Procedure, and 
Records m Navigation 


By COMMANDER ARCHER M. R. ALLEN, U. S. Navy 


ANY of the difficulties now experi- 
enced by officers on examinations in 
navigation as well as at sea may be 

eliminated by a better general agreement 
by all hands, navigators, examining board, 
Hydrographic Office, and the department of 
navigation at the Naval Academy, on the 
terms and procedure, and best methods of 
keeping records. 

At the present time the Naval Academy 
and the naval examining board are follow- 
ing the same procedure, based on Naviga- 
tion and Nautical Astronomy by Com- 
mander Benjamin Dutton, U.S.N., which is 
the Naval Academy textbook. This proced- 
ure varies to some extent from the methods 
as at present illustrated in the 1925 and 
older editions of the American Practical 
Navigator, which is the standard Hydro- 
graphic Office publication. These differ- 
ences, while not vital to the safety of a ship 
at sea, may explain some of the discrepancies 
often found in individual ship positions in 
the fleet. They also tend to cause confusion 
in the minds of officers coming up for ex- 
amination at to just which system to follow 
in working out their practical navigation. 

This discussion is not designed to advance 
the merits of any particular method for the 
solution of the astronomical triangle, as this 
is best left to individual choice. It is, how- 
ever, taken for granted that the Marcq St. 
Hilaire system is used, for this is practically 
the only one favored by modern navigators. 
They solve their problems by any one of 
the many methods at present available, co- 
sine-haversine, Aquino, H.O. 203, and many 
others. It is in the naming and handling 
of lines of position so obtained that the dif- 
ferences arise and it is these points which 
should be cleared up. 


STANDARD PROCEDURE AND TERMS 


The department of navigation desires in 
so far as is possible, consistent with proper 


educational ideas, to teach only methods 
which are entirely practical at sea, and the 
examining board intends that officers com- 
ing up for examination will be required to 
solve problems that will demonstrate their 
practical navigating ability. To this end 
the following procedure and terms govern 
in teaching and on examinations at the pres- 
ent time. 

Chronometer Data. It is assumed that the 
chronometer is sufficiently accurate so that 
its error remains constant throughout the 
period of the problem and this error is 


= 


marked, “chronometer fast,’ and, “chro- | 
nometer slow,” in order to obviate the con- | 


fusion arising from the use of C.C. and 
C.E. This data is repeated, however, in 
each case where it is used. 

The C-W (chronometer minus watch) is 
varied at different stages of the problem as 
actually the case on board ship, where 


watches do not run with chronometric ac- | 
curacy. This data is also repeated where 


required. 

Sextant Data. The I. C. (index correc- 
tion) is kept constant throughout the prob 
lems, but is repeated each time it is used. 

Courses: All courses are given true, 
Where the gyro course to be steered is re 
quired, the gyro error is given or sufficient 


data is supplied so that it can be determined. | 


Where the magnetic compass course is re 
quired, the variation for the locality and 
either the data necessary to determine the 
deviation or a table is furnished. In enter- 
ing the table the approximate compass 
course is first ascertained and after the de 
viation has been applied, the table should be 


entered a second time and a more exact | 
value of the course per steering compass | 


should be found, unless the requirement is, 
and the data given, for the standard com- 
pass. 

In examination for reserve officers, if 
order to stress the necessity for complete 
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familiarity with the determination of 
courses, the data may be given in such a 
way as to require the solution for the true 
course. 

Positions. The names of the positions 
used in problems on examinations will be 
as follows: 

D.R. Dead Reckoning Position. The 
position obtained by using the true course 
and speed as given. Dead reckoning is 
carried from noon to noon or from the de- 
parture to the following noon when the de- 
parture occurs after noon. Each noon the 
new D.R. is started from the observed posi- 
tion at noon if one is obtained. It forms 
the backbone of the navigator’s work. It 
continues regardless of sights, and shows 
at the end of the day (noon), just how 
much the plain reckoning is out, due to cur- 
rent, wind, and poor steering. At sea a 
study of these elements enables the naviga- 
tor to correct to some extent either his own 
estimates, or the handling of the ship. 

The method of working from a morning 
or evening fix by shifting the origin of the 
next D.R. calculations to this fix and then 
calling the next position D.R. is not stand- 
ard practice. 

C.R. Current Reckoning Position. This 
is the position obtained when the dead 
reckoning course and speed are applied to 
the last fix and is the point from which the 
current is laid off. This position is not an 
end in itself, but merely the name of a 
working point. 

E.P. Estimated Position. This position 
is the one obtained by applying the current 
to the C.R. position. It is the position 
which for a time was called the “Naviga- 
tor’s Position” but the latter term has been 
definitely discarded. 

The E.P. is the best position obtained 
short of a fix, using all possible data applied 
to the last fix. In Bowditch, Figure 65, it 
is called the D.R. position, but this is not 
considered standard practice. 

C.P. Computed Point. When only one 
line of position is available, and a perpendic- 
ular is dropped on this line from the esti- 
mated position, it produces a point on the 
line called the “Computed Point.” It is 
the ship’s most probable position on the line. 
This point has been variously defined as the 
perpendicular from the D.R., the C.R., or 
the E.P. position on the line, but the at ove 
definition is more in accordance with the 
best modern practice. 
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Fix. <A _ position obtained by crossing | 
simultaneous lines of position, or lines ad. | 
justed for a short interval between observa. » 
tions, so that the position of the ship being | 
on both lines must naturally be at their jp. 
tersection. 

The question of how far a line may be 
moved and still produce a fix is one which 
has never been and probably never will be 
settled, but it is generally agreed that lines 
produced from successive observations, even 
if the interval from the first to the last js 
as much as half an hour, may be assembled 
at one point to produce a fix. The best! 
practical fix is obtained by observing two | 
bodies 90° apart in azimuth, within a few 
seconds of each other. Simultaneous sights 
under the same conditions are ideal but 
seldom practicable. For this reason simul- 
taneous sights have been eliminated from 
examinations and are only used in element- 
ary instruction at the Naval Academy. | 

The term fix also applies to accurate posi- 
tions obtained from bearings of terrestrial | 
objects, radio bearings, soundings, subma- 
rine bell, and radio beacons, or any combina- 
tion of these. 

Do not confuse lines of bearing of celes- 
tial bodies with lines of bearing of terres- 
trial objects. The former are not lines of 
position but the latter are. 

It is good practice to leave the lines of 
bearing of celestial bodies off the chart in 
plotting, putting in only the position lines! 
with the name of the body from which 
taken and the time marked on the line | 
This is particularly helpful when several 
lines are plotted close together. 

Running Fix. When a line is moved 
ahead several hours by dead reckoning to 
intersect another, as when the morning sun 
line is run up to local apparent noon | 
(L.A.N.) and crossed with the latitude lin 
without intervening sights, it is called « 
running fix. For noon (zone noon) this 
position is run a short distance forward ot | 
back along the course to give the position at 
noon by observation. Positions by observa: 
tion at o800 and 2000 are usually obtained 
from the fixes or running fixes nearest to 
those times, as+the fixes themselves caf 
seldom be obtained at the instant desired. 

L.A.N. Local Apparent Noon. The ex 
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act instant when the sun bears north of 
south. Under most conditions this will be 
when the sun reaches its maximum altitude 
and should come at the calculated instant. If | 
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all three of these phenomena, the sun on the 
meridian by gyro, the calculated time, and 
the maximum altitude, occur at the same 
instant, it makes a good check of the ac- 
curacyof the work done. 

In this connection attention is invited to 
the fact that when the speed is high and the 
course has a large component in a northerly 
or southerly direction the maximum altitude 
will not occur at the instant of L.A.N. 

The o800, noon, and 2000 positions are 
required in the log and are the best positions 
at that time, using all available data. 

Noon. Twelve o'clock meridian as 
shown by the bridge clock. The log is set 
to zero at this instant and the necessary ob- 
servations and data recorded in the log for 
starting a new day. 

Zone Noon. If the watch error on zone 
time is applied to the watch time of noon 
the exact instant of zone noon is found. 
The reason for using this instant is that 
by so doing all ships in a given area will 
report their positions as determined for ex- 
actly the same instant, instead of being at 
variance by as much as half a minute, as 
when ship’s time is used. 

These definitions are to be found in Navi- 
gation and Nautical Astronomy, the present 


‘standard textbook, and are more fully ex- 


plained there. A careful analysis of any 
problem involving lines of position and fixes 
will readily indicate how and why these 
terms are applied. They are the product of 
several years of study and effort at the Na- 
val Academy to enable the navigator to 
name his postions on the chart correctly 
so that they can be readily identified and 
talked about. Every navigator uses these 
positions but an inspection of various books 
on the subject will show a variety of names 
given. 

As the available information in regard to 
winds and currents is not before the eyes 
of the officer taking an examination, care 
has been taken to include all necessary data 
of this character which is required for use 
in problems, stating just how it should be 
used. 

More attention is being paid to courses 
for landfalls than departures. Setting a 
course into the open sea is easy and usually 
any error is trifling and easily corrected in 
the next day’s run, but an error in a landfall 
course may lead to serious consequences and 
should therefore be most carefully laid down 
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allowing for the current and wind condi- 

tions existing or liable to be encountered. 
PROCEDURE AT SEA 

The standard bureau form N.Nav. 143, 

calls for the postion by dead reckoning 


(D.R.) and the position by observation 
(Obs.). Bowditch calls for the following 
data to be furnished at noon: 

nd, 45s 

% A ae 

% i Bee 

4. A DR. 

5. Current: set and drift. Set—direc- 


tion from N. Drift in knots (nautical miles 
per hour), 

6. Course made good since departure or 
previous noon. 

7. Distance made good since departure 
or previous noon. 

8. Distance made good since the begin- 
ning of the voyage. 

g. Distance to destination. 

It is also a good reminder to put in the 
length of the day with these data and the 
predicted time of arrival at destination. 

In reporting positions on N.Nav. Form 
143, when no observed positions are avail- 
able the (Obs.) as shown above should be 
crossed out and the best estimated position 
given, as this represents the best position 
obtainable using all data available. It will be 
noted that in this case the position as re- 
ported has no qualifying adjective but is 
simply called the position. It will be noted 
in Figure 65, in Bowditch, this position is 
called “vessel,” which only tends to compli- 
cate the nomenclature. The D.R. position 
should consist always of the course and dis- 
tance from departure or previous noon, and 
if no other modifying data are available 
should be the only position reported. This 
reduces the positions as reported to the cap- 
tain to three, each of which represents a 
definite method used in obtaining it. 


D.R. Dead reckoning only used as in- 
dicated. 
Obs. A short distance from fix. Current 


applied if necessary. 

Position. Best position obtainable when 
no fix has been obtained for several hours. 
(May include last determined or predicted 
current and leeway.) The navigator marks 
it on the chart E.P., but this term is omitted 
in the report. 

In working up positions, Dutton calls for 
the use of the C.R. position. It is not in- 
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tended that the solution required should be 
such as to demand the use of the latitude 
and longitude of this particular position in 
solving. The D.R., E.P., and the assumed 
positions in the immediate locality are just 
as good to work from and sometimes better 
and the only reason that the C.R. was se- 
lected was for the sake of uniformity of 
solution in problem solving. The method 
of solution should be left entirely to the 
choice of the navigator and only accurate 
positions required. This should get our 
navigators away from the hidebound cosine- 
haversine and encourage them to take an 
interest in other methods, some of which are 
much quicker. 

As personal preference should govern the 
selection of methods of solution, so should 
choice be allowed in obtaining the interval 
to noon. Todd’s method is the only one 
which this department teaches, as it is the 
best. The Bowditch method is entirely satis- 
factory and anyone who prefers it should be 
allowed to use it, but if fleet positions are to 
be coordinated, the same method should be 
used by all navigators. In this connection at- 
tention is invited to H.O. 202 which by tab- 
ulation reduces the amount of work required 
to determine the interval to noon. 

Time. The introduction of standard time 
zones throughout the world, following out 
a system which has been used in this country 
for some years, has brought up many ques- 
tions on board ship as to the method of 
changing time one hour, either as the zone is 
passed into or on the next succeeding hour. 
This change often affects watches and rou- 
tine in a very inconvenient manner. This 
effect has been largely obviated in fleet ma- 
neuvers by such changes being made by 
order of the senior officer in a given area in 
accordance with the Navy Regulations, and 
by individual ship captains operating singly 
by special arrangements, usually during the 
night watches. It is not believed, however, 
that this covers the full intention of the reg- 
ulations and it is believed that while fleets 
should continue to change time on the next 
succeeding hour by order of the commander- 
in-chief, except in this case alone, changes 
should be made on all other ships as soon 
as possible after crossing the time zone 
meridian and the routine adjusted to the 
time change and not the time to the routine. 

In crossing the 180th meridian the method 
should be to change the zone description in 
the log on the next succeeding midnight in 
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order that there may be no incomplete days, ' 
This does not affect the navigator because | 
he must change his working values to cor. 
respond with the exact time and date regard. 
less of the log. 


It is believed that greater care should be / 
used on all ships in working out positions 
those for 0800, noon, and 2000 being given | 
by exact zone time. In other words, the | 
standard instead of being ship’s time ad. | 
justed to within thirty seconds of zone time, | 
should be exact zone time. It is realized 
that this may in many cases make very little | 
difference but in some cases it may help | 
to standardize results and in this way call 
attention to other variations. 


With modern facilities for utilizing the 
radio tick, great stress should be laid on at 
least daily checks on the hack chronometers 
and torpedo-boat watches used. There 
should be no let-up on the care given the 
ship’s standard chronometers where a ship 
carries them, on account of using the hack, 
but if possible both should be checked at 
the same time in order to obviate carrying 
the hack to the standard chronometers. 
With modern radio facilities there should 
be no difficulty in a large ship, as radio tick 
connections can be made to the chart house 
and standard chronometers. Only in this ’ 
way can accurately adjusted longitude be | 
kept, and this may be a frequent source of 
difficulty in adjusting fleet positions. Care 
in the checking and using of comparison 
watches should be constantly exercised, for | 
they too can produce useless errors. It is 
a good practice wherever possible to work 
directly on the hack chronometer face and | 
so eliminate several opportunities for errors. | 


anaes 


ee 


— 


Good modern watches can run_ usually } 
within a rate of three seconds a day and 
the navigator should always keep his watch 
not only carefully rated, but always set 
within thirty seconds of the exact zone time. 


Methods of Solution, Accuracy. The de- 
gree of accuracy of the chart and solution 
work varies to some extent with the individ- 
ual. It is usually based on experience and 
on the method used. There can be over re 
finement but any person who advocates re- 
duction in the greatest practical degree of 
accuracy obtainable is going in the wrong 
direction. The proper standards of acct 
racy to employ in solutions are indicated by 
the tabulated elements in the Nautical AF 
manac. Reference to these will indicate that 
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the values employed should be to the near- 
est tenth of a minute in declination and 
therefore latitude, longitude, and distance, 
and the nearest tenth of a second in elements 
used in the determination of hour angle. 
The correct answer, however, lies in trial 
and error. If every navigator would take 
sights frequently in positions where a defi- 
nite fix from landmarks is possible and a 
good horizon available, he would have a 
far better basic knowledge of what kind of 
results he is obtaining. Remember that this 
involves every type of error and care must 
be exercised in differentiating between the 
time, altitude, horizon, and plotting errors, 
so that each is carefully eliminated until 
the real fault is found. If after all these 
errors have been eliminated and still your 
line of position does not pass through the 
position fixed by cross bearings, or better 
still by sextant angles and three arm pro- 
tractor, then investigate the degree of ac- 
curacy of your method and see just how 
much difference a second or two of time 
or a minute of arc in altitude will really 
make. Of course the conditions of lati- 
tude, declination and altitude must always be 
considered and allowed for. By this is 
meant that when working, for instance, in 
Latitude 23° north, with the declination 
about 23° north, and the time near noon 
with altitude near 90°, every factor changes 
in such a way as to make very close work 
necessary to produce accurate results. On 
the other hand, in higher north latitudes, 
with the sun in south declination, or vice 
versa, much better conditions for check 
work exist. In this connection care must be 
taken in using H.O. 203 and 204 near the 
meridian, and in using the first method of 
Aquino in high latitudes with high declina- 
tions when the hour angle is near 90°. In 
the latter method the last condition very 
seldom arises in ordinary navigation and 
there are usually bodies available at such 
times, of lower declination, and smaller 
hour angles, which will give correct results. 
Even under the adverse conditions noted, 
Aquino’s method will give accurate results 
if the @ and 6 method is used. 

_ Compasses. The question of compass ad- 
justment and accuracy of reading with the 
present gyro compass is still more or less 
indefinite. It seems to be the general opin- 
ion, however, that one-fourth of a degree is 
reasonable accuracy to require in reading 
and adjusting. Courses should be set to 
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the nearest degree and with our present 
drafting machines and compass roses, plot 
ting closer than the nearest degree is hardly 
reasonable. Conditions at sea do not re- 
quire greater accuracy on account of wind, 
sea, speed, and steering errors. 

Compass records at the present time are 
divided unless the navigator himself keeps 
a book to summarize them. The magnetic 
compass record should be kept by the navi- 
gator in accordance with the regulations in 
the regular book issued by the bureau. The 
gyro log is sent to the bureau by the navi- 
gator but is kept by the gyro electrician un- 
der the electrical officer’s: direction in ac- 
cordance with the instructions therein, on a 
special form also issued by the bureau. A 
compass comparison record is kept on the 
bridge by the officer of the deck in which 
comparative entries are made using the mas- 
ter compass as a basis of comparison. In 
this, the corresponding steering magnetic 
compass course is recorded so that if the 
gyro fails the ship can be continued on the 
magnetic compass course until repairs or - 
readjustments can be made. The navigator 
in addition to checking the accuracy of the 
gyro every time a sight is taken, by taking 
the gyro azimuth at the same instant if pos- 
sible, should keep a record book in which 
the compass observations for the day are 
summarized, and a note made every time 
an adjustment for correction of the gyro 
is necessary. The adjustment in the older 
Sperry types may be made by adjusting the 
lubber’s line for small errors but before this 
is resorted to, careful check should be made 
of the latitude settings of ball and dial, and 
of the speed setting. These elements must 
all be cared for, and in addition the speed 
settings going in and out of port should be 
closely watched. If the gyro electrician has 
a S.A.L. or other speed recorder in the gyro 
room, as he should have, the gyro should be 
set for speed, as otherwise constant correc- 
tion of the bearings must be resorted to. 
The amount of this possible error must be 
constantly checked in entering and leaving 
port, by natural ranges using as far as pos- 
sible fixed objects or tangents on shore, ra- 
ther than buoys or objects afloat which are 
likely to be out of place. Even these, how- 
ever, are better than no check at all. A con- 
stant record should be kept of errors noted 
at these times, for if your machine is slight- 
ly out of balance it will usually show by a 
fairly constant error under these conditions. 
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The records to be kept by the navigator 
are as follows: 

(a) Log Book. The care of this record 
with particular reference to the phraseology 
and proper, complete, and accurate entries, 
is one of the most important duties of the 
navigator. 

(b) Work Book. This is no longer re- 
quired to be turned in at the end of the 
cruise so it should be kept for the informa- 
tion of the commanding officer as well as the 
navigator and can be taken from the ship 
or destroyed when the navigator leaves. 

(c) Note Book. A small book in which 
plans for a voyage, data taken in entering 
and leaving port, and all sights are recorded. 
This insures a fair permanency to such rec- 
ords and is in constant use in place of 
scratch paper for such computations as are 
required in connection with voyages, de- 
partures, sight data, etc. 

(d) Compass Camparison Book. A 
small notebook in which the quartermaster 
under the direction of the officer of the deck 
enters the comparative readings of at least 
the master gyro, the steering repeater and 
the steering magnetic compass on every bell 
while the ship is underway. 

(e) Compass Record Book. A daily 
record in which all the navigator’s data on 
the operation of both the gyro and magnetic 
compasses are entered. When working up 
the courses for the captain’s Night Order 
Book all computations should be placed in 
this book. It should also contain a summary 
of the daily operation of the gyros and re- 
peaters in use and any data which may be 
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useful on the behavior of the magnetic 
compasses. g 

(f) Magnetic Compass Record. This! 
should be kept in accordance with existing | 
regulations printed in the book itself, The 
data for the deviation table put in the log ? 
quarterly should be taken from this book, 

(g) Gyro Compass Record. The nay. | 
gator is responsible for this record but mos | 
of the data are collected by the gyro electri. | 
cian under the electrical officer of the ship, 
The instructions for keeping this record cap | 
be found in the book itself. 

(h) Chronometer Record. This record | 
is kept on Form 4, the Daily Comparison 
Book, and the sheets furnished with each | 
chronometer. Instructions are contained in 
the front of the above mentioned form. 

(i) Tactical Data Book. This is a ree 
ord not required by regulations but which ; 
should start with the commissioning of the 
ship and contain a record of all tactical data, 
speed curves, helm angle, curves, etc., 90 | 
that future commanding officers and navi- | 
gators may have some basic data for ma 
neuvering purposes. 

(j) Order Book. A folder containing | 
all movement orders, or copies therof, 
should be kept in the chart house underway, 
so that the navigator may be able to keep | 
closely in touch with all instructions cover- 
ing the duty required of the ship. 

Chart correction. See Bureau of Navw- 


~ 


gation Manual, Page 326a, which gives spe- 
cific and up-to-date instructions for this 
work. 
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Plan of the Harbor and City of 
Annapolis, 1781 


By CHARLES O. PAULLIN 


recently acquired by the division of 

maps, Library of Congress, is from a 
photograph of the original manuscript 
found in the archives des cartes, Depot de la 
Guerre, Ministére de la Guerre, Paris, and 
is now published for the first trme. Accord- 
ing to the legend in the lower right-hand 
corner it is the work of Major Capitaine, an 
aide of Major General Lafayette. Pierre 
Capitaine was a French officer in the service 
of the Continental Congress. In April, 1778, 
he was granted a commission of captain in 
the corps of engineers and a few weeks 
later was promoted to be a “major by 
brevet.” Some sketch plans prepared that 
year by him, probably of the French posi- 
tion in Rhode Island, appeared to Washing- 
ton “to be executed with great accuracy and 
military intelligence.’”* 

The detachment under Lafayette con- 
sisted of three regiments of light infantry 
—about twelve hundred men. The first 
regiment was composed of eight companies 
of the Massachusetts line under Colonel 
Joseph Vose, of Massachusetts ; the second, 
of two companies of the Massachusetts line, 
five of the Connecticut line, and one of the 
Rhode Island line, under Lieutenant Col- 
onel De Gimat, an aide of Lafayette; and 
the third, of five companies of the New 
Jersey line, two of the New Hampshire 
line, and one of the second Canadian regi- 
ment, under Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
Barber, of New Jersey. 

The detachment reached Annapolis on 
March 13 and remained there until April 
4. It was sent to the south by Washington 
from his winter quarters on the Hudson 
(with the exception of the New Jersey 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, 1778, 
PP. 356, 1105. 

Calendar of the Correspondence of George 
Washington, 1., 774, 795. 


(i= map, a photostat of which was 
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troops which joined it in that state) to 
cooperate with the French under Des- 
touches and the militia under Baron Steuben 
in a movement against the enemy in Vir- 
ginia commanded by General Benedict Ar- 
nold. Soon after reaching Annapolis, 
leaving his troops at that place, Lafayette 
proceeded down the Chesapeake Bay and 
on to Yorktown and Williamsburg to 
arrange plans of cooperation. On March 
16, Destouches was defeated by the British 
at the entrance of the bay and the enterprise 
against Arnold was abandoned. Lafayette 
arrived at Annapolis on April 2 and at once 
made plans to extricate his troops, which 
were blockaded by two British vessels, the 
Hope and Monk. Two small merchant 
sloops were armed and manned and acting 
as a convoy accompanied the transports 
carrying the troops to the Head of Elk. 
The British ships retired as the fleet of 
Lafayette left Annapolis harbor.* 

Some interesting information about the 
detachment and Annapolis and its move- 
ment to the Head of Elk is found in the 
diary of Ebenezer Wild, of Vose’s regi- 
ment. The following extract covers the 
period March 12-April 8, 1781.4 


rt) we arrived in Annapolis Harbor 
about sundown. 
13th. All our fleet arrived safe in harbor. 


Two British ships have been seen cruising in the 
bay this morning. 

14th. The British ships seen in the bay yester- 
day have come to anchor at the mouth of the 
harbor. One is a sloop of eighteen guns, the other 
of fourteen; in consequence of which all our fleet 
except the armed vessels have moved up the 
creek. 

15th. 


Remain on board our vessels. A detach- 


®Charlemagne Tower, The Marquis de La- 
Fayette in the American Revolution, I1., 230-250. 
From the Head of Elk the detachment marched 
to Virginia by way of Baltimore and Alexandria. 

* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 2d ser. vol. VI, 
PP. 133-135. 
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ment of the Regiment went on shore and was 
manceuvred by Major Galvan. 

16th. The British vessels keep their station. 
A ball was given (this evening) by the gentle- 
men of the town of Annapolis to the officers of 
our detachment. Went on shore with Mr. Morton 
and Brown. : : ; 

17th. Still remain on board. This being St. 
Patrick’s day, our men are very noisy. 

18th. Sunday. The troops landed and en- 
camped on Sandy Point, opposite the town. 
Heard the enemy were a landing below us. 

roth. Walked with Lieut. Nason round _ the 
Point. British ships ride triumphant in the bay. 

2oth. At 9 o’clock a.m. relieved Ensign Brown 
at the police guard. 

aist. I was relieved at 9 o'clock by Lieut. Reab. 
The regiment exercised in the afternoon. 

22d. Went to Annapolis with a number of 
gentlemen to attend a C. Martial sitting at Mann’s 
Tavern. ; : 

23d. Went a gunning with Capt. Bradford in 
the afternoon. 

24th. Set out at sunrise with Capt. Bradford 
and walked to the point. Our business was to kill 
some ducks, but being unlucky, we returned to 
camp again by 10 o’clock, A.M. 

25th, Sunday. Mounted picket with Capt. Fur- 
man (of the Jersey line). Our picket is left at 
Mrs. Hessehurs, about one mile from camp. 

26th. Our picket was relieved this morning by 
Capt. Burnham. Had a very agreeable guard. 
The regt. was turned out and manceuvred by 
Majr. Galvan this afternoon. 

27th. Breakfasted with Col. Vose on board 
the Speedwell sloop, after which I went with a 
party of men to Tallors point (which is 3 miles 
below Annapolis). Caught three hundred fish of 
different kinds, and returned to Speedwell again 
by 5 o'clock. After taking a drink of grog with 
Col. Vose, returned to camp again. 

28th. Dined with Col. Vose on board the 
Speedwell sloop. An officer of the Brigade was 
sent to Baltimore on Command. 

29th. At 9 o’clock a.m. relieved Ensign Town 
at the police guard. 
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30th. Relieved from guard by Lieut. Holden. 
Dined with Major Galvan. 

3Ist. The regiment was 
manceuvred by Majr. Galvan. 

Annapolis, 1st April, ’81, Sunday. 
Lieut. Nason on board his schooner. 

2d. Our men had orders to draw and cook 
three days provision. The Marquis arrived in 
Annapolis from York Town, in Virginia. 

3d. The troops had orders to draw three days 
more provision, and keep that quantity always 
ready cooked. A detachment consisting of 150 
men, properly officered, are to embark this after- 
noon under the command of Major Galvan. 

4th. The General beat at sunrise, at which 
time the tents were struck and the troops all em- 
barked. Our company went on board a small 
sloop called the Victory. Major Galvan’s detach- 
ment are distributed on board the armed vessels, 
which are to be our convoys up the bay. 

5th. Preparations were made to attack the 
enemy in the bay by our armed vessels and others 
prepared for that purpose; but they moved down 
without giving us the opportunity. Our fleet was 
put in readiness to sail. In the afternoon Capt. 
Hitchcock went on board the Nesbit brig to re- 
lieve Capt. Burnham, he being taken sick. About 
sundown I received orders to make the best of 
my way with the Company to the H. of Elk., in 
consequence of which we sailed as soon as possi- 
ble. The wind and tide being in our favor, sailed 
the most of the night. 

6th. At daylight we found ourselves near the 
mouth of Sisquhannah [Susquehanna] river. Our 
fleet was all in sight, except our armed vessels, 
which remained below. Being almost calm, we 
made but little progress on our voyage this day. 
Came to anchor at 7 o’clock p.M., near the place 
we embarked from the oth ulto. 

7th. Came to sail at 8 o'clock A.M., and arrived 
at the H. of Elk about 11:00 A.m., where the 
Speedwell and several others of our fleet had 
arrived before us. Capt. Webb’s company was 
sent to Cristeen [Christiana] as a guard to some 
stores. 

8th, Sunday. All our fleet arrived safe. 


turned out and 


Dined with 
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American Naval Policy and the Tri-Power 


Conference at Geneva, 1927 
By REAR ApMIRAL W. L. Ropcers, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


HE purpose of the Navy is more than 

merely to defend the coasts of the 

United States from attack. The chief 
purpose of the Navy is to support and main- 
tain the policies of the United States. 
These policies are chiefly economic. Man- 
kind has always lived in a state of economic 
struggle, man against man, and nation 
against nation, for the means of livelihood. 
The effort to earn must be accompanied by 
an effort to retain what we earn. For this 
country, as for Great Britain, the Navy is 
the first line of defense. If you look 
at a map of the world, the United States 
reaches out across the sea to all countries 
except Canada and Mexico. To other na- 
tions than those two, we are virtually an 
island. Our relations with all other coun- 
tries, friendly or hostile as they may be, de- 
pend on sea-power. Therefore it is that 
our Navy is as important to us as hers is 
to England, and therefore our policy is to 
maintain a navy second to none. 

Now a few words to define sea-power 
and tell what it does for this country. Sea- 
power is the combination of a merchant 
fleet for transportation of goods and pas- 
sengers, with a naval fleet to protect those 
merchantmen from attack. This country 
needs sea-power of her own and should not 
borrow sea-power from another because the 
world is an economic unit in which the 
industries of the United States play a great 
part. Although we have a great store of 
raw materials and mineral wealth within the 
territory of the United States, yet there are 
raw products essential to our factories which 
we do not have and which must be pro- 
cured from abroad. Further, we must send 
much overseas to pay for our imports. 

We should no longer rely on other na- 
tions—on England and Germany—to do our 
carrying for us, as they like to advise us 
to do. Like us, they are manufacturing 
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nations whose export and import trade 
reaches into every sea and every corner of 
the earth. They are in the most intense 
economic rivalry with each other and with 
us; jealous of our business success which 
has become so marked within the past 
thirty years. If we allow them to do our 
ocean transportation for us, we shall pay 
too heavily for it. You cannot imagine 
one of the department stores down town 
permitting a rival to handle all deliveries 
and telephone calls for both firms. Errors 
and delays would be all one way. 

Similarly, we must not permit our rivals 
in manufacturing to have exclusive sea- 
power and then expect them to let it work 
for our advantage instead of that of the 
possessors. This is the reason that Con- 
gress maintains a shipping board to run 
a merchant fleet which, as our foreign 
friends like to point out, is run at a loss. 
But the loss is apparent only, as an adver- 
tisement seems an expense. Congress makes 
up a deficit each year on the operations of 
the Fleet Corporation, but nevertheless the 
advantage to the general business of the 
country which we derive from carrying our 
own merchandise with our own carriers at 
reasonable rates is so great that it amply 
repays us by making a great volume of 
foreign business for our factories. 

As an example of what the people gain 
by a very moderate measure of sea-power 
we may refer to our South American trade. 
There is an agricultural and mineral region. 
It furnishes its surplus of these articles to 
the rest of the world and is repaid in manu- 
factured goods—cloth, pianos, machinery, 
what you like. Before the late war this 
country did little business with South 
America. We ran no ships there, and it 
was convenient and profitable for England, 
France, and Germany to carry their own 
manufactured goods in their own ships and 
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sell them there. But none of these qoun- 
tries with shipping cared to give the United 
States good fast lines to South America 
for that would have helped rival industries 
and taken work from their own laborers. 
They would not do it. But since the war 
the Shipping Board has run lines to South 
America from this country offering reason- 
able rates, and a profitable business for 
American factories has developed. The 
result has been that foreign steamship lines 
are now anxious to get their share of this 
business and are furnishing good service at 
rates which are controlled by those of the 
Shipping Board. They are very willing to 
put the American lines out of business if 
they can, because, as they say, it is not 
right that the treasury should lose money 
as it is doing to make up the Shipping 
Board deficit. We must not believe in the 
wolf’s regard for the lamb. There can be 
no doubt that were our lines to cease, the 
foreign lines would raise their rates to 
favor their own industries. American trade 
has grown by leaps and bounds as a result 
of American lines to South America. So 
much for the merchant fleet as the first ele- 
ment of sea-power. 

Let us now turn to the Navy as the other 
element of sea-power. The navies of the 
world are built to guard the merchant fleets 
of their own countries and to attack those 
of an enemy. The idea comes as a matter 
of surprise to those whose attention has not 
been attracted by the daily unobtrusive police 
work of the Navy, both in peace and war, 
and remember only Byron’s list of impor- 
tant and spectacular events in naval war- 
fare, “Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.” 
But these renowned actions were all fought 
to control the supply ships which nations 
and armies needed, and upon which the des- 
tinies of nations turned. In the last war, 
every day the submarines fought to starve 
England and every day the English fleet 
blockaded Germany to starve her, until at 
last the English effort won, and the Ger- 
mans lost the spirit to continue. But these 
daily tasks are comparatively forgotten and 
we remember the great Battle of Jutland 
which was no more than a dramatic epi- 
sode and a spectacular effort to break the 
deadlock at sea so that the victor could 
deal more effectively with hostile commerce, 
which would be the real prize or victory. 

_ In our own history our Navy was begun 
In 1794 for the protection of our shipping 
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against the Barbary pirates. But it took 
time to build ships and while waiting we 
had to pay tribute to the rulers of Barbary 
to reward them for refraining from depre- 
dations. Again, in the Napoleonic wars of 
Europe we were not visibly able to protect 
our trade against belligerent interference, 
and our diplomatic efforts were therefore 
entirely ineffectual because we were weak. 
At last, in 1812, we declared war with Eng- 
land on account of her obstruction of 
American trade. In the late war the prin- 
cipal effort of our Navy was similar to that 
of the British. It was to protect the move- 
ments of the carrier fleet taking men and 
supplies to Europe. 

But we need a navy not only when we 
are at war. We need it when other nations 
are at war and we are neutral. Nations 
at war will do with impunity anything 
which they are allowed to do. A great 
thing in war is to cut off the hostile coun- 
try’s overseas supplies. Such supplies come 
very largely from neutral countries, and 
trade is very important to the latter. Our 
professed policy (which we do not follow 
when we are at war ourselves) has been 
for the freedom of neutral trade. We clam- 
ored for it at the beginning of the Great 
War, addressing both England and Ger- 
many. The British foreign minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, said, in his memoirs, that 
his policy had been never to annoy this 
country enough to alienate our sympathy, 
but short of that to stop enemy supplies. 
That was an excellent policy, for it was 
worth England’s while to maintain friendly 
relations. She could not win the war other- 
wise. The German policy was changeable, 
but at the last, the Germans decided that 
American enmity was not worth dreading 
and they pressed the submarine warfare 
until we entered the war, to their undoing. 
Had our naval strength been greater, it is 
possible we should not have had to enter 
the war, for Germany would not have pro- 
voked us so seriously. We know that in 
negotiating a bargain with another man it 
is the strength of his position which induces 
us to make him concessions. Among na- 
tions it is the same. In the next war, 
wherever it may be, with this country neu- 
tral, it will be the size of the American 
Navy which will determine the degree of 
respect which the belligerents will pay to 
our neutrality and to the security of Ameri- 
can commerce. Trade is essential to us 
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even when other nations are at war. Look 
at what happened to Holland’s shipping and 
commerce during the World War. It was 
known that almost nothing short of in- 
vasion would drive her to hostilities. Con- 
sequently, when we declared war, we did 
not hesitate to seize Dutch ships and use 
them. We paid for them, but Holland 
was not allowed to refuse to yield them. 

I shall now speak of the growth and pres- 
ent status of our Navy. After our Civil 
War was over, we found that English com- 
petition had driven our merchant ships off 
the seas while we were engaged in the war. 
Having no great maritime interests, we 
allowed the Navy to run down, until the 
early eighties. Then a revival started and 
by 1898, when we became engaged in the 
Spanish War, we had a sufficient Navy to 
defeat that of Spain, free Cuba, and occupy 
the Philippines. But this was not accom- 
plished without arousing much ill-will in 
continental Europe, where the German em- 
peror tried to form a coalition against us 
to prevent our victory over Spain. This 
came to nothing because England remem- 
bered that Germany had annoyed her in 
South Africa a short while before and took 
pleasure in telling Germany that the idea of 
the coalition was disagreeable to her. Rus- 
sia also was our friend. Thus our success 
in the Spanish War was owing to the dip- 
lomatic support which England gave to our 
Spanish policy. When it began to be rea- 
lized in this country that the Spanish War 
had thrown us into world politics, it became 
clear that it would be wise to depend on 
our own naval strength, as we could not 
always hope to have England’s navy actively 
backing us. By 1904 the Navy Department 
building policy, not publicly announced, was 
to match the German battleship fleet by 
1915. Congress did not give enough money 
to accomplish this, and when we entered the 
World War in 1917 our task was to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the British navy. 
Accordingly, the large shipbuilding program 
of 1916 was laid aside to build destroyers 
and cargo-carriers and transports to get our 
troops to Europe and protect them from 
submarines on the way. The close of the 
war found us with a large merchant fleet 
of not very suitable ships, and a greatly 
altered economic condition. We were no 


longer a debtor, but a creditor nation. We 
had stimulated our manufactures and our 
trade was pushing into the four quarters of 
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the@arth. 
the administration that a powerful na 

would be the country’s first line of defense 
necessary to give security to the new exter. 
nal policies of the country in regard to 
commerce and free intercourse with the rest 
of the world. It was also whispered at 
this time that Mr. Wilson desired a large 
army and navy in order that the United 
States, under his guidance, might be able 
to give effect to the decisions of the League 
of Nations. However this may be, after 
the armistice the United States undoubt- 
edly committed herself to a great ship. 
building program which was not at all con- 
sonant with England’s new post-war policy 
in diplomacy and world economics. The 
British post-war policy was a subject of 
concern to the British government even 
before the armistice. The great British 


debt and the general economic situation | 


caused the cabinet to decide on a policy of 
reduction of expenses at home and one of 
external tranquility for England and the 
rest of the world in so far as it could be 
controlled by London. During 1919 the 
English leaders were forced to recognize 
that supremacy in manufactures as well as 
in coal and iron had passed to the United 
States. There was one field, however, in 
which England might be able to retain her 
supremacy of the nineteenth century. It 
was on the sea. The German sea-power 
had gone. If American sea-power could be 
stopped from developing as it promised to 
do, both in merchantmen and men-of-wat, 
England could transport and distribute the 
products of the world and continue to thrive 
as the world’s middleman, making discrimi- 
nations as desirable for her. We may feel 
the deepest sympathy for England’s post 
tion before the growth of this country, but 
we can not be expected to yield our own 
requirements for her advantage. In the 
face of Mr. Wilson’s great building pro 
gram, England’s policy of retrenchment was 
incompatible with the two-power naval 
standard of a few years earlier. Here we 
meet England’s policy of naval limitation 
to check United States development of se 
power. At the budget session of Parli 
ment in the spring of 1920, the first lord 
of the Admiralty announced that his gov 
ernment would be guided by a one-powéf 
standard; meaning that Great Britain would 
not permit herself to fall below any other 
power in naval strength. During the rest 
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of the year it became increasingly apparent 
that this parliamentary announcement was 
without any effect on the American build- 
ing program. So at the November session 
of Parliament (1920), the first lord made 
ublic the desire of his government that 
the United States might be induced to 
call for a reduction of naval armaments 
by agreement. The British hope was that 
America could be induced to sacrifice her 
naval superiority in the belief that she was 
making an economic saving for herself at 
the same time that she was promoting the 
peace of the world. Thus England would 
retain supremacy of sea-power. The sug- 
gestion was favorably received by the public 
of this country. I recollect that during 
the winter of 1920-21 my attention was 
called to the British effort to manipulate 
American public opinion to accept the Brit- 
ish policy. By March, 1921, the British 
first lord, in introducing his budget for 
the year, felt sufficiently sure to announce 
the entire list of battleships which the Ad- 
miralty proposed to scrap, in order to carry 
out his retrenchments. By this time, the 
American press was unanimous in its call 
for a conference to limit naval armaments 
as an American contribution to world good- 
will and the new administration yielded to 
the apparent popular demand, fomented by 
England. 

The diplomatic preliminaries became 
public about the middle of the year when 
the British prime minister admitted in 
Parliament that the matter was under dis- 
cussion. He said that if suitable political 
treaties settling points of friction in affairs 
of the Pacific could be arranged, he would 
consent to reduce armaments, by agreement. 
He insisted that the political settlement must 
take precedence of the naval agreement. 

In July, 1921, the American Secretary of 
State issued a preliminary announcement of 
the intentions of his government and a 
month later the President issued a formal 
summons to the conference. France and 
Italy were willing enough to sit in it. They 
cared only to see that neither was able to 
outmatch the other. As for Japan, she was 
ready with her policy in September and 
it came out unofficially in the press. Japan 
seems to have reasoned that in the United 
States the Democratic party in its foreign 
policy had failed to win the country to the 
League of Nations, and that now the Re- 
publican party was seeking a foreign dip- 
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lomatic success and that an agreement on 
almost any terms was essential to the 
American Administration. Accordingly, the 
Japanese seem to have said to themselves, 
“We may accept the probable American 
proposal for reducing our navy, for that 
will suit our present budget difficulties. 
Moreover, we may add whatever further 
conditions seem desirable to us and the 
Americans will not be able to refuse, for 
they intend to sign a treaty.” Such was 
probably the line of thought which led the 
Japanese in September to indicate clearly 
through the press that as the price of their 
concurrence, this country would be ex- 
pected to forego a strong naval base in the 
Far East. Since the Americans called the 
conference it was proper for them to make 
a proposal as a basis of discussion. It 
was possible to set a rather high figure based 
on the status quo of the American fleet, 
built and building, and agree not to exceed 
those figures, or else to accept the much 
lower figures which the British were intend- 
ing to maintain for their battleships as 
already announced in Parliament. When 
the Secretary of State made his pro- 
posal on November 12, 1921, it was appar- 
ent that he accepted the British policy. He 
offered to wipe out our great fleet under 
construction. He proposed the _ ratio 
5-5-3 of total tonnage for Americans, Eng- 
lish, and Japanese. This offer was accom- 
panied by the proposal to limit all other 
classes of combatant ships. The British 
delegate, Mr. Balfour, hastened to com- 
mend the American proposal in principle 
and said our suggestion of 450,000 tons 
for cruisers and destroyers was not ob- 
jectionable for service with the battle fleet, 
but they had to think also of commerce 
protection. The Japanese followed and ac- 
cepted the principle. But when detailed 
terms came to be settled, the English re- 
fused to limit the auxiliary classes in which 
they were already superior. That part of 
the American proposal was stricken out and 
a substitute was inserted merely limiting 
the size of individual cruisers and _ their 
guns. The size of individual battleships 
was limited too, to 35,000 tons. On the 
Japanese side, the proposals were accepted 
for battleships but the balance of force em- 
bodied in the proposed 5-5-3 ratio was much 
disturbed by the added Japanese conditions 
limiting British and American fortifications 
in the Western Pacific. The British and 
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French had a contest over the abolition of 
submarines, which the French insisted on 
retaining as their maritime threat against 
England, and the British yielded rather than 
fail to secure a treaty in which the princi- 
pal item to them was the sacrifice of the 
new American battleships. The naval re- 
sult of the conference was that in order 
to arrive at an agreement this country 
scrapped her superiority of battleships and 
obtained nothing in limitation of numbers 
or total tonnage of cruisers in which the 
British were superior, and if I recollect 
rightly, the Japanese also. Certainly they 
were superior in cruisers to the 5-5-3 ratio. 
In return for this naval sacrifice, the United 
States was able to show a political treaty 
about China and the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
was superseded by the Four-Power Treaty 
between America, England, France, and 
Japan. The English policy of restraining 
the United States sea-power was successful. 
Thereupon both British and Japanese 
started to build heavily in the unlimited 
classes of ships and we did nothing, hoping 
that they might be restrained from exces- 
sive building by our example. 

So things went on for several years, and 
in the meantime the League of Nations 
took up the general subject of reduction of 
armaments both ashore and afloat, in ac- 
cordance with the purpose for which it was 
created. This was necessary because the 
treaty which compelled Germany’s disar- 
mament also pledged the Allies to reduce, 
and Germany from her new place on the 
Council of the League was intimating that 
if the Allies did not reduce she might feel 
at liberty to say the treaty was broken and 
therefore void. Early in 1926 there was an 
assembly at Geneva for the object of mak- 
ing a preliminary examination of on what 
bases a reduction of armaments might be 
made that would be so reasonable that it 
would be accepted generally. The United 
States sent representatives to this confer- 
ence of the League. There was great di- 
vergence of views. Some countries held 
that land, air, and sea armaments must be 
discussed together. Others that they might 
be taken up singly. As for navies, it was 
suggested that they might be regulated ac- 
cording to many different rules in propor- 
tion to total tonnage of ships, by the re- 
sources of each country, by population, etc., 
etc., and what motives were behind its arm- 
aments. Then it was considered whether 





it was possible to decide whether the motiy, 
behind a country’s armament was offensiy, 
or defensive, whether a scale of arm. 
ments could be drawn up for each country 
taking account of its population, resources 
and geographical position, its railways an¢ 
maritime communications, the vulnerability 
of its frontiers, and the time necessary for 
it to mobilize for war. In noting the name 
of the countries for and against each pro- | 
posal it was clear that everybody wanted ty 
get a big handicap on his neighbor’s special 
superiority, and the smaller countries want 
ed to arrange it so that the big countries 
could not shake their fingers at the littl 
ones. The result of a long session was that 
the difficulties of arriving at a definite ree. | 
ommendation were so great that postpone- 
ment was necessary. 


However, it was thought in some quarters — 


that regional or other limited agreements 
might be reached by a few powers as to 
their own forces. Among the governments 
believing that on a smaller scale some re 
duction of armament could be accomplished 
was that of this country. Accordingly, 
early in 1927 President Coolidge sent an 
invitation to France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Japan as the principal naval powers to 
join with the United States in sending dele- 
gates to Geneva, there to discuss a further 
limitation of naval armaments only as be 
tween those powers. As inducements lea¢- 
ing him to issue this invitation the Presi- 
dent referred to his desire to preserve the 
peace of the world by doing away with 
competitive armaments. He said that i 
1922 we denied ourselves superiority in bat- 
tleships but could not get a limitation cover- 
ing all classes of ships as we had proposed. 
This country had therefore been awaiting 
an opportunity favorable to renewing the 
uncompleted effort of 1922. Other nations 
were building heavily, and although their 
program had not yet become really com- 
petitive, he was desirous of taking a step 
to prevent a danger which seemed approach- 
ing. The discussions at Geneva by the 
League had shown general limitation to be 
hard to reach, but he hoped for better suc- 
cess with only five participants and consid 
ering navies only. France replied saying 
that she preferred to work through the 
League and believed that navies could be 
limited only when considered in connection 
with other arms. Italy said that owing to 
her favorable geographic position the 
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United States could reduce armaments with 
advantage as the President urged, but Italy 
was not able to do so owing to her less 
fortunate geographic situation. Great Brit- 
ain and Japan only accepted the invitation 
but the other two countries sent observers 
who were admitted to the meetings but took 
no part therein. The conference assembled 
at Geneva, on June 20, 1927, and organized 
under the chairmanship of the senior Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr. Gibson, ambassador to 
Belgium. At the first plenary session he 
announced that in 1922, Washington did not 
insist on cruiser limitation but he was now 
to urge it. The United States was now 
much behind the others because we were 
reluctant to build. America was guided 
only by desire for defense and he proposed 
that they should now discuss tonnages. 
Thereupon he offered modification of the 
rejected portion of the American proposal 
at Washington five years earlier, based on 
the approval at Washington by Mr. Bal- 
four and Admiral Kato of the principles of 
the whole American proposal. He sugges- 
ted four categories of ships: cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and an unrestricted 
class of ships of only nominal combatant 
strength, aggregating for cruisers and de- 
stroyers about 480,000 tons as a maximum 
for the Americans and British, with the 
Japanese ratio at six to ten. The Ameri- 
can delegate hoped that the other powers 
might find it possible to accept even lower 
figures than his proposed minimum of 
400,000 tons. Mr. Bridgeman, speaking for 
Great Britain, alluded to her insular posi- 
tion and her great dependence on sea routes 
for absolute necessaries and said the out- 
lying parts of the Empire were also con- 
cerned. He agreed in large measure, he 
said, with the principle announced by the 
chairman, and said that the American pro- 
posal for a conference had forestalled a 
British call by a very brief time—he had 
long been engaged in a study of what might 
be hoped for, and had already informed the 
cabinet of what the Admiralty was pre- 
pared to suggest as suitable British terms. 
Thereupon he did not offer to accept the 
American proposal to complete the work of 
the Washington Conference by limiting 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, but 
asked the conference instead to modify the 
completed work of the Washington Confer- 
€ncé in various ways, the effect of which 
would be to increase the superiority of the 
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sritish navy to ours. Particularly the 
British asked to put a low limit on the 
size of individual cruisers permitted, lower 
than by the Washington agreement. De- 
stroyers were to be limited to 1,400 tons 
and leaders to 1,750 tons. Submarines the 
British did not want at all, but if they could 
not be abolished, then there might be two 
sizes not exceeding 1,600 and 600 tons re- 
spectively. The Japanese representative, 
Admiral Saito, said he had listened with 
sympathy to the previous speakers and that 
Japan wanted no change in the Washington 
Treaty and desired now to prevent any in- 
crease in the present naval strength of any 
of the three nations. The hands of all the 
players were now on the table and it was 
quite apparent that the British Empire 
wanted a still further reduction of Ameri- 
can strength in battleships. Having just 
completed two new ones under the terms of 
the Washington Treaty, she wished to alter 
it so as to increase the advantage she al- 
ready held under it. This was at no time 
regarded with any favor by the Americans, 
nor by the Japanese. The Japanese sug- 
gestion that no nation should increase her 
tonnage beyond that then existing fell most 
severely on the United States, which had 
authorized no new vessels for several years, 
while the others had been building on a con- 
siderable scale. Thereupon, the conference 
turned to committee work for several weeks 
in the endeavor to reach some agreement in 
the matter of cruisers. We wanted big 
ships because our lack of bases throughout 
the world made larger ships more necessary 
to the United States than to England with 
ports of her own scattered over the earth, 
for the extra fuel we needed required bigger 
ships to carry it. The English insisted on 
a much larger tonnage than we proposed. 
We felt the need of cruisers to defend our 
merchant shipping in all parts of the world 
just as England did, but the English wanted 
supremacy while seeming to ask equality. 
We wanted big ships; the English wanted 
big numbers of smaller ships; and the Japa- 
nese wanted to increase their end of the 5- 
5*3 ratio. Every day the secretariat issued 
a report of progress. The press of all 
countries was much interested. The Ameri- 
can papers supported their delegates 
strongly, apparently much to the surprise of 
the British, who thought they could have 
their own way in America as they had had 
five years before. Thereupon the British 
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papers asserted frequently and forcibly, 
without denial by the British government, 
that the conference was likely to fail be- 
cause the American delegates were very ill- 
prepared for their work. The fact was that 
only on one point were the American dele- 
gates unprepared. They were not ready to 
accept the British proposals as soon as they 
heard them. I take it that this charge of 
the British press was made more to affect 
American opinion than British. For if our 
people could be persuaded, it might be that 
they would say, “Since our representatives 
do not know their business, we might as 
well take the British offer.” But our press 
reported the conference extremely well and 
the British views made no headway in this 
country. As the American delegates showed 
no signs of yielding to the British stand, 
Mr. Bridgeman called for a second plenary 
session on July 14, and said he had called 
for it on account of gross misrepresentations 
of the British case in certain quarters 
(meaning that the American people had not 
been guided by the British press). He pro- 
ceeded to say that the British program had 
been fully considered long before the call 
was issued. The British did not want big 
cruisers, neither did they want limitation of 
total tonnage, but limitation by classes and 
numbers, and they must have a cruiser ton- 
nage of far greater than 400,000 tons. They 
had been accused of arrogant superiority in 
having refused parity to the United States, 
but they wanted to have the least possible 
force necessary for their own safety with- 
out any thought of competition. They 
needed numbers to cover the seas. He 
pointed out that in 1904 the British navy 
had 157 cruisers and now only asked for 
seventy under the agreement he suggested. 
The Japanese delegate said that the Ameri- 
can proposal was for from 450,000 to 
550,000 tons for cruisers and destroyers to- 
gether. He proposed that of this allowance 
there should be ten 10,000-ton cruisers for 
America and Great Britain and seven for 
Japan. After those public statements the 
conference then reverted to committee work 
and the British heads of delegation returned 
to London, presumably to receive new in- 
structions from the cabinet. By the end of 
July it was apparent that no agreement was 
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to be reached. By the time of the final ges. 
sion the British offered to come down ty } 
a figure still far above the maximum Amer. | 
can proposal, which Mr. Gibson said could 


not possibly go above 400,000 tons of eruis. 


ers. The Americans said they could not | 
consent to agree to a proposal so far aboye 
what they suggested. This would not } | 
limitation. And so, with mutual expressions | 
of regard the conference broke up. 

It seems that the call was made by 1s 
in the belief that the English would be wilt | 
ing to accept a figure for the total that was | 
near the original American proposal of 
300,000 tons of cruisers and_ that the | 
difference in regard to the size of individual | 
ships could be compromised. The English | 
were on the point of calling the conference | 
and accepted our call because they thought | 
that they would be able to direct public 
opinion in this country, and thus oblige our 
administration to accede to English wishes. 
The recent budget proposal sent to Con- 
gress was for twenty-five 10,000-ton 
cruisers, and the British are offering to 
omit one ship from this year’s program, 
presumably for effect on American opinion. 

In conclusion, I may venture my own 
opinion that any call from the United States 
to limit armaments will be successful only 
under the condition that made the call of 
1921 successful, namely, that the United 
States is outbuilding the others, and a com 
ference would be the means of checking 
her. ' 

The result of the conference seems to | 
show that England will not care to limit her 
navy by treaty unless the United States 
gives indication-of intending to outbuild her. 
Second, the United States is turning defi 
nitely to maintain a sea-power in proportion 
to her great commercial needs and i) 
dustrial activities, and, lastly, that in the 
future she will form her opinions for her 
self and that as Mr. Coolidge said in his 
message the other day, the country will go 
its way to establish a navy adequate to ih 
own idea of its own necessities without af) 
thought of competition with any other 
country, just as the British delegate desired 
at Geneva, for his country, and this 8 
undoubtedly the right course for both 
countries. 
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SR MERSENZMEN VY EENS/LIEIY/ SALE 
The sailorman, like the postman who takes a long walk on his holiday, goes ashore and finds a good place from which he can see his ship. 
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Courtesy Tai Sing Loo, Honolulu 


KAMEHAMEHA STATUE, HONOLULU, T. H. 


The man at the foot of the statue has an interesting history. For many, many years he has spent part of 
each day praying to the statue for the return of his king. 
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Hawaiians ‘Say it with flowers” 
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Giant flower “Lei” 


Courtesy of Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves, U. $. Navy, Retired 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER EDWIN T. DE HAVEN, U.S. NAVY 
Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 7, 1816. Died in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 1, 1865. Copied 
from family Bible: “Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, has the date of death, the 2nd of May, 1865, aged 48 
years, and the press notices that say he was born May 7, 1819." 
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At the time of assignment to this duty, Lieutenant De Haven was on duty at the Naval 
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boatswain, all officers of the expedition were of the class entering the Naval Academy in 1841. 


Observatory under Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
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The DeHaven Arctic Expedition 
A Forgotten Page in American Naval History 


By REAR ADMIRAL ALBERT GLEAVES, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


Compiled by permission of his daughter, Mrs. H. Parker Rolfe, from the reports and 
diary of Lieutenant Edwin J. DeHaven, U. S. Navy, Commanding the Expedition, 1850-1851. 


N THE spring of 1845, Sir John Frank- 
I lin, a veteran Arctic explorer, then past 

his three score years, sailed from Eng- 
land with H.M.S. Erebus and Terror to dis- 
cover the Northwest Passage, which was be- 
lieved to connect Baffin Bay with Bering 
Strait. The vessels were spoken off the 
coast of Greenland three months later, 
and then nothing more was heard of them. 
The mystery of their disappearance excited 
the attention of the civilized world. Lady 
Franklin was indefatigable in fitting out 
search parties at her own expense; and she 
won widespread sympathy by her devotion 
and endeavors to find some trace of the nav- 
igators, Thirty-nine expeditions, govern- 
ment and private, were sent out at various 
times, but it was not until 1857 that the re- 
mains of Franklin’s ships were found in 
the vicinity of King William’s Land at a 
spot sixty miles almost due west of the mag- 
netic pole discovered by Sir John Ross in 
1831. A record was picked up there, stating 
that Sir John Franklin died June 11, 1847, 
that the ships were abandoned the following 
spring, and that the survivors would attempt 
to make their way back to civilization by 
way of Back River. Nothing further was 
ever heard of them. In the spring of 1850, 
the British government fitted out two expe- 
ditions: one to enter the Arctic by way of 
Baffin Bay and Lancaster Sound, the other 
by Bering Strait. Lady Franklin appealed 
to the President of the United States for 
his codperation early in 1850 when the Brit- 
ish decided to make another effort. She 
urged him “to join heart and hand in the 
enterprise of snatching the last navigators 
from a dreary grave.” The President was 
willing but Congress held back, and it was 
not until Mr. Henry Grinnell, a. wealthy 
merchant of New York, offered to finance 


an expedition, that Congress authorized a 
detail of officers and men from the Navy to 
man. it. 

Two small hermaphrodite brigs, renamed 
Advance and Rescue, were obtained, of 144 
and 64 tons respectively and fitted out 
generously with the best equipment avail- 
able at that time. But their habitability was 
poor, although they proved excellent sea- 
boats and their smallness made it easier to 
protect them against ice pressure. As a 
matter of fact it proved their salvation on 
more than one occasion, as will be seen in 
the course of this narrative. 

Lieutenant Edwin J. DeHaven, U. S. 
Navy, was selected for the command. He 
was thirty-four years old and had served 
with Wilkes in the exploring expedition sev- 
eral years before, during which he visited 
the Antarctic continent; at the time of his 
assignment to the Grinnell ships, he was on 
duty at the Naval Observatory with the 
famous Maury and was considered an au- 
thority on meteorology and oceanology. He 
is described by a member of one of the Eng- 
lish ships who met him in the Arctic, “as 
fine a specimen of a seaman, and a rough 
and ready officer as I had ever seen . . 
with a sharp, quick eye, a countenance 
bronzed and apparently inured to all weath- 
ers; his voice gave unmistakable signs of 
energy, promptitude and decision. There 
was no mistaking the man. He was un- 
doubtedly well fitted to lead such an expe- 
dition, and I felt charmed to see it.” Dr. 
Elisha Kane says that he considered De- 
Haven to have the finest constitution of any 
man in the expedition. 

With the exception of Dr. Kane and Dr. 
Vreeland and the boatswain, Mr. Brooks, 
all the officers were Naval Academy men of 
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the class of ’41. Murdaugh was the execu- 
tive and acting master of the Advance and 
with him were Dr. Kane, Midshipman Lov- 
ell and the boatswain. The officers of the 
Rescue were Acting Master S. P. Griffin, 
commanding ; Acting Master Robert R. Car- 
ter, and Past Assistant Surgeon Benja- 
min Vreeland. The Advance was manned 
by seventeen men, and the Rescue sixteen. 
Dr. Kane was already a man of international 
reputation at the time he joined DeHaven, 
and subsequently he won distinction as an 
Arctic explorer in two expeditions con- 
ducted by himself. He became the historian 
of DeHaven’s voyage. 

A word about the ships: they were so 
small that Dr. Kane wrote, “I felt as if I 
could straddle from the main hatch to the 
bulwarks,” and again, “A little hurricane 
house amidships contained the one galley 
that cooked for all hands. The cabin in 
which the four officers lived was somewhat 
less in dimensions than a penitentiary cell, 
with just room for two berths of six feet 
each on a side. The country was com- 
pletely filled up with a hinged table and 
four camp stools. The space between decks 
was about three feet.” Not much larger in 
fact than the cabin of Hendrik Hudson’s 
Half Moon. There were no heating ar- 
rangements except Argand burners and 
stoves, but the latter were stored in the hold 
for many weeks. 

On a cheerless, cloudy day in May, 1850, 
the ships cast off from the navy yard, and 
passing under the towering stern of the 
North Carolina, receiving ship, were towed 
down East River by the small steamer Na- 
hant, heartily cheered by the spectators on 
the wharves and Battery. Mr. Grinnell and 
his two sons accompanied DeHaven in the 
Advance well outside the Hook, and re- 
turned to New York in the pilot boat. 

DeHaven’s instructions were to search 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait as far 
west as Cape Walker, and to the northward 
in Wellington Channel. The ships were to 
keep in company if possible. The com- 
mander was “advised” to avoid spending 
the winter in the Arctic “unless it became 
necessary,” but under no circumstances was 
he to remain longer than two years. The 
conduct of the expedition was left largely 
to the discretion of the commander. 

The English ships engaged in the search 
in 1850 were: 
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H.M.S. Resolute Captain Austin, 
Steam tender Pioneer R.N. 
H.M.S. Assistance Captain Ommaney 
Steam tender Intrepid R.N. 


Lady Franklin 
Sophia 

Prince Albert 
(topsail schooner) 
Felix (schooner) 
Steam tender Mary 

. North Star, store ship 


Of the above, Numbers 5, 6, 7 were fitted 
out by Lady Franklin. The Prince Alber 
had gone out the year before and was in 
Baffin Bay when our ships sailed from New 
York. 

Sir John Ross was a veteran of the Are. 
tic who had fitted out the Felix and Mary 
at his own expense aided by private sub- 
scription. He was now past eighty years 
and when the Admiralty declined his offer 
of service and his many suggestions, he re 


Captain Penny, R.N. 
} Commander Forsythe 
R.N. 


PES NAMPWN 


| six John Ross 


— 


fused to remain idle and so made the op | 


portunity himself of again searching for his 
old shipmate, Franklin. 

The dramatis persone of the interesting 
but abortive little drama of 1850 have now 
been presented. 

The American ships arrived in the lati- 
tude of Upernavik without unusual ine- 
dent on July 8. Floe ice, icebergs which 
were 400 feet high, and unfavorable winds 
had delayed their progress. On August 9, 
they were within four miles of the Sabine 
Islands ; on August 17, Dudley Diggs Island 
was passed and the next day they entered 
the “North Water’; the sea was open and 
the wind fair from southeast. DeHaven 
stood across Baffin Bay for Lancaster Sound 
and entered it the next day. At this point 
we take up his diary. 

“Monday, August 19. A moderate breeze 
from southeast with cloudy weather and 
somewhat foggy, passed an occasional berg 
with a few pieces of floe ice. Two vessels 


were discovered on the lee quarter; they 


appeared to be good sailers as they over 
hauled us quite rapidly; we however were 
under short sail to enable the Rescue to keep 
up. 
“In the course of the afternoon the 
strangers came up with and spoke us; they 
proved to be Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
brigs under the command of Captain Penny, 
who gave us the gratifying intelligence that 
Commander Austin’s squadron was at the 
Cary Islands three days ago—that the North 
Star was in the Sound, and that he himself 
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was bound there after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to penetrate Jones Sound. 

“The fair wind continuing, we entered 
Lancaster Sound in company in the eve- 
ning. On doubling Cape Osborn, which 
we did at 10 P.M. the wind hauled to the 
East and freshened to a strong gale accom- 
panied with a thick fog and a heavy sea. At 
11, it looked so threatening, and not know- 
ing the state of the Sound I judged it pru- 
dent to heave to head to the south. At the 
time we did so we had Cape Warrender in 
sight close aboard with a rock out of water 
quite near to us a little to the East? of the 
Cape. To the east of Cape Osborn we saw 
another rock. They must have been more 
than half a mile from the shore as well as 
we could judge from the denseness of the 
fog. Neither is marked on the charts. At 
midnight neither Captain Penny’s squadron 
nor the Rescue was in sight. 

“T think the wind and sea are both heavier 
than any we have experienced since leaving 
New York. 

“Tuesday, August 20. Gale still continu- 
ing with thick weather. Fortunately we 
found the sea unobstructed except with a 
few pieces of drift ice which we were able 
to avoid. At 6 a.M. wore to the North? in 
hopes of falling in with the Rescue. At 
g A.M. made the north shore and put our 
head south again. In the afternoon the 
gale moderated somewhat and we were able 
to see two or three miles around us—turned 
the reefs out and kept away to the S¢ & W4, 
wind moderate from the East4. At I1 P.M. 
the fog set in very thick and the water as- 
suming a very light appearance hove to 
head north. Tried the soundings but could 
find none at 11 fms. 

“Wednesday, 21st, at 2 A.M. kept away 
and made a vessel which we supposed to be 
the Rescue—stood for her. She proved to 
be the British schooner Felix, Captain Sir J. 
Ross on the same mission as ourselves. He 
desired me to say to the North Star, if I 
should fall in with her, that he was the 
bearer of orders for her immediate return 
to England. 

“To find her would give us a good oppor- 
tunity of communicating with our friends at 
home, and judging that Port Leopold would 
be the most likely place to do so I accord- 
ingly bore up for it, and made all sail, wind 
still from the East‘ but getting light. The 
fog holding up soon after, we found our- 
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selves off the western Cape of Admiralty 
inlet about 15 miles dist. 

“The Felix was bound West‘ also but we 
outsailed her with all ease. At 9 she was 
about 3 miles astern of us, and was ob- 
served to haul by the wind to the North‘. 
Sailing along the south shore at about 5 
miles distance Cape York in sight on the 
port bow, wind getting light. 

“August 23. Harpooned a seal. Wind 
from the N¢ & Wé¢ and increasing to a 
steady breeze enabled us lay up well for Port 
Leopold on the Star4 tack. At 6 P.M. as 
we drew in with the land a sail was dis- 
covered on the lee bow. On approaching 
her she was seen to be running towards us 
through drift ice which extended and ap- 
peared to be closely packed towards the 
land. We tacked to the N4, and hove to 
for the strange sail to come up. She proved 
to be the Prince Albert under the command 
of Commander Forsythe of the Royal Navy. 
Commander Forsythe came on board accom- 
panied by Mr. Snow, his second in com- 
mand. The latter gentleman had just re- 
turned from Port Leopold whither he had 
been in a boat (the vessel not being able to 
get in). No intelligence was obtained there 
of Franklin and his companions. The de- 
pot established by Sir J. Ross was found to 
be complete for the relief of any party that 
might have to resort to it in distress. The 
P. A. came through the pack with Com* 
Austin’s and Capt" Penny’s squadron and 
the Felix. 

“Saturday, August 24. A steady and 
moderate breeze from the West?; running 
to the North? through continuous streams 
of ice, occasionally receiving heavy shocks. 
Passed about 3 miles to leeward of Prince 
Leopold’s Island. Saw a walrus. 

“The Prince Albert following in our 
wake ; at 9 A.M. saw two brigs to windward ; 
they are undoubtedly Capt® Penny’s squad- 
ron, the Lady Franklin and Sophia. 

“At Mer. Cape Hurd bore N. by E. and 
center of Leopold Island, S%4 W. After 
passing Leopold Island, we got out of the 
stream ice into clear water; stood over to 
the north shore and began beating to wind- 
ward. Prince Albert in company. 

“Sunday, August 25. A good breeze 
from the West? all day with pleasant 
weather and a strong current setting to the 
East4, 


“Beating to the West*?. In the morning 
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watch we were off Radstock Bay, and by 
7 A.M. had reached as far as Gascoigne In- 
let. The Prince Albert in sight to wind- 
ward. Met with a good deal of stream ice 
off shore. At Mer. we had reached Cape 
Riley on which a cairn was seen; hove the 
ship to and went on shore myself to examine 
it. Found that it had been erected only the 
day previous by Capt" Ommaney of 
H.B.M.’s ship Assistance. A smaller cairn 
was also noticed which, we learned after- 
wards, had been erected on the same day by 
our consort; she was here in company with 
the Assistance. 

“Our vessel had been hove to about a 
mile from the shore, or in a position that 
I conceived safe. But soon after reaching 
the shore I observed that she was drifting 
down very rapidly. I felt a little uneasy 
but confiding in the experience and skill 
of Lt. Murdaugh, I paid but little attention 
to it. In a few minutes however her po- 
sition became a critical one. I could not 
embark and get off to her in time to avoid 
the catastrophe. An effort was made to 
save her, but unfortunately she had got into 
the influence of a strong tide setting directly 
on to the cape and her helm became nearly 
useless; she first struck some grounded 
masses of ice; passing through them she 
grounded in g feet water at not more than 
200 yds. from the perpendicular cliff of 
Cape Riley. 

“Furled sail and took out kedge in hopes 
of hauling her off, but the tide was falling 
and our efforts were vain. Our hopes now 
depended upon the rise of the tide; good 
hawsers were attached to the grounded 
masses of ice outside of us where there was 
abundance of water to float the vessel. Our 
anchors were planted, and heavy articles 
about deck were placed in the boats and 
spare spars launched overboard in order to 
lighten the vessel as much as possible. As 
the tide went down she fell over on her 
bilge. In the evening the Rescue came in 
sight, and making us out in our awkward 
predicament hove to in the offing and sent 
a boat in. She was directed to remain near 
us till further orders should be given. At 
low tide we had but 5 feet water under us, 
bottom rather hard composed of sand and 
small stones (the débris of a limestone bluff 
800 feet high which constitutes Cape Riley). 
The tide rising the ship righted, and at 
11:30 P.M. (about high water) by bring- 
ing a heavy strain upon our hawser, she 
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floated off. 
and made fast to one of the outer grounded 
hummocks. 

“On Cape Riley were found fragments of 
wood and preserved meat cans together with 
other indications that a party had been ep. 
camped there at no distant period. The 
notice left by Capt" Ommaney also spoke 
of these relics. 

“August 26. 
warped clear of the grounded ice and hay- 
ing got on board our anchor, spars &c, we 
made sail and worked to the N.W. to round 


Beechy Island; a light breeze from the | 


West?. Rescue in company. After passi 

Beechy Island we found Wellington Chan- 
nel completely filled with an impenetrable 
mass of heavy ice, leaving but a narrow 


Warped her to a safe depth 





By 2:30 A.M. we had | 





channel along the Eastern shore into which | 


we stood. To the light air we had, hauled 


to the South’, Capt" Penny’s squadron 8 | 


miles ahead of us. Reaching Point Innes 
we came up with Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
Capt" Penny had been on shore and return- 
ing at this moment he came on board of us, 
He informed us that there were distinct 
traces of an encampment on the point, and 
many relics similar to those found at C 
Riley were picked up. A piece of paper 
found contained the name of one of the 
officers of Franklin’s expedition written in 
pencil, thus proving beyond a doubt that 
some of his party had encamped here, but 
when or under what circumstances it was 
difficult to say. The preserved meat cans 
bore the name of the person who supplied 
his expedition. 

“From Point Innes to the W.N.W. was 


an open lead of clear water, and notwith- | 


standing Capt" Penny told us it was im- 
practicable to make any headway in that 


direction, I determined to run as far as it | 


was possible and satisfy myself; so at 6 
P.M. with a freshening breeze from S.E. we 
bore up and made sail—several walruses and 
a white bear were seen on the floes but 
we could not stop to pursue them. Captain 
Ommaney’s two vessels were now descried 
about 8 miles to the West? apparently im- 
movably beset. After running 15 miles we 
came to the end of the lead, and thick snowy 
weather coming on, we hauled our wind at 
9:30 P.M. and by 3 A.M. of the 27th we 
had groped our way back to Point Innes, 
where we found Capt. Penny’s squadron 
still holding on. We made fast to the land 
ice, which we found about 3 miles to the 
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North of the Point; by this time the snow 
had ceased, but the wind drew up the chan- 
nel quite strong. The character of the land 
was so entirely altered by the recent snow 
that it was difficult to realize that it was the 
same we had left but a few hours before. 
Whilst fast to the ice we obtained some 
water. The season being far advanced and 
almost hopeless of finding a passage either 
north or west in this vicinity, I had made 
up my mind to follow the edge of this ice 
to the South’ in hopes of meeting with 
more success; with this view we cast off 
from the ice at 4:30 A.M., and commenced 
retracing our steps through the channel 
along shore towards Beechy Island, wind 
from the East? quite fresh. 

“At 7 the Scht Felix, Captain Sir J. Ross, 
was seen rounding the Island from the East4 
and then to make fast to the fixed ice in a 
bight between the island and Cape Spenser. 
The wind not being favourable for my in- 
tention of running to the South’, we made 
fast to the ice near the Felix, and I did 
myself the honour of visiting her veteran 
commander. Capt" Penny with his squad- 
ron joined us here and in consultation it was 
resolved that parties from each of the ves- 
sels should be despatched in all directions 
in order that a most minute examination 
of the shores should be made for further 
and more satisfactory evidence respecting 
Franklin and his companions. These efforts 
were crowned with signal success, for at the 
distance of a mile from the vessels on the 
inside of Beechy Island were found satis- 
factory proofs that Franklin had made that 
his winter quarters in ’46. The proofs con- 
sisted of an immense number of preserved 
meat cans with the maker’s name; a great 
deal of rubbish such as would be discarded 
from well-appointed ships during a long and 
tedious winter, but above all were three 
graves of men who died on board the Erebus 
and Terror. The graves were discovered by 
Captain Penny’s men. They were well 
protected against the depredations of wild 
animals and each was provided with a head 
board on which was painted the name of the 
man, date of death, and name of ship. 

“These relics were so satisfactory to me 
that Franklin had gone up Wellington 

nnel, or to the West? along the north 
shore of the straits that I was induced to 
forego my intended effort further south par- 
ticularly as a view August 27, from the 
top of Beechy I. showed the whole straits 
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both south and west to be filled with 
heavily and closely packed ice, leaving us 
without the faintest hope of getting along 
in that quarter. Having made up my mind 
on this point I determined to make further 
search alongshore to the north; with this 
view I directed Capt" Griffin to proceed 
with the Rescue as far as the land ice would 
permit to the north of Point Innes, and 
there securing his vessel, head a party and 
proceed along the shore as far as practic- 
able, so as to return in 48 hours from the 
time of leaving his vessel. The Rescue 
parted from us at 4 P.M. in prosecution of 
these orders; a light but fair wind must 
have carried her to her destination in a few 
hours.” 

To turn for a moment from the diary. 
Sir John Ross was the most picturesque 
figure of the expedition. He was a very 
old man, more than four score, short and 
stocky, vigorous, and well able to bear the 
hazards and trials of the Arctic. He had 
been wounded in four engagements, once 
at Trafalgar, and “was scarred from head 
to foot.” He had conducted two polar ex- 
peditions, and in one of them had wintered 
four years in Arctic snows. “And here he 
is again,” writes Kane, “in a flimsy cockle- 
shell, after contributing his purse and his 
influence, embarked himself in the crusade 
of search for a lost comrade. We met him 
off Admiralty Inlet, just about the spot 
where he was picked up seventeen years 
before.” In a letter to a friend in Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Kane says, “I think I see him 
over again—the old furrowed sailor, stand- 
ing by the tiller of his miserable little 
schooner, as she rolled, staggering along 
in a heavy sea. The old sea-dog!” 

There is no doubt that the old man’s im- 
portunities were annoying to the Admiralty, 
who declined his suggestions and requests 
for employment in the Arctic, and finally 
told him that their aid was for his nephew, 
Sir James Ross. Kane says, “He was kept 
in the shadow by a close Admiralty clique.” 
He died in 1856. 

“August 28. At 2:30 A.M. barque Reso- 
lute, Captain Austin, in company with her 
tender, the steamer Pioneer, made her ap- 
pearance coming from the East? round 
Beechy Island. 

“The Resolute made fast to the ice near 
us, but the Pioneer grounded off the point 
of the Island. I was anxious to join our 
consort above Point Innes, but a strong 
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N.W. wind prevented us from getting out 
of our dock without danger of getting 
hampered by the drift ice which set into the 
Bay, subsequently called by Capt. Austin 
Union Bay in remembrance of the fact that 
circumstances had collected in it at the same 
time all the squadrons of research consist- 
ing of seven vessels. 

“Exchanged visits with Capt" Austin. 
He informed me that he had been down to 
the whaling ground at Pond’s Bay, but it 
appeared that no whalers had been able to 
get through the pack this season. Capt. 
Ross also told me that on the morning we 
parted company from him in Lancaster 
Sound, he had fallen in with the North 
Star on her way to England via Disco, 
where she was ordered to land her stores, so 
that our despatches sent on board the Prince 
Albert under the idea that she would fall 
in with her, will not reach home this fall; 
it is to be hoped however that we will be 
reported. Capt" Ross proposed leaving his 
tender the Mary either at this place, or at 
Point Innes, together with a depot of pro- 
visions to be made use of by any of the 
searching parties meeting with disaster. I 
voluntarily contributed from the stores of 
the vessels three barrels: one pork, one beef 
and one flour. Capt. Penny’s squadron, 
being in a more favourable situation for 
moving than ours, got underway and stood 
up for Point Innes. I am in hopes that this 
wind will open a passage along the fixed ice 
to the West‘. 

“August 29. At noon joined our consort, 
Capt. Griffin having just returned; he re- 
ported having minutely examined the shore 
as far as Cape Bowden without discovering 
any traces of the lost ones. A cairn or ar- 
tificial mound of stones was met with, but 
it appeared to be of ancient date and sup- 
posed to have been erected by the Esqui- 
maux. It was pulled to pieces, but nothing 
found. It is not known that any civilized 
being has ever been up this channel so far 
before. We may be considered its first 
explorers. 

“The S.E. wind blasting our prospects of 
finding an opening to the West at present, I 
had determined to return to Union Bay and 
enjoy the society of our fellow explorers 
since nothing else could be done. There- 
fore with the Rescue in company we left 
the fixed ice and stood for Point Innes on 
reaching which however we found that the 
ice had set in from the South’ and com- 
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pletely blocked up the channel through 
which we had sailed but a few hours before. 

“There was nothing for us to do, but ge. 
cure our vessels which we did, to the heq 
field pressing against the point immediately 
to leeward of it. The thermometer fell to 
-+29° Temp., water the same. 

“August 30. Wind fresh from S.E. sky 
overcast with snow. At 8 a.M. one of Lady 
Franklin’s boats returned from a visit to 
the Assistance and Intrepid (beset in the 
ice a few miles from Barlow’s Inlet), 
Boarded us to refresh both officers and men 


who were quite exhausted with cold and | 


fatigue. They had left their own vessel 
early yesterday morning and pulling up the 
lead as far as the ice would permit had 
traveled over the floe to the Assistance 
which vessel they found heavily ripped, her 
rudder being injured and several of her 
timbers broken; whilst this S.E. wind con- 
tinues her situation is not likely to he 
bettered. The officer of the boat told us 
that he had seen eleven bears in his trip, 
A dam with two cubs, in the water, came 
near the Rescue; Capt. G. succeeded in 
shooting and securing the whole three, this 
shows that they are quite numerous about 
here at this time. It is not only bears that 
abound here for the open water near us 
appears swarming with seals, narwhals and 
white whales; they are sporting round us 
in vast herds. Dr. Kane being desirous of 
visiting some of his friends in the English 
squadron at Beechy Island I allowed him to 
take passage in the Lady Franklin’s boat. 

“August 31. The snow ceased but the 
wind increased to a strong gale still from 
S.E. the thermometer rose from 30° to 36°. 
The ice commenced piling up on Point 
Innes, and closing in with the shore, threat- 
ening to jam us between; to avoid sucha 
catastrophe we had to cast off and shift our 
berth further to leeward. The long lead to 
the West? has entirely closed leaving us ina 
basin of clear water of about 1 mile in ex- 
tent of a triangular shape. 

“Monday September 2. Wind moderate, 
weather overcast. At 4 P.M. the wind 
hauled to the N4 & E4 and became light 
with foggy weather. In the morning sent 
a party on shore to make further searches 
on Point Innes and its neighborhood. Capt. 
Penny’s information was _ corroborated. 
Besides the remains of a civilized camp 
there was discovered the ruins of an Esqut- 
maux summer house, but apparently of very 
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old date. Two slips of paper directed to 
Sir J. Franklin were picked up; they were 
dropped from a balloon sent up two days 
previously from the Resolute at Beechy I. 

“Capt" Austin paid me a visit in company 
with several of his officers. They came 
without any formality and partook of a has- 
tily prepared dinner. Dr. Kane returned 
with them from Beechy Island. I need not 
say that I was gratified at this visit for they 
had to walk 7 or 8 miles along a rugged 
shore to reach us; it showed a desire to 
cultivate a good understanding with us 
which was not repelled on our part. On 
their leaving I accompanied them a mile or 
two on their return. After parting I ex- 
amined the camp and Esquimaux remains; 
found an implement of bone on digging 
away the stones of the latter, which I have 
preserved; found everything else as it had 
been described to me. I had taken my gun 
along in hopes of seeing something to shoot 
at, but could find nothing except a small 
snipe, which the large shot with which my 
gun was loaded, tore all to pieces, so as to 
render it useless as a specimen. No hares 
were seen. Many flocks of geese have been 
seen daily passing to the south. Mr. Mur- 
daugh shot one today with a ball# 

“While under sail at 8 P.M. we saw the 
Assistance and Intrepid running down un- 
der sail from Barlow Inlet to Cape Ho- 
tham; before dark they had doubled the 
Cape and passed out of sight to the West‘. 
We killed a white bear in the water from 
the ship just previous to our making fast to 
the ice; it was by far the largest we had 
yet seen, measuring 8 ft. 8 in. from nose 
to tip of tail. We had no means of weigh- 
ing him but I estimated his weight at from 
12 to 1500 lbs. The thermometer fell to 
21° at midnight, having been no higher 
than 32° at midday. This temperature 
caused much young ice to form which ob- 
structed the movements of the vessels very 
much before we made fast. 

“Thursday, 5. A mod. breeze from 
north with pleasant weather. During the 
night the loose ice opened a rapid movement 
to the West4 without moving off from the 
fixed ice. This made our situation rather a 


*It was on this visit to the English ships that 

tr. Kane noticed their superior equipment. He 

says “I had to shake off a feeling of almost de- 

spondency, when I saw how much better fitted 

ey were to grapple with our grim enemy, cold. 
. + We have nothing, absolutely nothing.” 
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precarious one for many heavy masses of 
ice were brought down upon us which 
scraped heavily along one side threatening 
destruction to the vessel; more than once it 
was so high as barely to pass under our 
fore yard. This movement however to our 
great relief ceased before daylight. 

“When sufficient light appeared, Capt. 
Ommaney’s squadron was in sight off 
Cape Hotham, but in the course of the 
morning it was observed underway and 
passed out of sight to the West? Got 
soundings in 98 fms. soft mud 7 or eight 
miles N.E. of Barlow Inlet. Towards 
noon the loose ice moved off to the South4, 
and at 2 P.M., the lead being open, we made 
sail and tied up at the entrance of Barlow 
Inlet % mile from the Bluff, 

“We would have been glad to continue on 
our course to the West, but the ice round 
Cape Hotham was too closely packed to ad- 
mit of a passage. In running into Barlow 
Inlet which we did with a good breeze our 
headway was fortunately checked by the re- 
sistance of the young ice, otherwise we 
would have been hard and fast aground 
for when we brought up, our forefoot took 
the bottom in 9 feet of water. The Inlet 
itself, which was a fine protected basin 
reaching two miles inland, was covered with 
last winter’s ice and no prospect of its 
breaking up or disappearing this season; in 
fact, the low range of our thermometer 
rendering such an occurrence almost impos- 
sible. The entrance to the Inlet was at least 
YZ mile wide. Our position was near the 
north pt. or bluff off which extended the 
shoal on which we took the ground. Ahead 
of us at the distance of 200 feet was the 
fixed ice of the harbour. On our star4 side, 
(to the north) was a heavy floe piece ex- 
tending to many hummocks aground under 
the ‘head.’ Within a few feet of us to the 
south were several small bergs and 
grounded masses between which and the 
south shore was a deep channel into the 
harbour—to enter which however it would 
of course be necessary to cut into the fixed 
ice. The depth of water was 10 feet at 
high tide. 

“In the afternoon the Resolute and Pi- 
oneer hove in sight to the East‘, and in the 
evening were observed to make fast to the 
fixed ice, four miles to the North of the 
Inlet. Taking a walk to the shore a cairn 
was looked at erected on the south point of 
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the harbour by Capt. Ommaney—giving 
information of his proceedings. It was 
dated only the day before. 

“September 12. Soon after Midnight the 
wind veered to the N.W. and increased rap- 
idly to a heavy gale which coming off the ice 
brought with it clouds of drift snow. The 
Rescue was blown from her anchors and 
went adrift so suddenly that a boat and two 
of her men were left behind. She got 
under sail, but the wind was so strong that 
she was unable to make fast to the ice again 
—the driving snow soon hid her from us. I 
was not a little uneasy about her. 

“We came near meeting with the same 
fate for the edge of the floe to which we 
were fast kept breaking away, and it was 
with great difficulty that we managed to 
plant other anchors further in to hold on by. 
The people suffered much from cold. The 
thermometer fell with the change of wind to 
+16° and at the end of the day it was but 
+8°, mean +14°. The strength of the 
wind alone kept us from being frozen up. 

“The English vessels had quite as hard 
work as ourselves to avoid breaking adrift. 
The state of the ice and this sudden setting 
in of winter rendered all hope of further 
progress hopeless. Therefore in conformity 
with my instructions I determined to return 
to the United States if it were possible to 
do so. With this determination I had an 
interview with Capt. Austin and offered to 
give him all our provisions and fuel beyond 
one year’s supply which he would have been 
glad to accept but for the detention which 
its removal would require. He appeared 
to think there was not an hour to be lost in 
getting his squadron into a harbour; the 
one he had in view was the small one we 
had seen near Cape Martyr. It appears 
that Capt. Ommaney had also seen it and 
examining it, found it available for shelter- 
ing the squadron—he proposed running for 
it as soon as the weather would permit. I 
then told him that if the ice and weather 
would permit I should land a quantity of 
provisions and fuel at or near Beechy Is- 
land for the relief of any parties that might 
need them.” 

The sun had now swung far to the south 
and Dr. Kane writes, “Over recently glow- 
ing midnight is now a twilight gloom.” All 
the vessels were drifting in the “bay-ice,” 
first in one direction, then in another until 
headed off by wind or ice. On September 
12 the western leads were all closed and the 
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ice conditions so unfavorable, and the season 
so far advanced, that after consultation with 
Captain Griffin, DeHaven made up his mind 
to get his ships out of the pack if possible 
and return home. He was covered by his 
orders from the Secretary of the Navy, and 
his was the responsibility, but his decision 
evidently did not appeal to the officers. Re. 
ferring to it Dr. Kane says: “I believe that 
there was but one feeling among the officers 
of our little squadron, that of unmitigated 
regret that we were no longer to cooperate 
with our gallant associates under the sister 
flag.’”? 

“Friday, September 13. Wind moderating 
but still strong from W. to W.N.W. The 
thermometer fell to 5° giving unmistakable 
evidence of the rapid approach of winter, 
I became uneasy about securing our re- 
treat. At 5 A.M. got underway and com- 
menced beating to windward along the edge 
of the floe. The English squadron also got 
underway and commenced beating to wind- 
ward. The Resolute under sail; the As- 
sistance towed by the Intrepid, and the Pi- 
oneer under sail and steam. Our little 
craft behaved so well that we worked ahead 
and to windward of them. All of Griffith 
Island could not be seen, but the south 
shore of the Straits was in sight proving 
that the late gale had set us very much to 
the south & east together with the ice 
that we made fast to. Had to work through 


-many streams of heavy ice, in doing which 


the vessel received several severe shocks, 
one of which I thought would have carried 
the masts over the bows. Everything that 
was loose shifted its position and the watch 
in the binnacle was thrown down into the 
cabin. Thick snow squalls came on and 
we had to lie to for a while to see our way. 
On this clearing off, Griffith Island was 
discovered not far off, and the Rescue made 
fast in shore. At 2 P.M. we joined com- 
pany with her. 

“Capt. G. informed me that being un- 
able to regain the ice, he had endeavoured 
to hold on under sail, but the low tempera- 
ture soon congealed the spray that flew over 
to such a degree that the vessel became ice 
logged. The crew too began to fag from 
excess of exposure and fatigue. Under 
the circumstances he wisely concluded that 
it was necessary to secure the vessel some- 
where at all hazards. He accordingly bore 
up for the Island, and in endeavoring to 

* History of the First Grinnell Expedition. 
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bring to under its lee, one of the anchors 
was broken and the vessel driven violently 
on the grounded ice stern foremost. The 
rudder was violently wrenched and the 
sternpost I fear split—for the former will 
not work efficiently ; luckily at this juncture 
they succeeded in getting lines to the shore 
and vessel was secured. On joining us she 
was so unmanageable that we had to take 
her in tow. 

“The English squadron had by this time 
come up. We hoisted our colours as an 
intimation that we were homeward bound. 
They evinced no disposition to send letters 
so we bore up for the East? with the wind 
nearly aft. Our headway a good deal ob- 
structed by tenacious ‘pancake’ ice. The 
English vessels stood in for Assistance 
Harbour off the entrance of which they 
were last seen. During the afternoon the 
weather was overcast with frequent squalls 
of snow sometimes obscuring the north 
shore along which we were running. At 10 
or 12 miles to the east of Assistance Har- 


bour, during a clear interval, two brigs and- 


a schooner (undoubtedly the Lady Frank- 
lin, Sophia, and Felix) were seen made 
fast to the land ice where they had evidently 
been driven during the late gale for se- 
curity. Another snow squall coming on hid 
them from our vision. At 8 P.M. we had 
reached Cape Hotham. Hence as far as the 
increasing darkness of the night enabled 
us to see there was nothing to obstruct us 
in our course except the young ice which 
increased rapidly in toughness as the wind 
moderated. Our headway became every 
moment less and less until 11 P.M. when 
we were brought to a dead stand with all 
sail set before a moderate breeze. Our 
position now was annoying in the extreme, 
for after a mature consideration of my in- 
structions I felt that there was no other 
course for me to pursue than that of re- 
turning to the U. S., and from the ob- 


_ servations and experience of others far 


more experienced in the navigation of these 
regions I was led to expect that but little 
difficulty would be experienced in attaining 
Baffin Bay and open water at any time dur- 
ing this month; indeed I think that with 


an ordinary season no doubt would have 


remained upon the subject, but the almost 


| Unprecedented lowness of the temperature 
_ which we have had for the whole of this 


month, and our becoming arrested by the 
young ice with a fair wind, unmovably con- 
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vinced me that the attainment of my object 
was almost hopeless; under this impression 
I was only anxious to place the vessels in 
a safe position within Barlow’s Inlet or 
Beechy Island from whence by means of 
land parties in the spring a goodly extent 
of Wellington Channel might be examined. 

“Sunday, September 15. Wind mod. 
from South to S.W. weather overcast with 
some snow. Temp. 19°; made another 
effort to get along but found all our exer- 
tions fruitless; the ice increasing very rap- 
idly. 

“16. Wind still from the S¢ to S.E. 
blowing a strong breeze with some snow. 
We appear to be drifting to the N¢ rapidly ; 
in the afternoon a small opening took place 
near us; took advantage of it and made 
sail to the N.E. but the ice soon brought 
us up again. 

“This afternoon an object was seen a 
few miles to the N. of us which was the 
subject for speculation for all hands. I 
could make nothing else of it than a bal- 
loon floating just above the ice the para- 
chute touching it. No doubt one sent by 
the English squadron. Deal of squeezing 
up of the ice took place all round and along- 
side of us; had it been thick and strong 
enough, we must have been placed in im- 
minent jeopardy. 

“September 17. Wind mod. from the 
S4 cloudy with some snow. In the morn- 
ing we were off Cape Bowden about mid- 
way of the channel; sounded in 110 fms. 
muddy bottom. Ther. 24°. Could not 
move today. 

“18. Wind still from the S4, but light 
with some snow. Ther. 23°. In the morn- 
ing the ice commenced squeezing and pil- 
ing up all round us in a most formidable 
manner; the vessels were slued in such a 
manner as to bring their head booms in 
contact, and one or the other must have 
received some damage but for the ice sep- 
arating us again. We were subjected to 
some heavy pressure. The ice a short dis- 
tance to the North of us has the appear- 
ance of old and heavy ice, appears to be 
accumulating to the south of us. The ice 
however of recent formation is so covered 
with snow as to give everything around us 
one uniform look of perfect whiteness, 
rendering it impossible to distinguish the 
old from the young ice. The latter is 9 or 
10 inches thick where single, but in most 
places it is far thicker being two, three or 
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more times doubled by the recent pressure 
forcing one table under another. No open 
water visible. 

“September 19. Wind hauled to North? 
early this morning and increased to a mod. 
gale in the course of the day with snow— 
Ther. 17° to 21°. Some movement in the 
ice took place causing a few narrow and in- 
tricate leads to appear; worked the people 
in the afternoon to endeavour to get into 
one but without success. 

“Friday, September 20, 1850. The north 
wind moderating, a sight of the land showed 
that we had been set considerably to the 
South? and nearer to the west shore of the 
Channel. About noon the wind hauled 
again to the S.E. and increased to a mod. 
gale which not only arrested the southerly 
drift of the ice but brought it all back upon 
us with renewed pressure. At Mid. it 
broke up round us and all our efforts were 
required to maintain a safe position without 
being separated from our consort, who still 
remained immovably fixed in the centre of 
a floe. Temp. 27°. 

“Saturday, 21. Wind strong from the 
South? but moderating. Employed all the 
morning watch in securing the vessel to the 
floe that the Rescue is fast in; drifting to the 
north. The medical officers reported to me 
that one of the Rescue’s men was suffering 
with the scurvy, and was rapidly getting 
worse owing to the confined and uncom- 
fortable quarters of that vessel. He was 
accordingly removed to this for better com- 
fort and accommodation. 

“Our own quarters however are anything 
but comfortable. By the aid of several Ar- 
gand lamps burning lard, they are kept at or 
above the freezing point; still much con- 
densation takes place on the beams and in 
our berths. Our prospect of getting out 
is evidently hopeless. 
could but see the ice fixed, and the vessels 
immovably frozen in, so that we might ven- 
ture to remove some of our stores and 
make arrangements for the winter, I would 
not be at all concerned, for our present po- 
sition is an advanced and favourable one 
for operating with pedestrian parties in the 
spring.” 

In his report to the Secretary of the Navy 
submitted after his return to New York, 
DeHaven said that on September 22: 

“We continued to drift slowly to N.N.W. 
when our progress appeared to be arrested 
by a small low island which was discovered 


If however we. 


[ Juy 


in that direction about 7 miles distant, A 
channel 3 or 4 miles in width separated it 
from Cornwallis Island. This latter island 
trending N.W. from our position, termj- 
nated abruptly in an elevated cape to which 
I gave the name of ‘Manning’ after a warm 
personal friend and ardent supporter of the 
Expedition. Between Cornwallis Island and 
some distant high land visible in the N.W, 
appeared a wide channel leading to the 
West‘; a dark misty looking cloud which 
hung over it (technically termed ‘frost 
smoke’) was indicative of much open water 
in that direction..... To the channel 
which appeared to lead in to the open sea 
over which the cloud of ‘frost smoke’ hung 
as a sign, I have given the name of 
‘Maury,’ after the distinguished gentleman 
at the head of our National Observatory, 
whose theory regarding an open sea to the 
north is likely to be realized through this 
channel. 

“To the large mass of land visible be- 
tween N.W. to N.N.E. I gave the name of 
‘Grinnell’ in honor of the men whose phil- 
anthropic mind originated the idea of this 
Expedition, and to whose munificence it 
owes its existence. To a remarkable peak 
bearing N.N.E. from us, distant about 40 
miles, was given the name ‘Mount Frank- 
lin.’ An inlet harbour immediately to the 
north of Cape Bowden was discovered by 
Mr. Griffin in his land excursion from 
Point Innes on 27th August, and has re- 
ceived the name of Griffin Inlet. The small 
island mentioned before was called ‘Mur- 
daugh’s Island’ after the Acting Master of 
the Advance.” 

DeHaven’s report of these discoveries 
gave rise to controversies with the British 
Admiralty, who claimed that Captain Penny 
and not DeHaven was the discoverer. It 
would serve no useful purpose to enter into 
the merits of this discussion. Those who 
are interested may find it set forth in detail 
in the report of the committee appointed 
by the British Admiralty to inquire into the 
conduct of the British expedition to the 
Arctic in 1850, and in an interesting paper 
prepared by Colonel Peter Force and read 
before the National Institute at Washing- 
ton, in vindication of the American discov- 
eries. These documents are in the Library 
of Congress. It is worth noting that a 
similar discussion with the British had 
arisen after Commodore Wilkes announced 
his discovery of the Antarctic continent. 
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It was questioned several years later by 
Sir James Clark Ross, nephew of Sir John 
Ross, and even more distinguished than his 
uncle. For more than half a century 
Wilkes’ name was omitted from most charts 
of the great southland. A few years ago, 
Wilkes’ claims were sustained by Sir Er- 
nest Shackelton, who found his maps for 
the most part correct. 

It will be recalled that the last glimpse 
the Americans had of the English ships 
was on 13th September at which time they 
were working up through the ice for a 
little harbor near Cape Martyr. 

Many months were to elapse before the 
Americans fell in with another vessel. 
Locked fast in the ice of Wellington Chan- 
nel, days passed without prospect of re- 
lease, and DeHaven concluded he was there 
for the winter and preparations were made 
accordingly. With the exception of the Ar- 
gand lamps there was no arrangement for 
heating. This had caused much discomfort 
principally from condensation which cov- 
ered the bulkheads with ice. It was not 
until the middle of October that the stoves 
were got up and fires started. The crew 
of the Rescue was transferred to the Ad- 
vance and both ships were housed under 
canvas, and snugged down for the winter. 

The ships could make no progress, and 
drifted with the ice which daily increased 
in thickness. Hummocks of massive gran- 
ite-like blocks would be thrown up to a 
height of twenty to thirty feet. The action 
was accompanied by a variety of sounds im- 
possible to describe, but which “when heard 
never failed to carry a feeling of awe to 
the stoutest hearts. In the stillness of the 
Arctic night they could be heard several 
miles, and often was the rest of all hands 
disturbed by them.” 

Preparations were made to abandon ships, 
and officers and men were exercised in 
dragging loaded sleds on the ice; they had 
no dogs. Scurvy had appeared, and it was 
necessary to exercise all hands as much as 
possible. Football, skating, sledding and 
Tacing were daily occupations. Theatrical 
entertainments were gotten up and were 
much enjoyed. National holidays were ob- 
served with as much gaiety as could be de- 
vised. 

The last of November the drift appar- 
ently ceased, and DeHaven’s hopes revived 
of becoming fixed for the winter near the 
shore whence land search parties might be 
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sent out in the spring. But this was not 
to be. Westerly gales with heavy snow 
storms drove the ice and ships out into Lan- 
caster Sound. The prospect was anything 
but cheering. Once the entire crew came 
near asphyxiation when the vane on 
“Charlie Noble” failed to turn with the 
change of wind and the coal gas was driven 
below into the confined living quarters. 

The sun disappeared on November 5, but 
the nights were flooded with moonshine. 
The commander with Dr. Kane or other 
officers took long walks on the ice; they 
examined the ice-cracks, or followed the 
tracks of bears and foxes. It was rough 
going and they returned to the ship often 
bathed in perspiration, altho the thermom- 
eter ranged from -12° to 0°. The monot- 
ony was twice interrupted by flogging, one 
man for insubordination, the other for 
breaking into the hold of the Rescue and 
getting “outrageously drunk.” DeHaven 
was a humane man and this necessity of dis- 
cipline disturbed him greatly. Cases of 
discipline were, however, rare. 

As the year drew to a close, brilliant 
auroras were observed, and the weather be- 
came calm, but the movement of the ice 
never ceased and kept the ship’s company 
on the qui vive. 

A sledge was built during the drift and 
loaded with stores and provisions for thirty 
days. When it was completed, as a tryout, 
all hands manned the drag-ropes, with the 
captain on the end of the drag, and dragged 
the sledge about one and a half miles. The 
captain records that he observed the others 
were “slack in stays” and ceased to pull their 
share in order to tire the old man out, and 
he enters in his journal: “Mem. I don’t 
take the lead any more in hauling sledges.” 

As Christmas approached the officers and 
crew made preparations for a theatrical en- 
tertainment; the program for the day in- 
cluded a footrace and games on the ice. 
The temperature rose to 9° F. and the 
weather was balmy as summer. 

“Christmas, December 25. This being 
Xmas and all hands inclined to be cheerful, 
I offered them every facility during the 
few hours of light that we had. In the eve- 
ning a glass of punch was served to each 
man in the ship. This together with a din- 
ner made up of all the good things that 
were at my disposal put them all in the best 
of good spirits. They asked permission to 
toast and cheer me, and the officers gen- 
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erally, which was granted, and a hearty 
cheer they gave us! 


“At 7 P.M. the colors of both vessels were 
hoisted and a number of rockets and blue 
lights were burned. Displayed several 
transparencies of a national and patriotic 
character. At 8 P.M. our theatre opened 
with all the embellishments in our power in 
the way of scenery, which to be sure were 
very limited. 

“The Comedy of the Blue Devils was per- 
formed to the entire amusement if not sat- 
isfaction of the whole community. The 
dramatis persone were represented by the 
crew exclusively and several of the char- 
acters were represented exceedingly well; 
but the one which created the most amuse- 
ment was that of the heroine, a hardy and 
robust fellow of about 6 feet high; his only 
recommendation for the character was he 
had no beard. The Comedy was succeeded 
by several songs and a hornpipe danced to 
the music of the orchestra consisting of one 
jew’s harp. The whole entertainment af- 
forded much amusement to both officers and 
men. 


“It must not be supposed our friends at 
home were forgotten, they were warmly and 
repeatedly toasted at our mess dinner.” 

Occasional bearings of high land through 
the horizon mist gave evidence of the gen- 
eral drift toward Baffin Bay. On the last 
day of the year Cape Warrender bore 
N.N.W. % distant seven miles (see chart). 
The first day of the year was celebrated 
with “a good dinner for the crew and 
spliced the main brace in the evening.” Jan- 
uary 8, the anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans, was another holiday cele- 
brated in the same way as Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

As the days lengthened, the light in- 
creased and the ice became quiet until the 
11th when a crack eighty feet wide opened 
between the two ships, but this soon closed. 
This movement however presaged a violent 
commotion of the ice two days later; mas- 
sive hummocks were forced up high above 
the bulwarks and threatened both ships with 
destruction. The Rescue lost her bowsprit 
and head. Stores that had been placed on 
the ice were ruined or disappeared. The 
stern of the Advance was lifted still higher 
and the ship was listed heavily to starboard. 
In this uncomfortable position she was held 
until spring. 
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Anxious days! Scurvy had been checked 
but not eradicated. Returning light cheered 
the spirits of everybody, but the everlast; 
silence of the Arctic world, when the ice js 
quiet, got on. the nerves. Dr. Kane says 
“even the tinnitus of the idle ear, that inner 
droning that sings to you in the silent sun. 
shine at home, is wanting.” 

Now another danger loomed ahead. Sr | 
John Ross had cautioned DeHaven against 
the danger of icebergs which he argued must 
inevitably create great ruptures in the drift. 
ing floes in Baffin Bay, and if encountered 
would render the possibility of escape from | 
destruction very small indeed. Fortunately 
this was not realized, but it was something 
to be prepared for and to be considered, 


On January 28 at noon, the sun’s upper 
limb was seen from aloft; the next day its 
whole diameter was visible for an hour and 
a half, and its appearance was greeted like 
an old friend by the crew with three 
cheers. Another of the crew was discovered 
drunk, and would have frozen to death had 
he not been accidentally discovered while 
asleep. 


The drift to the S¢ and E*4 continued 
during February, March, and April, with no 
variation except that the days grew longer 
and the cold more intense but the sun’s 
rays warmer. They were now out of Lan- 
caster Sound and in Baffin Bay; narwhal, 
seals, and walrus were seen in the open 
lanes. Bears prowled continuously near the 
ships in search of food; but they were diff- 
cult to hunt. Only two were killed 
during the winter. Flocks of birds—prin- 
cipally. auks, gulls and dovekies—passed 
daily overhead from the south; once a little 
snow bunting, separated from its compan- 
ions, alighted near the ship, then flew away 
to the N4. 


Scurvy increased but was kept under con- | 
trol. All the officers were affected more | 
or less, and in addition both the commander 
and Dr. Kane suffered from snow blindness. 


In the last week of April, her crew were 
returned to the Rescue, holds were fe 
stowed, and housing cloths removed. Dan 
ages from the ice were repaired and the 
ships gotten ready for open water. May 
29, they passed out of the Arctic Circle, but 
it was not until June 5 that the ice released 
them from its grip and the Advance floated 
once more on an even keel. The crew 
gave three cheers, the rudder was shipped, 
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and runs the report, “We were once more 
ready to move as efficient as the day we left 
New York.” 

DeHaven now proceeded to the Whale 
Fish Islands where he arrived on June 17, 
the Rescue coming in the next day. After 
five days’ stay, reinvigorated, he decided to 
return to Barrow Strait and renew the 
search, But the season was already too 
far advanced. On the 7th he fell in with 
two English whalers from whom he obtain- 
ed fresh provisions and newspapers, and 
what was of more importance, the informa- 
tion that the ice conditions had made it 
impossible to cross Melville Bay. In a few 
days he met the entire whaling fleet bound 
south which confirmed the discouraging 
news of the ice barriers. 

DeHaven continued however to push his 
way to the northward, until August 18, 
when he was again nipped in the ice, and 
at this point he definitely decided to abandon 
his efforts to get back to Lancaster Sound. 
“Accordingly we therefore retraced our 
steps to the southward.” After touching 
at the Greenland settlements for refresh- 
ments, the two vessels sailed for New York 
where the Advance arrived on September 
30, and the Rescue a week later. 

Aside from the joint discovery with the 
English ships of the relics of Sir John 
Franklin at Beechy Island, and the discovery 
by the Advance of Grinnell Land, and the 
running survey of the west coast of Well- 
ington Channel by the Rescue, nothing had 
been accomplished towards their objective, 
and DeHaven doubtless felt as DeLong did 
many years after when the Jeanette was 
lost, and he wrote in his journal that it 
“would be hard to be thought of as the man 
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who had attempted to find the North Pole, 
and lost his ship in latitude 76°.” 

DeHaven played his part well, 

Discipline had been maintained through- 
out the trying months of drift and darkness, 
and in spite of repeated outbreaks of scurvy 
there were no deaths. Barring a few minor 
infractions of the regulations, the com- 
mander was able to report that: 

“At all times I was struck with the calm- 
ness and decision of the officers as well as 
the subordination and good conduct of the 
men.” 

Again he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy referring to the terrific ice pressure 
December 7: 

“Each one knew the imminence of the 
peril that surrounded us, and was prepared 
to abide it with a stout heart. There was 
no noise, no confusion. I did not detect 
even in moments when the destruction of 
the vessels seemed inevitable, a single de- 
sponding look among the whole crew. On 
the contrary each one seemed resolved to 
do his whole duty and everything went on 
cheerily and bravely.” 

These are the generous words of a gal- 
lant man, who although an invalid himself 
at times, and suffering greatly, never failed 
to show in himself that ‘good example” 
which from time immemorial has been en- 
joined upon all captains in the Navy. 

Excellent seamanship and discipline saved 
the ships from Arctic perils ; excellent sani- 
tary regulations preserved the lives of the 
men. 

The story of the DeHaven Arctic ex- 
pedition of nearly eighty years ago is an 
honorable page in the traditions of the 
American Navy. 
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The Old Naval Auxiliary Service 


By CoMMANDER W. S. Wuirttep, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


HE old Naval Auxiliary Service in- 

cluded such transports, supply vessels, 

colliers, and other vessels as were as- 
signed to it by the Navy Department and 
were manned by merchant officers and 
crews. These vessels were governed by the 
laws of the United States, by the Navy 
Regulations as far as they were applicable, 
and by the “Regulations for the Naval Aux- 
iliary Service.” 

When war was declared, April, 1917, the 
Naval Auxiliary Service was operating nine- 
teen vessels and had a personnel of about 
230 officers and 1,100 men on active duty. 
In addition there had been about 800 mer- 
chant officers who had seen service on naval 
auxiliaries and had either resigned, or had 
been placed on indefinite furlough without 
pay. 
The Naval Auxiliary Service vessels 
(April, 1917) were: 

Abarenda, Master H. M. Bostwick 

Ajax, Master R. B. Powers 

Arethusa, Master W. R. Kennedy 

Brutus, Master J. R. Driggs 

Cesar, Master I. F. Shurtleff 

Cuyama, Master I. B. Smith 

Cyclops, Master Geo. Worley 

Jason, Master H. T. Merriwether 

Kanawha, Master Richard Werner 

Mars, Master Jas. D. Smith 

Nanshan, Master W. S. Prideaux 

Nereus, Master Jos. Newell 

Nero, Master W. J. Kelton 

Orion, Master F. E. Horton 

Proteus, Master N. S. Hansen 

Sterling, Master P. M. Gadeburg 

Saturn, Master M. P. Nash. 

Vulcan, Master D. A. McBain 

Solace (hospital ship)—Master F. C. Sei- 
bert. 


These vessels were engaged in transport- 
ing fuel and supplies for the Navy on the 
various stations but most of them were on 
the Atlantic, on account of large naval 
forces on that station. The supervisor of 
naval auxiliaries was usually a captain in the 


Navy, with headquarters in the Post Office 
Building, Norfolk, Virginia. He was 
charged with the general duties of the ip. 
spection, care, and supervision of the vessels 
of this service and was held responsible for 
the efficient and economical administration 
of the service, and for the management and 
security of all property. 

He inspected the naval auxiliaries on the 


Atlantic coast at least once every six | 
months. The inspections on the Asiatic and | 


the Pacific stations were made semi-annu- 
ally under the direction of the commander- 
in-chief of each station. 

Officers of the Naval Auxiliary Service 
were classed as masters, first officers, second 
officers, third officers, chief engineers, first 
assistant engineers, second assistant engi- 
neers, third assistant engineer, electricians 
(radio), and clerks. The complement of 
each vessel usually consisted of one officer 
of each of the above grades, with the addi- 
tion of one electrician (radio), and in the 
larger ships an additional third officer and 
third assistant engineer were allowed. 

All officers were required to be citizens 
of the United States, and, with the excep- 
tion of clerks, were required to hold United 
States license. Before appointment, they 
were required to pass a physical examina- 
tion before a medical officer of the Navy, 
and, upon appointment, executed an oath of 
office and signed an agreement to serve at 
least one year, unless sooner released or dis- 
charged. 

Masters were appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy. All other officers were ap 
pointed by the chief of the bureau of nav 
gation, upon the recommendation of the 
supervisor. Appointments to the grade of 
third officer, third assistant engineer, electri- 
cians (radio), and clerks were made from 
enlisted men in the service, or from civil 
qualified enlisted men in the service, or from 
civil life. All applications for such appoint- 
ments were filed with the supervisor, ant 
each application was accompanied by the lt 
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cense, discharge from the U.S. Navy, Army, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Coast Sur- 
vey, and letters of recommendation, From 
these applications the supervisor made his 
recommendation for appointments to the 
chief of the bureau of navigation. 

Vacancies in the upper grades were filled 
by promotions. In making promotions, due 
regard was given to length of service and 
record. Necessary license was also required. 

The crews of the naval auxiliaries varied 
from about thirty to ninety men and were 
classified as follows: 

Petty officers: boatswain, quartermaster, 
carpenter, oiler, water tender, blacksmiths, 
plumbers, and stewards. 

Other ratings: winchmen, seamen, fire- 
men, coal passers, first cook, second cook, 
messman, and cabin boy. 

Petty officers and other members of the 
crew were shipped for a term of three years, 
with the privilege of requesting their dis- 
charge at the end of one year. The crew 
were shipped and discharged in the presence 
of a commissioned officer of the Navy, or 
a U. S. consul in a foreign port, when prac- 
ticable. The men were required to pass a 
physical examination before a medical officer 
of the Navy before shipment. All members 
of the crew were required to be citizens of 
the United States, or of the insular posses- 
sions, or to have taken out their first inten- 
tion papers. Great effort was made to thor- 
oughly Americanize all the crews. 

Quartermasters were obtained from the 
state nautical training ships, when practi- 
cable. Quite a number entered from the 
Navy. Other petty officers and enlisted men 
were obtained from the same sources that 
the merchant ships get their crews. 

The only punishment a master could in- 
flict upon an officer was private reprimand 
or suspension from duty and confinement 
for not more than ten days. If the offense 
was serious, it was investigated, upon re- 
port, by a board of naval officers. 

The master could recommend to the 
supervisor the dismissal of an officer, with 
a full report of the charges, and a state- 
ment from the officer concerned. The super- 
visor then made his recommendation to the 
Department. 

No punishment was inflicted upon a mem- 
ber of the crew other than that authorized 
by the navigation laws of the United States, 
and all punishments so inflicted were re- 
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quired to be strictly in accordance with 
those laws. 

Officers were allowed one dollar per day 
for their subsistence. They elected their 
own mess caterer. All stores, however, were 
purchased by the master, who was the only 
bonded person on board. On the larger ships 
there were three messes. The master usually 
messed alone; the senior officers’ mess con- 
sisted of all officers except the third officer, 
third assistant engineer, and radio electri- 
cian, who comprised the junior officers’ 
mess. The clerk usually messed with the 
senior officers. 

The master was allowed forty-five cents 
per day each for the subsistence of the crew. 

Stores for the several messes were ob- 
tained from the supply officers of navy 
yards and purchased from naval contractors 
in the same manner as supplies are obtained 
for Navy ships. 

All officers and men were checked twenty 
cents per month for the hospital fund, and 
in return they received the same treatment 
in the naval hospitals that was given the 
regular Navy. While undergoing treatment 
at the naval hospital, officers and men re- 
ceived half pay, unless the sickness was due 
to their misconduct, in which case no pay 
was allowed. 

Officers were allowed leave of absence not 
to exceed thirty days each year on full pay. 

It is interesting to note the Naval Auxili- 
ary Service pay table of June 19, 1916, 
which was increased in 1917 from $5 to $25 
in each grade. 

Pay NAVAL 


AUXILIARY 
SERVICE 
June 19, 1916 

ai dias ig wan ode ages aeeto $200.00 
PIABOTOIOORS shail a viaise diet cc teddaelnied 125.00 
ORG CMEICOE © ovr ccs <0 504% ove anmnde 105.00 
ARON, oasis Se 6S oe Vie Sasdeeed 85.00 
OES OR SE a ee ere 175.00 
First Assistant Engineer .............. 125.00 
Second Assistant Engineer ........... 105.00 
Third Assistant Engineer ............. 85.00 
Blectrictan: (WAGIO}. i 6s occ sc ahecsiies 65.00 
NI AUEE Fs gratis ices «5 oie mig Satiniarn sie neaw' 60.00 
IRIE oso. ox acs tla Fin 9c cena eels vee 50.00 
AERIS. 5 6c ose aed om Sane ine wos 43.00 
ES, Sg i uO 5a Mavis WG awa Some eee 35.00 
WNSIELEIOT? kb 2 5 Cesc eee oon as 45.00 
Se hig. dean cau esed ds Cit < eee 45.00 
ES 58 5 hina s aia inn Rx ain eee 40.00 
APRES 6 5s o cscs, ons Sas Lk Tee 35.00 
PENI rena dic cush gla rele vin sacamieemae Maeno 70.00 
See ox SiisrciRis nas d, crciae% vie Sekaieeeon 55.00 
I 25.0%, valividis cass ile ween 25.00 
SR I iin cia a ateecieeix dole hoa oreae 23.00 
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Few can appreciate the difficulties that the 
Naval Auxiliary Service operated under 
just prior to the war, due to the high wages 
paid both officers and men in the merchant 
service, with extra pay for overtime and no 
restrictions. A greater part of the time in 
port was spent by the captain and chief en- 
gineer in chasing up crews. In addition to 
the above, the colliers carried small crews, 
which made the work very hard, especially 
in operating with the fleet. 

The Naval Reserve bill, August 29, 1916, 
provided that: 

Hereafter, in shipping officers and men for 
service on board United States auxiliary vessels, 
preference shall be given to members of the 
Naval Reserve Force, and, after two years from 
the date of approval of this Act, no person shall 
be shipped for such service who is not a member 
of the Naval Reserve Force herein provided. 

All the officers on active duty with few 
exceptions enrolled in the reserve, but for 
various reasons very few men enrolled, prin- 
cipally on account of the very low wages 
paid in the Navy as compared with the 
merchant service. 

On May 1, 1917, all the reserves on the 
auxiliaries were called to active duty with 
the exception of the hospital ships, which 
continued to carry Naval Auxiliary Service 
officers on account of the Geneva conven- 
tion. This placed the auxiliaries in regular 
commission in the Navy and ended the Nav- 
al Auxiliary Service. 

The records show that the Naval Auxili- 
ary Service officers “made good” during the 
war. They formed a valuable nucleus in 
the first part of the war when so many 
ships were taken over, as they were familiar 
with the Navy routine. As long as they held 
out, usually one deck officer and one engi- 
neer were put on board the cargo ships when 
taken over to assist in getting things into 
the Navy routine. It is unfortunate that a 
larger number did not have the Naval Aux- 
iliary Service training. 

The Asiatic fleet under Admiral Dewey 
had no “train” when he received orders to 
mobilize his vessels at Hong Kong and be 
ready to proceed to the Philippines on the 
declaration of war with Spain. To fill this 
deficiency, he bought on April 6, 1898, the 
Nanshan, with 3,000 tons of coal on board. 
On April 9, the Zafiro was bought and 
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loaded with supplies for the fleet. The mer. 
chant officers and crews were engaged, and 
a naval officer ordered to each—Lieutenany 
B. W. Hodges to the Nanshan and Lieutep. 
ant Walter McLean to the Zafiro. This was 
really the first of the Auxiliary Service, 

During the war with Spain other colliers 
and supply vessels were bought, and were 
used after the war to supply our vessels in 
the Asiatic waters. 

Captain Albert Ross on January 8, 1904, 
was made inspector of colliers with an office 
at Baltimore, as the contract was let in Bal- 
timore and the colliers loaded there. 

Captain Adolph Marix, June 19, 1905, re. 
ported as supervisor of naval auxiliaries, 
and the office was moved from Baltimore to 
New York—the contract for coal had been 
shifted there. 

The below named supervisors followed: 
Captain E. B. Barry, September 19, 1907; 
Rear Admiral L. C. Heilner, April 18, 1909; 
Captain Benjamin Tappan, February 6, 
1911; Captain W. A. Gill, February 25, 
1913; Captain A. T. Long, March 4, 1914; 
Captain E, A. Anderson, January 8, 1917; 
Rear Admiral H. Osterhaus, April 19, 1917; 
Commander W. S. Whitted, July 6, 1918. 

The office of supervisor was now shifted 
to Norfolk, Virginia, on account of the coal 
contract shifting to Hampton Roads, 

The reasons for the existence of the 
Naval Auxiliary Service were the lack of 
regular naval officers and men to man these 
ships, economy, and the objection of many 
officers then to serving on non-combatant 
ships. 

Should a shortage of naval officers and 
men occur again and our auxiliaries have to 
be manned from other sources, reserve of- 
ficers and reserve crews should be used. It 
would be unwise to use merchant officers 
and crews with the merchant laws govern- 
ing only, for the navigation laws are such 
that the ships could not be operated effici- 
ently with the fleets. At a most critical 
time, a ship might be tied up for lack of 
officers or men, with no redress. The actual 
cost of operating a ship with a merchant 
crew is less, due to the small number of men 
carried, but in upkeep and other ways little 
would be gained in the long run by using 
merchant crews. 
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Courtesy Tai Sing Loo, Honolulu 
LAVA TUBES 
These tubes were formed by lava flows from Kilauea Volcano on the Island of Hawaii. They extend hundreds of 
feet into the earth. 
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“THE DAWN COMES UP LIKE THUNDER” 


Although the picture reminds one of a tropical sunrise, in reality it is a night view of molten lava flow from th 


e volcano Mauna Loa which eventually de- 


stroyed the village of Hoopuloa, Kona, Hawaii. 
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“THE DAWN COMES UP LIKE THUNDER” 
, in reality it is a night view of molten lava flow fr 


om the volcano Mauna Loa which eventuall - 
stroyed the village of Hoopuloa, Kona, Hawaii. i 


Although the picture reminds one of a tropical sunrise 








Cruiser Types 
(See page 278, March, 1927, PRocEEDINGS) 


Captain H. C. Dincer, U.S.N.—This 
article gives a readable and interesting dis- 
cussion of cruiser types and employment, 
and, as such, it is of interest and value, 
but the conclusions reached do not appear 
to be in agreement with the best authorita- 
tive views. Our cruiser building program, 
as well as that of the other leading naval 
powers, has been decided upon after much 
deliberation by authorities that should be 
very well informed on the matter. A thor- 
ough study of the situation would appar- 
ently indicate that the type of cruiser so 
generally decided upon is a sound one. 

The question of cruiser types has been 
discussed for years. There has not been 
much unanimity about it and those that have 
been built have been fantastic and hetero- 
geneous, based on fads, fancies, and the 
whims of amateurs. In this, France has 
given us more variety than any other coun- 
try. The purpose of a battleship has come 
to be rather clearly understood and designs 
have been evolved which have applied sound 
engineering principles and skill to solve this 
problem as best it may. With cruisers there 
has been no definite crystallization of careful 
military thought in regard to the character- 
istics of cruisers. Until very recently most 
of the cruisers built have been but indiffer- 
ently designed for the essential purposes 
that a cruiser is to carry out in war. 

A cruiser visualizes a vessel of speed and 
of considerable radius of action, with an 
armament capable of meeting small craft 
or vessels of the same type, but not a vessel 
intended to fight battleships. Such a vessel 
should have some fairly heavy guns, but if 
these are assigned, there is not much weight 
left for protection and armor. In fact, real 
protective armor is out of the question. 


Cruisers are now limited to 10,000 tons and 
to eight-inch guns ; and, in fact, this is about 
as large a displacement and as heavy a gun 
as appears desirable for a vessel of this 
type; a somewhat less displacement might 
even fill the bill. 

Cruisers are costly; no navy can afford 


to have a very large number. Is it better to 
have half a dozen different types, as the 
author seems to think, or one type that, after 
due consideration, appears best to meet 
cruiser needs? I think the answer is, one 
type, unless we are to build more than 
twenty. Under present conditions, this 


means a 10,000-ton ship with eight-inch 
guns. We may shuffle the cards as to high 


speed and radius; more guns or less am- 
munition, and curtail everything to give some 
armor protection. However, any consider- 
able armor is inconsistent with heavy guns, 
reasonable ammunition supply, high speed, 
and great endurance. Something has to be 
left off and that something is obviously 
armor protection. If some measure of pro- 
tection can be given by special construction 
without requiring much weight, well and 
good, but an armor belt or heavy protective 
decks are out of the question in a properly 
designed cruiser, 

The so-called armored cruiser is neither 
one thing nor the other. It is not a desirable 
design and has not shown itself so. A con- 
siderable number were built but they never 
filled any really important role. The light 
cruiser has a primary role as scout and as 
screening vessel for the fleet and a secondary 
role as convoy vessel, raider and commerce 
destroyer. The armored cruiser is larger 
and more costly than required for this pur- 
pose and has neither the speed nor the en- 
durance essential to this role. 

New additions to our Navy should be 
made in consideration of what serviceable 
vessels we already have, so as to round out 
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the fleet and make it as effective as possible. 
We have battleships, a generous number of 
destroyers and submarines. The Navy is 
weak in modern cruisers and has no de- 
stroyer leaders. Here are essential needs. 
A few destroyer leaders will tend to make 
our destroyer force more potent and a suit- 
able number of light cruisers will add to the 
effectiveness of our battle fleet. After much 
consideration, our naval authorities have 
adopted a type of light cruiser of 10,000 
tons, a rather heavy armament of eight- 
inch guns, high speed and large steaming 
radius, but with relatively little or no armor 
protection. This type is also being built by 
the leading foreign powers. As a type, this, 
by weight of authority, appears to be the 
one that best meets the apparent needs. The 
details of such a design may, of course, be 
open to possible improvements. Personally, 
I think they are, perhaps, too heavily gunned 
at the expense of ammunition supply. Their 
steaming radius could be improved by util- 
izing more economical machinery, and by 
using three instead of four shafts, various 
very desirable advantages would be gained. 
But the type is sound and appears to be the 
only one that the United States should be 
engaged in building at the present time. 
This author appears to base his observa- 
tion on a rather rosy ideal of plenty of 
funds and the possibility of building a con- 
siderable number of vessels of varying types. 
If we look facts in the face and give reason 
some sway, we will come to the conclusion 
that this day-dream of prolific funds for 
navies in times of peace will only remain 
a dream, for at least some years. We may, 
with reasonable hope, expect a yearly ap- 
propriation of about $350,000,000, and pos- 
sibly as much as $50,000,000 of this may 
be spent for new construction. With this 
in view, we cannot seriously plan for a mul- 
tiplicity of cruiser types. As a matter of 
fact, everything but the light cruiser of from 
5,000 to 10,000 tons and a limited number 
of destroyer leaders is out of the picture. 
We are now concentrating on light cruisers 
of 10,000 tons with a building project of 
eight of them. This represents the total new 
construction program of combatant surface 
vessels authorized for the Navy since the 
World War. Some destroyer leaders are 
also very desirable. The most effective and 
economical design to fill this particular role 
should be used; it will be well under 3,000 
tons displacement. Outside of our battle- 
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ships, the most valuable naval force we hay 
are our three hundred destroyers, Th 
leaders will make this destroyer force mop 
valuable, It would be quite inadvisable tp 
start the building of numerous other cruise 
types which would be more or less side jg. 
sues, 

The author discusses the various fields 
of cruiser activities and then finds that the 
cruiser type now being built by all the prin. 
cipal navies is a questionable one. A try 
cruiser is necessarily a rather unprotected 
vessel and the memorable words of Farra. 
gut, “Our best defense is the well directed 
fire of our own guns,” applies. Protection 
involving any considerable weight on cruis- 
ers, fast mine layers, and destroyers, is 
simply out of the question. A cruiser needs 
speed, endurance, and a well designed and 


well placed battery much more than armor | 


protection. Protection is only a half-way 
measure at best, which, in the design of light, 
high speed vessels, must be given but sec. 
ondary consideration and which cannot be 
allowed any considerable weight. 

The author repeatedly refers to accelera- 
tion of speed, but does not explain what is 
meant thereby. Possibly this refers to spe 
cial types of machinery. All of our modem 
ships are quite satisfactory in this regard 
and there is no particular difference between 
different types of machinery, such as electric 
drive, direct turbine drive and geared tur- 
bine drive. For light cruisers neither elec- 
tric drive nor oil engines, except as an auxil- 
iary and cruising installation, can be seri- 
ously considered at the present time from 
a practical engineering viewpoint. 

Convoying and commerce protection is 
also stressed. Convoying and commerce 
protection may have to be resorted to in 
future wars by the United States; but, on 
the other hand, depending upon the enemy, 
his forces and manner in which they are 
used, it may not be required. It is not likely 
to be as vital as it was to England and 
France in the World War. Commerce caf 
be protected by improvised means when such 
a course is necessary and it appears to be 
more advisable to spend our limited current 
funds upon vessels that can be used def- 
nitely for offensive as well as defensive 
activities. We cannot afford to dissipate 
our very limited funds upon types that have 
merely an incidental military value. 

Destroyer Scout.—This vessel would be 
something like the proposed destroyet 
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leader, though not so fast; hence, it could 
not really fill this important role. It would 
appear that there is some reasonable need 
for certain number of destroyer leaders, but 
there is comparatively small justification for 
a 3,000-ton cruiser of thirty-two knots 
speed. If such a vessel is to exercise the 
function of a destroyer leader, it should have 
the speed of our destroyers, which should 
certainly be somewhat more than thirty- 
three knots. As long as we have in service 
numerous old cruisers that are more eco- 
nomical to maintain, it is not necessary to 
use these new vessels for the so-called gun- 
boat duty; but, when wanted, a vessel spe- 
cially designed as a destroyer leader can per- 
form such duty fully as well as the pro- 
posed destroyer scout. Such a vessel is too 
large and too slow to function properly as a 
destroyer leader and too small in size and 
cruising radius to perform full cruiser serv- 
ice. 

Scouting—Under this heading, reference 
is made to the ability of a vessel to work 
up to maximum speed, as being dependent 
upon the type of vessel and design of power 
plant. This may create an erroneous im- 
pression. As far as I know, any of our 
steam naval vessels can get underway in 
fifteen or twenty minutes and in an emer- 
gency could work up to full speed condi- 
tions within an hour. All our recent de- 
signs are quite satisfactory in this respect 
and there is no great difference among any 
of our high powered vessels in regard to 
this matter. The so-called rate of accelera- 
tion is more largely a function of the oper- 
ating personnel than anything else. Cer- 
tainly there is no essential difference in the 
rate of acceleration between a thirty-two 
knot and a thirty-five knot vessel and the 
chances are that the thirty-five knot vessel 
would attain the speed of thirty-two knots 
quicker than a thirty-two knot vessel would. 
The Diesel engine has some advantage in 
being more ready in stand-by condition, but 
these are out of the picture for the main 
drive of cruisers. 

As to the twenty-four-inch torpedo, why 
stop at that? A thirty-inch would be bigger 
and might be built. However, the twenty- 
one-inch torpedo was not developed over 
night. The author does not state wherein 
the twenty-four-inch torpedo may be super- 
lor to the present torpedoes. Why have only 
one plane; would not two be better? As 
long as we have the gear necessary to serv- 
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ice one, the additional plane itself would not 
add much weight. 

The assumption that the smaller vessel 
will see the larger one first is only fathered 
by hope. A 109 per cent difference in dis- 
placement is not likely to affect this very 
much. 

Coastal Motor Boat Carriers—The use 
and efficiency of such a vessel seems rather 
hazy. Why spend money on types that have 
no clear and definite purpose, when there 
are inadequate funds for truly essential 
types, such as light cruisers and destroyer 
leaders. The author seems to think this ven- 
ture might not be practicable until appro- 
priations are more generous. However, it 
is almost as unjustifiable to waste money 
when the appropriations are large, as it is 
when they are small. 

Armored Cruiser—These designs have 
been the embodiment of ingenious endeavors 
to get something for nothing. These vessels 
cannot fight in line with the battleships and 
are too big and ordinarily slow to go with 
the cruisers. There is no particularly es- 
sential fighting service for vessels of this 
type, except in fanciful roles and hence they 
are used for anything that comes along; 
often for services that a much less expen- 
sive vessel could render fully as well. When 
they are available, they are used, and so is 
anything else that happens to be around. 
The statement that the cost of building and 
maintaining an armored cruiser would be 
less than a scout cruiser cannot be accepted 
without examination. If the armored 
cruiser is to be large, heavily armored, thor- 
oughly protected and of moderate speed— 
say twenty-five or thirty knots—she will be 
more costly than the type of vessel known 
as a light or scout cruiser, 5,000 to 10,000 
tons displacement, thirty knots or more. 
The author further states the scout cruiser 
is admittedly an unsound type. Is this the 
reason that the six foremost naval powers 
have these as one of the principal items of 
their building programs? I fear the ar- 
mored cruiser is more nearly of the unsound 
type, and none have been laid down any- 
where since before the World War. At 
best, the armored cruiser is a weakly de- 
signed battleship and an uneconomical de- 
sign to adopt. 

There appears to be a definite place in our 
fleet for the capital ship, the airplane car- 
rier, the light or scout cruiser, the destroyer 
and destroyer leader, submarines, and mine 
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laying vessels. Any of the older types of 
cruiser, if still in good material condition, 
can be used for convoy and scouting work 
and will be so used, together with converted 
passenger vessels. It is not justifiable to 
build new vessels for this type of service 
until after the demands of the essential ves- 
sels for the fleet—the six types first men- 
tioned—have been met. This practically 
means that armored cruisers and cruisers for 
convoy work would never be buiit as such 
from new designs. We would use our par- 
tially obsolete and made-over vessels in this 
field and devote funds for new construction 
to the more essential types. This appears 
to be the more logical way of spending any 
money Congress may see fit to give the Navy 
for new construction. We have a cruiser 
building program, but, as yet, no destroyer 
leaders are authorized. There is essential 
need for this type and it is hoped, now that 
cruisers have been provided for, that some 
destroyer leaders will be authorized in the 
next naval bill. It is believed undesirable 
for the Navy to sponsor the building of a 
considerable variety of types. If this is 
done the arguments for the different types 
weaken each other and nothing is achieved. 
Let us have some real definite and consistent 
aim in our new construction program. 





Nanking, March 24, 1927 
(See page 1, January, 1928, PROCEEDINGS) 


Mr. W. C. LowpverMILk, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, University of Nanking. 
—The United States Navat INSTITUTE PRo- 
CEEDINGS (January, 1928) was sent to us at 
Pasadena and on my way up here by train 
I read with great interest Captain Smith’s 
account of the Nanking affair. Having been 
through it from the beginning to the 
end it was a very interesting account to me. 
It happened that I was with Dr. Williams 
when he was shot; he fell at my feet. I ex- 
pected to be shot at the same time. I tele- 
phoned Consul Davis of it; then on that 
terrible Thursday evening, after the barrage 


which stopped all attacks on us, the ulti 
matum issued trom the river induced the 
Chinese military authorities to send us ap 
escort of a subordinate officer and foy 
small Cantonese soldiers to go with the two 
automobiles which my assistant had secured 
to look up the missing foreigners, Dr 
Bowen called on me to go, so I first went 
to the American consulate to get in touch 
with Davis for he had not heard that Dayis 
had been attacked, nor of the Socony Hill 
incident ; in fact we had received no news a 
all. I found the consulate looted, with papers 
of Consul Davis’ office strewn all about 
Then I hurried back into the Hansemep 
gate section where I knew some twenty for. 
eigners were hidden and spent until 10:30 
A.M. hunting for them. The local Chinese 
feared treachery and would not give out any 
information until finally I was able to lo- 
cate Anna Moffett, who had been shot 
twice, had lain in her own blood since 7:00 
A.M., and might have suffered serious con- 
sequences had I not found her. Next day] 
rounded up other foreigners in scattered 
parts of the city. Then with W. P. Roberts, 
I got in touch with the gunboats, but it was 
the Japanese landing party which relayed 
our signal to the American destroyer to in- 
form Admiral Hough that we wanted to go 
aboard to report. 

Those were stirring days in Nanking. It 
seems that the United States takes all sorts 
of insults, with no come back. Personally | 
think that if the general who was responsible 
for that outrage had been dealt with at the 
time in a summary manner, some good 
might have been done; as it is, the for 
eigners lost ‘face,’ prestige, and respect. 
The soldiers are insulting and are not con- 
trolled. It isa difficult situation I know, but 
the voice of those naval guns was something 
that was clearly understood, without expla- 
nation. Immediately after the barrage began 
the looting troops and a platoon that were 
making an attack on eighty of us with a de 
mand of $1,000 a head or death to us wert 
called off by bugles and whistles. 
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JAPANESE PLANE CARRIER HOSHO 
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Her funnels are on the starboard side of the vessel and can be lowere 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CARRIER SUBMARINE M-2 
What was formerly a 12-inch gun turret is now used as a hangar. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
“Submarine Battleships” 


Naval and Military Record, May 2.—The 
Great War produced many freaks of naval 
architecture, all devised in the natural hope 
of achieving some signal success over the 
enemy. Amongst these must be counted the 
submarine monitor. The idea of being able 
to produce a 12-inch gun suddenly upon the 
surface of the sea, fire it, and then cause it 
to vanish seemed pregnant with dramatic 
possibilities. The result was the construc- 
tion of the three “M” boats. Unfortunately, 
they came out too late to test the theories on 
which they were designed. All they ever 
proved, indeed, was the mechanical possi- 
bility of mounting a fifty-ton gun in a sub- 
marine without destroying her ability to dive 
and rise. But there was always some un- 
easiness about these craft, and after the loss 
of M-1—through no structural defect, be it 
added—the other two were withdrawn into 
the Experimental Half Flotilla at Ports- 
mouth. Their 12-inch guns have now been 
removed and replaced by four lighter weap- 
ons, so that they have shed their original 
character as submarine monitors. 

At any rate, they have served the purpose 
of demonstrating the mechanical feasibility 
of constructing the “submarine battleship.” 
But they have contributed nothing to the 
problematical question as to whether such 
a craft is worth while. Presumably the 
Admiralty have now definitely concluded 
that she is not worth while. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive of situations in war time in 
which the sudden appearance of such a craft 
might prove a very. nasty surprise. But the 
possibilities in this way do not justify the 
creation and maintenance of a special class 
of vessels designed to try and create them. 
The “M” boats were of no use for flotilla 
work. The rdle of the submarine is pretty 
clearly defined, and the tendency of progress 
is to restrict rather than extend the scope 
of these craft. It is true that since the war 
we have built a submarine cruiser, but no- 
body appears to be quite clear as to what her 
exact purpose would be in war time. Maybe 
it would wait upon opportunity. She might 
wage war against commerce or try to pro- 
tect commerce, but whether such a very 
large submarine is necessary to this work is 
distinctly speculative. Her very size tends 
to defeat the first object of a submarine— 
perfect concealment. If she cannot effect 
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this, then a submarine cruiser has no aq. 
vantage over a surface cruiser and many 
disadvantages in the event of an engage. 
ment. 


Airship Meteorology 

Naval and Military Record, April 25~ 
Several officers are undergoing a special 
course of meteorology in preparation for 


the flight of R-z00, which is promised to 


take place during the course of the ensuing 
summer. To use an Irishism, the more our 
airmen learn about the upper air the les 
they find they know about it. The seaman 
long ago discovered all he needs to know 
about meteorology for his purposes. But oc. 
currences in the atmosphere which would 
not affect him in the least on the surface of 


the ocean might make a vital difference to an | 


aérial navigator. Air fountains, for exam- 
ple, were unknown until men began to fy, 
They then discovered what were first known 
as air pockets, and in the early days of 
underpowered aircraft many disasters were 
caused by encountering these vertical cur- 
rents. The modern airplane is not appre- 
ciably affected by them, thanks to her very 
high velocity, but the airship rises and falls 
heavily on getting into an air fountain, 
bringing tremendous stress upon her elor- 
gated structure. It is claimed for R-100 
that she has sufficient strength to withstand 
any strain that may be imposed upon her 
by the twisting action of a vertical current. 

The science of meteorology has made won- 
derful strides, thanks largely to the necessity 
for an extended study of it imposed by 
aérial navigation. But, unhappily, it can 
never be reduced to the category of an exact 
science. The laws of storms have a nasty 
habit of disregarding themselves, more pat- 
ticularly in tropical regions, where violent 
spasmodic outbreaks occur without any 
warning. The sea-ship and the airplane are 
capable of meeting the unexpected in the 
way of weather to almost any degree, but 
the airship has her limitations in this respect. 
Whether it will be possible to extend these 
limitations to such an extent as to enable 
her to weather out anything short of ab 
normal conditions is the problem which the 
two new British airships will be set to solve. 
Their most enthusiastic champions must 
confess that, from the very nature of their 
design, they must always labor under cot 
siderable disabilities. The crucial question 
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is as to whether a dependable standard of 
safety is attainable. So far this has cer- 
tainly not been demonstrated. Given a defi- 
nite standard of reliability, it will become 
practicable to discuss the utility of the air- 
ship in connection with the fighting services. 
But until this very big “if” has been dis- 
posed of—if, indeed, it ever can be disposed 
of—to enumerate the directions in which a 
great air cruiser, with a radius of 5,000 
miles, would possess distinct advantages 
over an airplane is so far premature as to 
be little more than a waste of time. 


JAPAN 


New Construction and Naval Budget 


La Revue Maritime, April, 1928.—The 
Japanese naval budget for 1928-29 includes 
important appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the navy: (1) eighty-eight million 
yen for the construction of auxiliary ships; 
(2) 320,000 yen for telegraph service; (3) 
four million yén for installations aboard 
ships; (4) three million yen for the estab- 
lishment of naval air bases; (5) twelve mil- 
lion yen for ships in construction. 

The Japanese naval authorities have au- 
thorized the press to publish the new con- 
struction program including the building of 
forty auxiliary ships at a total cost of 200 
million yen. This program is independent of 
the one now being carried out, which is to be 
completed in 1931 and which includes the 
construction of twenty-five auxiliary units. 
Last year, the Japanese Diet approved the 
construction of four destroyers and twenty- 
four other units, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, special ships at a cost of eighty- 
eight to ninety million yen. This year, the 
new organization of the navy became effec- 
tive, adding thirteen units recently com- 
pleted, four destroyers and large subma- 
rines. The fleet is divided into two squad- 
rons including a certain number of divisions 
of battle ships, one destroyer flotilla, one 
submarine flotilla. 

If, in consequence of the Agreements of 
Washington, the Japanese Navy reduced the 
number of capital ships from twenty-one to 
ten, on the other hand the number of cruis- 
ers was raised from twenty to thirty-three ; 
fourteen were present at the great October 
review. Japan has 109 destroyers instead 
of sixty-nine, and fifty-eight submarines in- 
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stead of fifteen. She has three new airship 
carriers, one being the Akagi, of a displace- 
ment of 27,000 tons. The battle fleet was re- 
duced by a tonnage of 100,000 in conse- 
quence of the reduction of the number of 
battleships; but the tonnage of cruisers is 
195,000 instead of 127,000. The artillery of 
the fleet includes sixteen guns of 406 mm. 
which were not in existence in I9IQ; in 
other calibers, the present fleet is equivalent 
to the former: eighty guns of 355 mm. and 
forty-three guns of 203 mm. instead of sev- 
enty-eight and thirty-eight of the same cali- 
ber. As to guns between the calibers of 
150 and 120 mm., the Japanese fleet has 
420, instead of 432 in 1919. 

The Japanese Navy recently acquired mine 
sweepers bearing numbers 1 to 6. In reality 
they are intermediary ships between de- 
stroyers and mine sweepers. Most of the 
mine sweepers built during the different 
wars were constructed hastily during the 
war and have a semi-commercial appear- 
ance. The Japanese, on the other hand, pro- 
duced a special type of sweeper, the appear- 
ance of which suggests rather the destroyer. 
Six units of this type are provided for in 
the navy replacement act for 1926-28. They 
displace 700 tons, have triple expansion mo- 
tors of 2,000 h.p., and a speed of twenty 
knots. Their armament is powerful for 
ships of this type: two guns of 115 mm. and 
two of 75 mm. as anti-aircraft defense. 
They have a light draft, not exceeding 2.3 
meters, so that they may be able to operate 
in shallow waters. It appears, furthermore, 
that these sweepers could serve as excellent 
sub-chasers. Their two main guns enable 
them to attack large sub-cruisers. They can 
be equipped with hydrophones and carry 
heavy submarine charges. The defense of 
the traffic routes between Japan and China 
against submarines is one of the main pre- 
occupations of the Japanese admiralty. This 
type of small ship appears adapted to many 
functions in war time: mine sweeping, mine 
laying, protection of ship trains, submarine 
chasing. 

Finally, according to the Japanese press, 
the minister of communications began, six 
years ago, the construction of an experi- 
mental dry dock. This dry dock, made of 
reinforced concrete, has now been finished: 
length, 135 meters; width, 10 meters; depth, 
6 meters. 
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UNITED STATES 


Plans More Divers and 
Submarine Rescue Vessels 

New York Times, May 8.—Measures for 
contending with submarine disasters by plac- 
ing five submarine rescue vessels at strategic 
points and developing a force of fifty-two 
deep-sea divers were announced by the 
Navy department today. Eighteen or twenty 
divers sought to relieve the S-4. 

The number of rescue vessels will be in- 
creased to five. At present there are avail- 
able for this work only the Falcon, which is 
assigned to the Atlantic area and was used 
in the instances of the S-4, and the Wid- 
geon, which is partly equipped for such op- 
erations and has been assigned to the battle 
fleet in the Pacific. 

The training of deep-sea divers at a 
school to be opened at the Washington Navy 
Yard on July 1 was provided for through 
approval or recommendations submitted by 
the Bureau of Navigation. 


Radium Explosive Tested 

New York Times, May 27.—A new ex- 
plosive, of which radium is an important in- 
gredient today was reported by military pro- 
fessors of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, to have shown itself to be 30 per 
cent more powerful than TNT and 15 per 
cent more effective than commercial dyna- 
mite, in official tests conducted at the col- 
lege. 

The explosive, which was invented by 
Captain H. R. Zimmer of Los Angeles, 
former Army officer, was tried out by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel L. M. Adams, Professor of 
Military Science at the institute. An ounce 
of each of the three explosives was placed 
in three separate lead jars, and their com- 
parative power determined by measuring the 
expansions created by the explosions. 

Representatives of the institute’s Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and of commercial 
powder concerns observed the tests. 

Captain Zimmer refused to allow the in- 
stitute scientists to analyze the explosive, de- 
claring that he believed the United States 
War Department might wish to maintain 
secrecy of his formula. 


Thompson Rifle Wins British Prize 

New York Times, May 1.—The sel f-load- 
ing rifle designed by Brigadier General John 
T. Thompson of the United States Army, 
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won the $15,000 prize offered by the British 
War Office for the most satisfactory rife 
submitted in a competition, it was announced 
today. 

The winning of this prize does not meap 
that the Thompson rifle has been definitely 
adopted for the army, but probably it yi 
now obtain general trial among British 
troops. 

The prize-winning firearm, which was 
made by the Birmingham Small Arms Com. 
pany, is said to fire as accurately and nearly 
twice as rapidly as the most accurate hand- 
operated rifle and gives much more time for 
aiming. 

As director of arsenals of the United 
States Army during the World War and as 
chief of the Small Arms Division of the 
Ordnance Department, Brigadier General 
John T, Thompson received chief credit for 
the speed with which rifles were provided 
for the American forces. 

After the war he produced the Thompson 
sub-machine gun. This weapon, firing .45 
caliber steel jacketed shells at a rapid rate, 
was designed mainly to offset the activities 
of bandits in American cities, prevalent at 
that period. Strangely enough, although 
General Thompson’s idea was that the sub- 
machine gun should be used by the pro- 
tectors of the law, many of the new weapons 
found their way into the hands of gunmen. 
Several were used in hold-up killings in the 
East and the weapons became the favorite 
of Chicago gangsters in their feuds. 


FRANCE 


The Cruiser “Colbert” 

Le Yacht, April 28.—The cruiser Colbert, 
launched Friday, April 20, at Brest, is the 
seventh cruiser undertaken by the French 
Navy since the war; it is the fourth of our 
10,000-ton cruisers and the second of the 
new type initiated by the Suffren which was 
launched a year ago and which is soon to 
begin trials. The ships of this class, whether 
of 8,000 or 10,000. tons, have thus far 
proved to be a remarkable success. As 1s 
well known, the Duquesne and the Tourville 
have in turn beaten, since the beginning of 
the present year, all the speed records of 
cruisers. If the condensers of the cruisers 
of the first series, those of the Duguay- 
Trouin type, gave occasion for worry at 
first due to the difficulty experienced m 
keeping watertight the numerous tubes that 
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are negessary, this question has since Te- 
ceived careful attention and we may feel 
confident that the endurance of our light 
craft fleet will not be affected by that dis- 
advantage. ‘ ; 

Like the Suffren, the Colbert is a little 
longer than the Duquesne and the Tourville, 
194 meters instead of IQI; the width is 
slightly less and the draft is the same. But 
the power is appreciably less; instead of 
four groups of motors of 30,000 h.p., there 
are only three capable of furnishing 100,000 
hp. at forced draft. That is why the speed 
of the Colbert is calculated at 33 knots al- 
though that of the Duquesne was fixed at 
34.5 knots. But, as is well known, the latter 
considerably exceeded the speed announced 
by the Technical Service, which was rather 
conservative. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to hope that the same will be true of the 
new type. 

In this respect, our development has been 
the opposite of that of the English Navy, 
whose first cruisers of 10,000 tons had been 
calculated to have a speed of only 32.5 knots, 
while those following are to have one knot 
more. The reason is that in the latter, they 
dispense with the bulge, the outer caisson 
intended to limit the effects of submarine 
explosions, which it was at first deemed ad- 
visable to install on cruisers as well as on 
battleships. The British admiralty has since 
concluded that it would be dangerous to 
build cruisers with lower speed than that of 
other nations, and that safety of the same 
order can be obtained by further develop- 
ment of interior compartments and by in- 
creasing the scantling of the bulkheads near 
the hull. 

With us, too, it is the consideration of 
safety that marks the difference between the 
Colbert and preceding cruisers. The latter 
are direct descendants of the Duguay-Tro- 
uin type, which in turn resembles the large 
torpedo boats, with the same fineness of 
shape and absence of protection, On the Col- 
bert a thin armor extends over the entire vi- 
tal part of the hull, that is to say, the part 
containing the engines and the powder mag- 
azines. No doubt such armor is incapable 
of stopping a projectile of 203 mm. (8 
inches) fired by another cruiser of the same 
type, still less the fire of the main batteries 
of a battleship, against which a 10,000-ton 
cruiser has no arm other than its speed. 

Owever, it will hardly be pierced by the 
small shells of torpedo boats and will be 
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able to face the outer explosion, i.e., the 
less dangerous, of somewhat heavier shells. 

Furthermore, the partitioning is more 
highly perfected than on the Duquesne type. 
Fifty main compartments rise from the bot- 
tom to the main deck. Protection against 
airplane bombs has likewise been appreciably 
improved. All these advantages are well 
worth the reduction of speed by one knot. 

As main batteries, the Colbert type will 
carry eight guns of 203 mm. arranged in 
four double turrets, two fore and two aft, on 
the center line. Anti-aircraft defense will 
be provided by eight 95 mm. guns, eight 
automatic guns of 37 mm. and twelve ma- 
chine guns. 

The torpedo equipment has not been 
changed: it will consist of six tubes of 550 
mm. on two triple orientable mounts placed 
above the water line. Evidently the staff 
is convinced that such armament is of great 
importance for a ship of such tonnage and 
that that importance is sufficient to justify 
taking the risk involved in the presence of 
torpedoes at an unprotected point, although 
most of the foreign navies do not appear 
to be of the same opinion. The staff as- 
sumes, no doubt, that long distance ‘“‘spread” 
torpedo fire can have its influence on the re- 
sult of a battle, although in this respect ex- 
perience is either lacking or argues against 
such idea. 

A determined effort has been made to 
bring all offensive weapons into simulta- 
neous action as promptly and as completely 
as possible. The Colbert will have the most 
perfect devices thus far invented for the 
control and concentration of fire. Wire- 
less telegraphy, naturally highly developed 
aboard the ship, will be used in case electric 
lines are cut. 

Two catapults installed on the quarter- 
deck will serve to launch hydroplanes, and 
a hoisting crane will be so placed as to re- 
turn to the catapult any plane reaching the 
water alongside the ship. 

The personnel will consist of thirty offi- 
cers and 575 men. All sanitary devices have 
been installed aboard—wash rooms, show- 
ers, bathrooms for the entire personnel. The 
showers for the engineers will be so placed 
that the men will be able to reach them di- 
rectly on their way from the engine rooms 
or the furnaces. There is a recreation and 
reading room for the crew, laundry ma- 
chines, machines for washing the dishes, 
peeling potatoes, etc. The Colbert will be 
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able to carry provisions for thirty days, and 
will have a cruising radius of 5,000 miles at 
fifteen knots and of 700 miles at full speed. 
The boiler tubes will be capable of distilling 
twenty-six tons of water per day. 

The construction of the Colbert has been 
remarkably rapid, since the first rivet was 
driven only six months before the launching. 
Fewer than 30 workman-days were required 
per ton built at the time of launching, while 
33 were necessary for the Suffren, 43 for 
the Duquesne, 53 for the Duguay-Trouim, 
and, twenty years ago, for the Danton, 100. 
These figures show the progress made at 
the port of Brest by improvement in tools 
and the adoption of the system of mass 
construction. 

The cost price of the ship has been esti- 
mated at 142 million as against 125 for the 
Duquesne and 84 for the Duguay-Trouin. 

It is to be noted finally that the Colbert 
is the third ship in our navy to bear that 
name. It had been given to a steam sloop 
in service from 1849 to 1865 and to a battle- 
ship launched in 1876 and dropped from 
the navy list in Ig0o. 

Henry Bernay (i.e. A. Thomazi) 


Convoys and Submarines 

Naval and Military Record, May 2.—The 
interesting controversy is going on. between 
Admirals Ratyé and Schwerer (retired list) 
on the question of safe communications. 
While the former sees in the multiplication 
of long-range submarines an end to that 
convoying practice that proved the true anti- 
dote to pirating in the last war, the latter 
contends that the anti-submarine prepara- 
tions being made in all great navies and es- 
pecially screening, artificial cloud, and cam- 
ouflage tactics will enable safe convoying 
being also to be carried out in future. Ad- 
miral Schwerer, speaking from his war ex- 
perience as commander-in-chief at Brest of 
Atlantic flotillas, does not believe in night 
convoying. He quotes the great losses in- 
curred through that wrong practice by the 
cross-Channel convoys from Britanny to 
Cape Lizzard under British command. He 
was instrumental in obtaining from the Paris 
admiralty the suppression of night convoys 
along the French coasts, with the result that 
no more losses were inflicted to French con- 
voys by German submarines. ‘“Malgré nos 
instances,” he says, “nos amis d’outre- 
manche continuéient long temps a faire la 
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traversée de nuit, d’ot pertes énormes.” 4, 
a true seaman of the old school Admini 
Schwerer has contempt for the unknightly 
combatants of the depths. The submarine 
fears daylight and is only formidable t 
those who dread it and flee from it, To go 
for it, smash it with depth charges ang 
bombs, compel it to lie deep down in the 
water, where it is harmless and doomed gs 
soon as the new efficient detectors have re. 
vealed its presence—that is the tactics the 
eminent admiral is recommending. 

The submarine only wrought such havoe jn 
the last war because British naval men had 
underestimated its capabilities and systemat- 
ically derided them. There is no hope of 
such exploits being repeated. Anti-sub- 
marine warfare is being prepared experi- 
mentally by means of improved appliances 
and devices. Just like Great Britain, France 
is providing anti-torpedo specialists, and in 
combined maneuvers under Admiral Doe. 
teur in the Mediterranean submarines, 
though handled with skill, are not having 
their own way so much as formerly. Fast 
cruisers and destroyers, acting in cooper- 
ation with observation seaplanes and quick- 
circling motor vedettes, are awkward cus 
tomers to tackle. The new practice of main- 
taining suspected sea areas shrouded in low- 
lying mist is perfectly distasteful to sub 
marine commanders, whose old game is be 
ing spoiled. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Jones-White Bill Approved 
Washington Post, May 24.—The Jones 





White shipping bill has been signed by Pres 
ident Coolidge. The measure as passed by 
the Senate provided for continuance oi | 
Government operation of the shipping lines. | 
The House added amendments for the er 
couragement of private operation and m 
conference the House amendments were at 
cepted. The Jones-White Act, therefore | 
while providing for continued Government | 
ownership and operation of lines not yet 
fully self-sustaining, aims at the even 
creation of a privately owned and operated 
merchant marine. 

The long-continued controversy as # 
whether the embryo American merchatl 
marine shall be operated by the Government 
or by private enterprise has been brought t0 
a happy conclusion. The Government has 
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no more right to be in the shipping business 
than in the grocery business. Government 
operation through the years has proved to be 
wasteful and inefficient as well as unfair to 
private operators. In the creation of a mer- 
chant marine, however, certain important 
factors are involved that make Government 
encouragement necessary. Shipbuilding 
must be stimulated and lines in operation 
must be assisted by generous mail pay. 

The Jones-White Bill provides for an in- 
crease of the Shipping Board’s construction 
loan fund from $125,000,000 to $250,000,000 
and authorizes loans from this fund up to 
three-fourths of the cost of a vessel at com- 
paratively low interest rates. It liberalizes 
the postal subvention policy as a result of 
which it is estimated that $7,500,000 will be 
paid annually to American shipping com- 
panies in connection with contracts for car- 
rying the mails. In addition, the measure 
provides that ships may be sold by the vote 
of five of the seven members of the Ship- 
ping Board instead of requiring a unani- 
mous vote. 

The latter provision is of great import- 
ance, since it promises to facilitate the dis- 
posal of ships. That the administration pro- 
poses that this clause shall have meaning 
is indicated by two recent appointments to 
the Shipping Board to succeed members who 
had opposed the sale of Government ships. 

Creation of an American merchant ma- 
rine will now proceed apace. Several oper- 
ators have been awaiting enactment of satis- 
factory legislation to set in motion plans for 
acquisition of certain Government lines. The 
Transoceanic Corporation is expected to re- 
new its request for a construction loan for 
the four-day vessel project, despite the fact 
that the Shipping Board several weeks ago 
characterized this specific project as imprac- 
ticable. The new law establishes a policy 
by which the American merchant marine 
should develop into an adequate agency of 
commerce and a powerful auxiliary of the 
Navy in case of need. 


Shipbuilding Stimulated 


The Nautical Gazette, May 26.—To what 
extent will the Jones-White Bill stimulate 
new ship construction? The outlook, judg- 
ing from the opinions expressed by one or 
two leaders in the industry, is taking on an 
encouraging aspect, in view of the proposed 
building programs of a number of concerns. 
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The American Export Corporation, for in- 
stance, will place an order for four modern, 
fair-sized freighters, with a speed of four- 
teen knots, to be used in their Levant trade 
from New York, plans and specifications 
for which have already been drawn up by 
George G. Sharp, naval architect of New 
York. These four ships represent but an 
intial effort on the part of the American 
Export Corporation to increase its fleet. The 
Matson Line a month ago indicated that 
should the President approve the shipping 
legislation, it would be encouraged to con- 
tract for additional ships to supplement 
those in operation in the Pacific trade. An- 
other company that may go ahead with addi- 
tional building is the Dollar Line. On the 
Atlantic Coast the Munson Line may pos- 
sibly undertake a construction program to 
augment the vessels now operating in its 
South American trade. 

An additional stimulus to shipbuilding is 
seen in the final enactment of the Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriation Bill, which has 
been signed by the President, and which 
makes available $12,000,000 for the recondi- 
tioning of the two liners Mount Vernon and 
Monticello. The Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company, as well as William Gibbs, 
naval architect representing the Shipping 
Board, is drawing up elaborate plans for 
the renovating of these ships. With the 
Mount Vernon and Monticello reconditioned 
to the standards of present-day passenger 
liners, making a well-balanced passenger 
fleet, a number of purchasers should evince 
increased interest in the United States lines. 

The optimism and enthusiasm kindled 
over the prospects of shipbuilding programs 
are not to be wondered at when it is re- 
called that no new ships have been built to 
replace the deteriorating tonnage since the 
war, and that the war-built ships, which 
were emergency vessels, together with the 
ships built five to ten years prior to the war, 
have not the high operating efficiency and 
earning potentialities of the more modern 
foreign-built ships. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will 
exercise great discrimination in the concerns 
to which it extends the benefits of the con- 
struction loan fund, and that it will be made 
available only to such companies as have 
actually proved themselves to be practical 
and fairly successful operators, and that it 
will make no loans to spectacular, fly-by- 








night enterprises that may, at the expense 
of more worthy operators, deplete the trea- 
sury in a wholesale fashion. Whether ap- 
plied to the sale of ships or to the loan of 
construction funds, let us have no repetition 
of “United States Mail” cases. 


ENGINEERING AND RADIO 


Study of High Speed Movements 

Engineers and Engineering, April, 1928. 
—At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, held recently in De- 
troit, a new instrument called the strobo- 
rama, was shown, which is such a radical de- 
velopment of the stroboscopic principle that 
it is not comparable with any of the generally 
known types. Other stroboscopes must be 
used in semidarkness on account of their 
limited illumination, whereas the strobo- 
rama, employing a 1,000 candle power light, 
may be used in daylight or under all ordi- 
nary shop conditions. No attempt is made 
to concentrate this light; on the contrary, 
it is diffused over a wide area so that it 
eliminates all shadows. 

First, a propeller was shown moving at a 
speed of 2,200 revolutions per minute, the 
tips having a linear speed of 200 feet per 
second. Immediately the rays of light from 
the stroborama were synchronized with the 
propeller, the blade was apparently halted 
and a small newspaper clipping pasted on 
the blade could be read easily. Next, as an 
example of an intricate mechanism, a mag- 
neto was run at 2,000 revolutions per minute 
and cam defects were easily perceived at 
this speed. 

One of the most interesting demonstra- 
tions was that of a poppet-valve mechanism. 
The entire mechanism was clearly visible at 
one time, the action of the spring and the 
cam being seen simultaneously. The cam 
could be shown moving slowly either back- 

yard or forward and then held completely 
at rest with the valve on its seat. In this 
position the imperfections of the spring 
were clearly visible as the coils were surging 
as much as one-quarter inch. The mechan- 
ism could be observed from all different 
angles and positions and in clear relief. In 
actual practice, an entire engine could be 
observed and the action of all the valve 
springs compared. 

A demonstration was made also showing 
a string about five feet in length attached 
to a vibrating tuning-fork. As the tension 
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was changed, the wave lengths altered anj 
stood out clearly. A peculiarity of this te 
was that these waves did not merely moy 
up and down, but when the string was 
viewed endwise, it was seen to have also, 
definite spiral motion. 

Other stroboscopes have been restricte 
to the use of a small current and cong. 
quently a dim light. The powerful illu; 
nating flashes of the stroborama are of such 


short duration, about one millionth of a ge. | 


ond, that the moving object cannot moy 
appreciably during that time and this ae 
countsfor the clearness obtained. There 
also no limit to the speed which may be ob- 
served. 


High Pressure Steam for Marine 
Installations 

Journal of American Society of Marin 
Engineers, May, 1928.—Steam holds the un 
disputed field for propulsion of all ships in 
which the horsepower per shaft exceeds 
3,500. Installations exist where this power 
rises to 45,000 per shaft. 

In the lower part of this steam field itis 
mechanically possible to use reciprocating 
engines, but above 10,000 horsepower pet 
shaft the steam turbine is the only source 
of power available today. 

A little more than a year ago the Parsons 
Marine Steam Turbine Company demon- 
strated on the King George V that it is er 
tirely feasible to use steam at a boiler pres- 
sure of 550 pounds per square inch and 
heated to 750 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Canadian Pacific Company has te 
cently completed some new steamers with 
350 pounds boiler pressure and a high super- 
heat. I have not yet seen any report o 
results obtained on these ships. 

In the United States, shipowners have not 
yet been able to see where they are finat 
cially justified in going to high pressures and 
temperatures. They are unwilling to take 
the risk of being pioneers in any innovation 





unless the operating saving involved wil | 


authorize the extra cost of the installation 
within six or seven years. So far our de 
signing marine engineers have not been able 
to convince them on this score. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Unlike an electric power house, the mati 


propelling units of a ship are in use only} 


from 50 to 60 per cent of its commissioned 
life, even under the best of management. — 
There are many steam consuming auxil 
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aries in a ship that are necessary and in 
practical continuous operation at sea and 
in port twenty-four hours per day. They 
have nothing to do with the main propelling 
units. Most of them are pumps of moderate 
capacity. Many ot these have to be able to 
suck and frequently they must discharge at 
high pressure. No satisfactory unit has yet 
been devised for this service except the di- 
rect acting reciprocating stem pump and this 
cannot use high temperature steam. The 
ship contains other auxiliaries of the rotary 
type, such as electric generators, forced 
draft blowers, condenser circulating pumps 
and boiler feed pumps, that can use high 
pressure and temperature steam if the neces- 
sary money is spent on their construction, 
but the saving in these smaller units is not 
as great proportionately as in the large pro- 
pelling turbines. 

The thermodynamic gain by using high 
pressure and temperature steam for driving 
the auxiliaries is, therefore, small, and what 
economy is obtained in such a ship must 
come principally from the main propelling 
units which are only in operation part of 
the time. 

The saving in the monthly fuel bill on a 
ship cannot, therefore, be as great as that 
in a power house operating under the same 
high pressure steam and temperature con- 
ditions. 

Then there are the matters of weight and 
space. Air heaters, or feed water heaters, 
or both, in the boiler uptakes are vitally 
necessary with high temperature steam, be- 
cause, if the additional heat in the uptake 
gases of such boilers is not recaptured, the 
gain by using a wider range in the working 
temperature cycle of the turbine is largely 
lost through the smoke pipe. On a merchant 
ship, it is usually possible to find space for 
these air heaters and the weight is not a 
very serious consideration, but it is, never- 
theless, a direct charge to the high steam 
plant in any comparison with one using 
lower pressures. 

Much greater care in piping, pipe fittings, 
valves and lagging must be used. All non- 
conducting covering must be much thicker, 
and such covering must be applied to sur- 
faces usually left bare on the ordinary job. 
_ All of these things cost money and the 
interest, insurance and depreciation on this 
extra investment goes on continuously 
throughout the life of the ship in spite of the 
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fact that the apparatus represented by it is 
used not over sixty per cent of the time. 

These are some of the difficulties that the 
designer is at present trying to reduce or 
eliminate in his endeavor to make the very 
real thermodynamic economy attending the 
use of high steam pressures and superheat 
financially attractive to the shipowner. 

In warships the question of first cost is 
not so important. The advantage of in- 
creased fuel economy reflected in greater 
cruising radius on a given fuel capacity has 
to be balanced against the greater weight, 
vulnerability and space occupied. 

I have not yet seen a satisfactory way to 
install the boiler air heaters on a warship. 

The main propelling machinery is in use 
even a smaller fraction of the total time 
than on a merchant ship, and a heavy bat- 
tery of auxiliaries is in continuous oper- 
ation. 

There might be advantage in developing 
an arrangement where high steam pressure, 
with its accompanying increase in cruising 
radius, could be used at the normal cruising 
speed without attempting to provide for it 
at higher powers which are seldom used and 
where cruising radius is not so important. 

CHARLES P, WETHERBEE 


High-frequency Radio Aids Air Navigation 

The Christian Science Monitor, April 28. 
—Substitution of a ten-foot metal pole for 
the conventional trailing wire antenna and 
the perfection of a visual device as a substi- 
tute for the head telephones are among the 
recent developments of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards designed to lessen the hazards of flying 
in fog or other adverse weather conditions. 

“This development (including the direc- 
tive radio beacon and the marker beacon) 
insures the full success of the Department 
of Commerce program of aids to air naviga- 
tion,” is the optimistic and gratifying state- 
ment of Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the 
radio laboratory. “It is the intention,” he 
continues, “of the department to establish 
radio telephone and radio beacon stations 
along the civil airways throughout the coun- 
try, probably at the principal airports. To 
utilize both services, airplane operating com- 
panies will require only to provide a moder- 
ate amount of engine ignition shielding and 
to install a very simple radio receiving set 
on each of their airplanes.” 

The elimination of the trailing wire an- 
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tenna, which frequently whipped itself to 
pieces against the airplane is made possible 
by the use of a ten-foot metal pole, which is 
extended vertically from the cockpit. “The 
use of a trailing wire,” states the Bureau of 
Standards, “has long been recognized as a 
source of difficulty in airplane reception. 
Besides its obvious inconvenience and pos- 
sible dangers, it is particularly unsuitable 
to radio beacon reception because it has a 
directional effect, introducing apparent vari- 
ation of the course and making it more diffi- 
cult for a pilot to utilize the beacon signals. 

“The trailing wire has been eliminated 
through the development of a receiving set 
having the necessary sensitivity and other 
characteristics necessary to receive on a 
short antenna through the ignition interfer- 
ence. The receiving set weighs less than 
fifteen pounds; its power supply is a six- 
volt battery weighing fifteen pounds. The 
receiving set operates in the frequency range 
from 285 to 350 kilocycles. It is used to 
receive either the beacon signals or radio 
telephone or telegraph messages at will. 

“It is highly selective as well as sensitive, 
and is provided with inter-stage shielding as 
well as shielding against extraneous inter- 
ference. The selectivity of the set design 
is supplemented by the great selectivity of 
the reed vibrators, which help greatly in re- 
ducing interference. It uses three-volt tubes, 
selected for freedom from microphonic 
noises. The set has remote control arrange- 
ments for tuning and volume, so that the 
set itself can be out of the way in the tail of 
the airplane. 

“The indicator of the beacon signals is 
mounted on the instrument board in front 
of the pilot. It functions essentially the 
same as a telephone receiver except that its 
vibrating portions are tuned while a tele- 
phone receiver responds almost equally to 
all frequencies. The indicator consists of 
a set of coils, through which passes the 
audio output current of the receiving set, 
acting on a pair of short steel strips or reeds. 
These two reeds are tuned to the two modu- 
lation frequencies of the beacon signals. 

“When the two are received with equal 
intensity the two reeds vibrate with equal 
amplitude. Their vibration is made evident 
by the motion of white tabs on their ends, 
These tabs are all that the pilot sees of the 
instrument, apparently lengthening out into 
white lines against a dark background when 
the indicator is in operation. By piloting the 
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airplane so that the two lines are always of 
equal length, he remains on the indicate 
course.” 


AVIATION 


Hydraulic Brakes for Airplanes 

The Engineer, May 18.—Several attempts 
have been made in the past to devise and 
fit a satisfactory system of brakes on ajp. 
planes. In some cases, as, for example, ig 
the Hill “Pterodactyl,” or tailless airplang 
it has been sought to obtain an aérodynamp 
cal braking action by a manipulation of the 
flying organs. In others an attempt has beep 
made to apply a mechanical braking forge 
by restricting the freedom of the landing 
wheels on their axles after the manner jg 
which the wheels of a motor car are braked, 
At present the success of these methods may 
be judged from the fact that the vast mz 
jority of airplanes are not fitted with brakes, 
They are pulled up after alighting partly by 
the increased head resistance presented 
when the tail is allowed to sink down to 
bring the machine into the alighting att. 
tude and partly by the ploughing effect of 
the tail skid over the ground. 

With a machine of relatively small size 
the braking force generated in these two 
ways is generally sufficient to ensure the 
machine pulling up within a reasonable dis 
tance after the wheels touch the ground, 
particularly if the landing is, as it should 
be, made against the wind. As the size of 
the machine is increased, however, the im 
creased momentum necessarily involves a 
greater application of braking force to pull 
the machine up in a given distance, and 
hence in very large machines an efficient 
braking system becomes practically essem 
tial. An airplane in the air is as graceful 
as a swallow, but once she touches ground 
she becomes a very ugly duckling indeed, 
and anything that will reduce the length of | 
run required for pulling up and the subse | 
quent taxiing over the aérodrome to reach 
the alighting point, is to be gommended 
from several points of view. 

The huge all-metal monoplane, known 4 
the Inflexible, which Wm. Beardmore ang 
Co., Ltd., have built for the Air Ministry 
for experimental purposes, and which sue: 
cessfully passed its official trials at Martles 
ham Heath at the beginning of March, 3s 
fitted with a braking system of great inter 
est. This machine, of which we reproduce 
a general view here, weighs when fully laden 
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about sixteen tons. It has wing spread of 
approximately 155 feet, and an overall 
length of about 76 feet. It is driven by 
three Rolls-Royce “Condor” engines, each 
rated at 650 horsepower. The landing 
wheels are seven feet six inches in diameter. 

The braking system is of the Lockheed 
hydraulic type, and is similar to that fitted 
to many designs of motor car. We are in- 
formed that preliminary tests have shown 
that the use of the brakes reduces the land- 
ing distance required by a large airplane, 
such: as the Jnflexible, by thirty per cent, 
and that further tests are expected, when the 
full pressure is applied, to show a reduc- 
tion of forty-five to fifty per cent. 

The Lockheed brake system, as our read- 
ers are doubtlessly already aware, replaces 
the ordinary mechanical braking system of 
a motor car with its numerous rods and 
links by a simple arrangement of copper 
piping, through which hydraulic pressure is 
transmitted to cylinders, the pistons of which 
are connected by levers to the ends of the 
straps surrounding the brake drums. ‘The 
hydraulic pressure required to tighten the 
straps on the drums is created by the pres- 
sure of the driver’s foot on a pedal which 
forces in the piston of a master cylinder. 
When the pressure of the foot is released 
the piston of the master cylinder returns to 
the inoperative position under the action of 
a spring. Simultaneously the brake straps 
are slackened by pull-off springs associated 
with the straps. In actual motor car prac- 
tice shoes lying within a drum are generally 
used instead of straps lying outside of a 
drum. The hydraulic fluid employed is a 
mixture of neutralized castor oil and de- 
natured alcohol treated with chemical re- 
agents, which counteract the action of the 
fluid on the metal and rubber parts of the 
system. Means are provided for compen- 
sating the effect of temperature changes. 
Should the temperature rise, some of the 
fluid is automatically by-passed into a sup- 
ply tank, and should it fall some fluid is 
drawn from the tank. As a result the vol- 
ume of fluid in the system, excluding the 
supply tank, remains constant at all tem- 
peratures. Movement of the chassis, rela- 
tively to the wheels, is accommodated by the 
insertion of flexible lengths of hose in the 
run of copper piping. This hose is formed 
of fabric and rubber. It is subjected to a 
hydraulic pressure of 1,200 pounds, and 
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while it is so subjected a closely wound ¢gj 
spring, three eighths of an inch in outsi¢ 
diameter, is inserted into its bore. When 
the pressure is released, the hose contracts 
on the spring. By this process the internal 
volume of the hose is made to remain cop. 
stant under all pressures from zero up to 
1,200 pounds, a pressure beyond anything 
ordinarily reached in the operation of the 
brakes. 

It will be readily understood that the 
braking of an airplane presents features not 
found in the braking of a motor car. When 
the machine is in the air the application of 
the brakes has no effect on its motion. When 
it is running on the ground after alighting 
or just before taking off the application of 
the brakes in too hard a degree may cause 
the machine to tip over onto its nose with 
serious, possibly fatal consequences to the 
pilot and his companions. In the Lockheed 
system, as applied to the Jnflexible, this 
grave possibility is avoided by arranging the 
details in such a way that while the force 
applied to the brake drums is under the 
control of the pilot, its application is auto- 
matically effected by the movement of the 
tail skid when it touches the ground. If 
after alighting the machine tends to throw 
its nose down as a result of the brakes being 
applied too harshly, the tail skid will lift off 
the ground and, as a consequence, the brakes 
will be released. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates the 
principle of the Lockheed airplane braking 
system. There are three master cylinders, 
A, B, C, instead of one as in the motor car 
equipment. The cylinder A works in con- 
junction with the tail skid. The connections 
between the skid and the piston include a 
cam arrangement which limits the movement 
of the piston to one inch whatever the move- 
ment of the skid may be. The cylinder B 
is fitted in the pilot’s cockpit. Its piston is 
operated through a hand lever and toggles, 
which give a leverage of 40 to I and a move- 
ment of 1% inches to the piston. The pilot's 
lever is fitted with a ratchet so that it may 
be fixed in any position on the quadrant. 
The pressure created by the movement of 
the pilot’s lever is shown on a gauge. The 
cylinder C is designed to limit the pressure 
which can be applied to a maximum which 
is short of that which will cause the tires to 
skid on the ground. To this end the piston 
is opposed by a spring behind it, the strength 
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of which is adjusted to suit the desired 
maximum pressure. 

When the machine is in flight and about to 
land, the pilot applies pressure to the sys- 
tem by moving his lever to the required 
extent. This pressure will take up the slack 
of the straps round the brake drums, but 
will not actually apply the braking force. 
That force will become effective only when 
the tail skid touching the ground forces in 
the piston of cylinder A. The extent to 
which the pilot takes up the slack of the 
straps will determine the magnitude of the 
braking force applied by the tail skid cylin- 
der. 

As an alternative method of working, the 
pilot may land with his brake lever in the 
inoperative position. The tail skid cylinder, 
when the skid touches the ground, takes up 
the slack, and the actual braking force is 
applied by the pilot from his hand lever. 

When the machine is taking off, the pilot’s 
lever is set into the inoperative position. So 
long as the tail skid is on the ground the 
piston of cylinder A will be pressed inwards, 
to an extent which cannot, however, exceed 
one inch. This displacement with the piston 
of cylinder B in the full out position is suffi- 
cient only to take up the slack of the straps. 
The brakes therefore remain unapplied and 
the wheels are free to revolve. 

The considerable movement of the fuse- 
lage of an airplane relatively to the landing 
wheels when the machine is alighting or 
taking off has been one of the chief diffi- 
culties in the design of a satisfactory system 
of mechanical brakes for airplanes. In the 
Lockheed system this difficulty is overcome 
in the same manner as in the case of a motor 
car, namely, by fitting flexible hose couplings 
at appropriate points in the hydraulic piping. 

The European representatives for the 
Lockheed system is the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Company, 3, Berners-Street, London, 


W. 1. 


The Binaural Aircraft Detector 

The Military Engineer, May-June, 1928. 
—The enemy airplane in future wars, ap- 
proaching under cover of darkness, in fog 
or in smoke screen, will be heard and lo- 
cated at distances perhaps greater than the 
ranges of visual instruments in daylight. 
The sound locator is one of the newest 
pieces of ordnance and is part of the fire 
control equipment of a modern anti-craft 
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battery. It came into being during the late 
war in Europe like many other instruments 
of war. The old story of the appearance 
of a new offensive weapon calling for a new 
means of defense was repeated. 

A large part of the mission of the airplane 
is accomplished at night, under the cover 
of darkness, when visual means for detec- 
tion cease to function. It is then that we 
turn to our second great sense of perception 
which is only sharpened by darkness and the 
stillness of night, and seek out the thrum 
of airplane motors and the whir of their 
propellers by the aid of acoustics. Just as 
we use telescopes or field glasses to aid the 
vision in seeing more clearly or more dis- 
tinctly, and to determine directions, so we 
use sound locators to amplify sounds so that 
we can hear farther, and to give us the di- 
rection of these sounds. 

Sound is a vibratory disturbance in the 
atmosphere, or other medium, wherein a 
pressure wave is set up traveling from the 
sound source in all directions at a rate of 
1,100 feet per second. This sound wave 
arrives at a listener’s head and, unless he is 
looking in the direction of emission it will 
impinge upon the diaphragm of one ear a 
fraction of a second sooner than upon that 
of the other ear. The resulting sensations 
transmitted to the brain are there analyzed 
by point of time, with the result that in- 
stinct tells the listener that the sound source 
is at a certain angle to the right or left. 
If, now, the listener turns his head the 
proper amount, the sound wave strikes both 
ears simultaneously and is analyzed as com- 
ing from the front. This ability of the 
ears and brain to determine direction acous- 
tically is called the binaural sense ; the effect 
of the sound wave on the ears is called the 
binaural phase effect. 

It is evident that, if the ears were sepa- 
rated by a greater distance, the difference in 
time of a sound wave striking one dia- 
phragm over that of the other would be in- 
creased and the binaural sense would be 
sharpened. That is exactly what is accom- 
plished by using a sound locator; two large 
horns separated by a distance, perhaps 
twenty times that of the ears, are supported, 
always parallel to each other, with their 
small ends terminating at the ears. The 
sound wave entering both horns travels 
through each independently until it strikes 
the ear diaphragms at different instants. 
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The binaural sense immediately tells which 
way the pair of horns must be swung in 
order to compensate for the time difference, 
or phase difference. The listener aims to re- 
duce the phase difference to zero, at which 
time his ears will receive the sound impulse 
“in phase” and the horns will be pointed at 
the source of sound. The direction can then 
be read from a scale graduated in degrees. 
Besides obtaining a greater separation of 
the receivers by extending the ears through 
the use of horns, amplification of the sound 
is obtained by properly designed horns. A 
horn, like an organ pipe, is a resonator ; that 


the whole instrument is dismountable int 
a compact carrying arrangement capable of 
being run up into a truck after the manner 
of large searchlights. 

The four horns are mounted so as ty 
have their axes always parallel. Two of 
the horns are used for azimuth determina- 
tion and two for elevation. Two pairs of 
horns are required because a sound waye 
in the region of the sound locator travels 
approximately as a plane wave; hence, js 
two dimentional. It is then necessary to 
have a pair of horns for the determination 
of direction in each of two dimensions at 





EQUIPMENT FOR DETECTING AIRCRAFT BY SOUND 
Left: Sound Locator. Center: Comparator. Right: 60-inch searchlight 


is, upon receiving a continuous series of 
sound impulses, it acts upon these in such 
a way as to combine their energy and pro- 
duce a louder sound. There will be losses 
of energy through reflection and friction, 
but the proper horn design will cut these to 
a minimum and give the maximum concen- 
tration of energy at the small end. 

The sound locator consists of four large 
exponential horns mounted on alti-azimuth 
axes, swinging from a seven-foot pedestal. 
The carriage bearing the pedestal consists 
of a platform on four rubber-tired wheels. 
The carriage is not a trailer and is not de- 
signed for travel other than in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of any particular set-up. For 
transportation from one location to another, 


right angles. By means of flexible tubing, 
the small ends of the horns are connected 
by pairs with the ears of the operators who 
control their horns by large handwheels. 
Due to the concentration required by the 
operators, the reading of the scales must be 
done by additional members of the crew 
consisting of five or six men. 

Atmospheric corrections are applied to the 
readings thus made, and the direction angles 
are then automatically transmitted to gun 
batteries or other materiel to be set on the 
airplane. These automatic data transmitters 
are one of the latest and most important 
additions to the fire-control equipment of an 
anti-aircraft gun battery. The target with 
which this battery has to contend is a rap 
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idly moving one and it can be seen that 
the making of observations, calculations, and 
setting must be accomplished in the least 
possible time. The old time-consuming 
method of telephoning data from point to 
point at intervals of time has now given 
way to an automatic system which gives in- 
stantaneous and continuous transmission. 
It is even possible to set the guns auto- 
matically so that now, whether the enemy 
airplane approaches by day or night, it is 
continuously under an accurate observation 
and will receive a deadly bombardment from 
a highly efficient long-range land battery. 

At present, the sound locator is used in 
conjunction with a sixty-inch searchlight, 
an item of engineer equipment, as a finder 
for the latter. The sound locator and light, 
separated by a distance of several hundred 
feet, are connected electrically through a 
control box called the comparator. Small 
synchronous motors transmit to the com- 
parator the angular settings of both sound 
locator and light. At the comparator also is 
the remote controller for the light. By us- 
ing his controller, the operator keeps two 
pointers matched whence the searchlight will 
follow the direction indicated by the sound 
locator. 

The sound locator has a range of from 
ten to fifteen miles, while the light has a 
range of from six to seven miles. Accord- 
ingly, ample time is afforded the listeners 
to get the plane’s course and set the light 
before the plane comes within range of the 
latter’s beam. At a given signal, the light 
is turned on and illuminates the plane; in 
this, it is aided by auxiliary lights, the pres- 
ent practice being to have one pilot light and 
three illuminating lights to a platoon, or 
two pilot lights and two illuminating lights. 
The instant the lights are turned on, the gun 
battery commences using its visual observa- 
tion as in the daytime. It takes approxi- 
mately thirty seconds for the gun battery to 
commence firing after the first observation. 


Curtiss 600 H.P. Air-Cooled Engine 


New York Times, May 6.—A new 600 
h.p. air-cooled engine, set in a standard Cur- 
tiss Falcon plane used as a two-place ob- 
servation machine by the United States 
Army Air Corps was demonstrated by the 
Curtiss Airplane and Motor Company last 
week at Curtiss Field. The new engine, 
called the Chieftain, is said by Curtiss engi- 
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neers to be the largest type now in use and 
different from all others in design. 

It has been constructed in hexagonal de- 
sign, having two rows of six cylinders each. 
This arrangement decreases the diameter of 
the engine and provides an air-cooled me- 
chanism capable of competing in speed with 
the best water-cooled engines. It retains 
the features of light weight, improved climb 
and ceiling that are characteristic of all good 
air-cooled engines. 

During its recent test flights in the Falcon 
plane this motor equaled the top speed of 
the water-cooled engines, at a rate of 158 
miles an hour over a measured course. This 
is said to be nineteen miles an hour faster 
than the speed made with the largest air- 
cooled motor previously tested in the same 
plane. It was also found that the rate of 
climb and service ceiling attained was su- 
perior to that of the faster single-seat pur- 
suit type army planes. 

The reduced diameter of the Chieftain 
engine, in addition to improving its high 
speed qualities, allows opportunity to pro- 
vide improved vision for the pilot. The ar- 
rangement of only six cylinders on one 
throw of the crankshaft, the engineers said, 
reduces the weight of reciprocating parts 
and contributes to the unusually high power 
of the engine. Another feature is the use 
of overhead, gear-driven camshafts instead 
of the usual pushrods. 

The weight of the engine is 900 pounds. 
Although it has been developed for pursuit 
and observation types of aircraft, it can 
easily be equipped with reduction gears for 
use on slower types. Officials of the Curtiss 
Company will not replace the water-cooled 
engine with the new Chieftain; the D-12 of 
435 h.p. and the Conqueror of 600 h.p. will 
be produced by the company for military 
services. 


Two Records Set by Navy “PN-12” 

New York Times, May 26.—The navy’s 
new seaplane, PN-12, which recently set a 
new endurance record by staying in the air 
for thirty-six hours one minute, settled on 
the surface of the Delaware River at 4:47 
this morning after breaking two more world 
records and proving, in the opinion of naval 
officials, that the seaplane will be “one of 
the most dangerous weapons of destruction 
in the next war.” 

Carrying 2,240 pounds of “dead weight,” 
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heavier than the largest aircraft bombs, the 
big plane broke the former endurance rec- 
ord for seaplanes with a “full pay load.” 
It remained in the air 17 hours, 55 minutes 
and 13.6 seconds, far surpassing the former 
mark of 11 hours, 7 minutes and 18 seconds 
set by the PN-ro in 1927 by Lieutenant B. J. 
Connell of the Navy. 

The second world mark shattered was for 
distance covered carrying a full wartime 
load. The former record of 994 miles, set 
in a Swiss Dornier plane on August 8, 1927, 
at Altenheim, Switzerland, by Richard 
Wagner and George Zinsmaier, was beaten 
when the PN-12 traveled 1,242.75 miles. 

The flight ended when the plane was 
forced down by an impenetrable blanket of 
fog, adverse winds and a rainstorm, but the 
gasoline tank still contained more than 300 
gallons of fuel, enough to have kept the 
craft aloft for another seven hours and to 
have carried her approximately 500 miles 
further. 

Lieutenant Zeus Soucek and Mechanic 
George Proley, two of the four members of 
the PN-12 crew when she broke the endur- 
ance record, were in the plane on the latest 
flight. The third member was Lieutenant 
Lisle J. Maxson, as co-pilot. 

Henry S. Cocklin, designer of the plane, 
said the flight showed that it would be pos- 
sible for her to take off from a vessel at 
sea, fly over and blow up practically every 
capital in Europe and then return to her 
base ship. 


Specifications of the “PN-12” 
Aviation, May 14.—The PN-12, the 


Navy’s first patrol plane with air-cooled en- 
gines, has completed its preliminary tests at 
the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. This airplane, for some un- 
known reason, has been referred to in the 
press as a mystery plane. As a matter of 
fact, this airplane is merely another step in 
the Navy’s development of the twin engine, 
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heavy boat type of plane for patrol work 
with the fleet, coastal patrol, submarine pa- 
trol, etc. This type started with H-16 and 
F-5-L during the World War, and has been 
developed step by step as indicated by the 
following table. The development of this 
type has been in charge of H. S. Cocklin, 
senior aéronautical engineer at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory. (See table below.) 
Practically the same hull lines and displace- 
ment have been maintained throughout this 
development. 

As will be seen from the table, the prin- 
cipal advance in the PN-12 over the PN-10, 
is the substitution of metal wings for wood 
wings and two Wright R-1750 air-cooled en- 
gines for the former Packard water-cooled 
engines. With the latter change a saving of 
1,450 pounds was effected in power plant 
weight, with but a small loss in horsepower, 

In the PN-12, therefore, is incorporated 
all of the latest proven structural and aéro- 
dynamic features applicable to this type of 
plane, including metal construction through- 
out, air-cooled engines, and complete navi- 
gational and radio equipment, including ra- 
dio compass and arrangements for sending 
and receiving when on the water. The metal 
construction of this plane includes two com- 
plete and two partial water-tight bulkheads 
and all possible arrangements for remaining 
afloat at sea, in case of a forced landing. 
An additional feature on the PN-12 is an 
adjustable stabilizer. 

Since the trials of the PN-r2 have not 
been completed, it is not possible to give 
actual performance data at this time. How- 
ever, the calculated design data, based on 
the engines developing 525 h.p. each at 1,900 
r.p.m., and a conservative service weight of 
only 14,100 pounds is given in the following 
table. For the purposes of comparison, the 
corresponding data of the F-5-L is given in 
the second column. 

The peacetime crew of this plane consists 
of four men as follows—pilot, navigator- 





Hull Con- 

struction 

and Tail Wings 
Model Year Surfaces Constr. Profile & Span Engines Hp. 
F-5-L 1918 Wood Wood RAF-6 104’ 2 Liberty Direct 400 
PN-7 1923 Wood Wood USA-27 73° 2 Wright T2 Direct 525 
PN-8 1924 Metal Wood USA-27 73° 2 Wright T2 Direct 525 
PN-9 1925 Metal Wood USA-27 73° 2 Packard 1A-1500 Geared 475 
PN-I0 1926 Metal Wood USA-27 EY 2 Packard 3A-1500 Geared 550 
PN-12 1927 Metal Metal USA-27 7a 2 Wright Cyclone R-1750 Direct 525 


Note: The PN-11 is of a different design not included in this series. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS AS PATROL PLANES 
PN-I2 F-5-L 


Gross Weight, Ib. ............-. 14,100 $3,260 
Weight Empty, Ib. ...........-. 7,500 8.720 
Useful Load, Ib. ............... 6,600 4,540 
er 750 475 
High Speed, OS Se 107 90 
Stalling Speed, m.p.h. .......... 58 2 
Service Ceiling, ft. ............ 10,900 5,500 
Endurance, hr. (cruising) ...... 18 12 
Range, mi. (cruising) .......... 1,350 800 


bomber, radio operator, and mechanic-gun- 
ner. In wartime, however, the crew would 
be increased to at least five, in order to prop- 
erly handle the armament provided which is 
as follows: Bomb racks capable of carrying 
1,000 pounds of bombs of various sizes up 
to two 500-pound bombs; the gun mounts 
for six Lewis machine guns, two in the for- 
ward cockpit, two aft and two in the side 
aft. 

This plane is designed so that it can read- 
ily be fitted with extra fuel capacity in case 
it is desired to use it as a long distance scout 
plane, in which case most of the armament 
weight would have to be removed. During 
the preliminary trials, it has shown that the 
plane can readily take off with 17,000 
pounds gross load. Experience with the 
PN-1o and consideration of load factors 
show that this can be done with safety. 
This would allow an extra load of about 
450 gallons of gasoline or 1,200 gallons in 
all, with which the endurance as a long dis- 
tance scout should be about twenty-seven 
hours and-the range about 2,000 miles at 
cruising speeds. Trials are now being con- 
ducted to obtain accurate data as to these 
performances. 


Diesel Engines for Airplanes 


New York Times, May 20.—Beardmore 
in Great Britain, Junkers in Germany, and 
in America Dr. Elmer A. Sperry and the 
United States Navy are all working on a 
development of the Diesel engine for air- 
plane use. Dr. Sperry announced recently 
that a small model motor in his Brooklyn 
laboratory had reached the point of deliver- 
ing to the shaft a horsepower for each three 
pounds of weight. In the Junkers labora- 
tory at Dessau there is an 800-horsepower 
Diesel under construction, which it is ex- 
pected will be tried in an airplane before 
the end of the year, The Beardmore Com- 
pany has completed engines adaptable as 
dirigible power plants. 


After the impetus given by submarine ex- 
perience, great progress has been made in 
the past few years in the development of 
high speed, lightweight Diesel engines suit- 
able for aircraft. It is possible that the 
Diesel aviation engine will mark another im- 
portant milestone in the ceaseless quest for 
greater safety and reliability in flight. 

The rapid development of the Diesel or 
oil engine (the terms are interchangeable) 
has brought this most efficient prime mover 
into nearly every field of power production. 
Statistics campiled by the national trades 
journals show that more than 4,000,000 
horsepower in Diesel engines, is in use in 
the United States, in service ranging from 
the largest electric central stations to loco- 
motives, motor trucks, etc. 

At sea there has also been a pronounced 
trend toward the Diesel engine. The motor 
ship has been recognized as an important 
factor in the evolution of world trade; a 
large percentage of new ship construction 
is to be oil powered. Technical considera- 
tions have led aéronautical engineers to cast 
longing eyes at the oil engine ever since 
the days when Dr. Diesel nearly blew him- 
self and his first engine to pieces in his 
laboratory at Augsburg. 

In the World War the same military 
necessity that hastened the development of 
the present aviation gasoline engine also 
gave impetus to the production of high 
speed oil engines for submarines. After the 
Armistice this experience in building oil en- 
gines for speeds unheard of before the war 
led several European engineering firms to 
produce Diesel engines suitable for use in 
motor trucks and tractors. 

From that point it was easy for European 
and American engineers to visualize the pos- 
sibility of producing an oil engine suitable 
for dirigibles and large airplanes. Within 
the past five years rapid progress has been 
made in this work. The high thermal and 
mechanical efficiency of the Diesel and its 
low fuel consumption are characteristics that 
appeal to the aviator. 

Among the flying public the reduction of 
fire risk, due to the use of heavy fuel oil, 
will probably be an outstanding recom- 
mendation. Other considerations are the 
simplicity of the Diesel engine, the absence 
on an electric ignition system or carburetor, 
the ease of starting it and of securing a high 
degree of reliability in cold weather, and the 
fact that most Diesel aéro engines operate 
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at a more efficient propeller speed than is 


possible with gasoline engines without re- 
duction gears. 

In commercial aviation there is reason to 
expect that the economy and simplicity of 
the Diesel would reduce the cost of opera- 
tion of large transport planes and dirigibles. 
In large army and navy reconnaissance and 
bombing planes it will be an important aid 
in extending their range of operation. 

The oil engine, as designed for aircraft, 
is similar in structure to a gasoline engine. 
There are no carburetors or spark plugs ; the 
heavy fuel oil is sprayed into the cylinder 
and is ignited by the heat of compression 
alone, the compression pressure being con- 
siderably higher than in a gasoline engine. 

The principal obstacle to the widespread 
use of the Diesel engine in aviation has been 
its weight. There are gasoline air-cooled 
airplane engines that weigh as little as three- 
quarters of a pound per horsepower; for 
large airplanes and seaplanes the engines 
weigh about two pounds or three pounds per 
horsepower. The fuel economy of the 
Diesel for long flights will make up for the 
increased weight of the engine. 

The gasoline engines in the dirigible Los 
Angeles weigh about five and a half pounds 
per horsepower, and the engines used in 
European dirigibles are heavier. Thus there 
is considerable latitude in the weight allow- 
ance for engines destined for use in dirigi- 
bles and large airplanes. The English 
Beardmore Company have produced a Diesel 
that weighs between six and seven pounds 
per horsepower, including cooling water, 
lubricating oil, etc. In view of the superior 
fuel economy of this engine it compares 
favorably with the gasoline engines used in 
airships, and Alan Chorlton, its designer, 
has informed the Royal Aéronautical Soci- 
ety that he believes the engine will be more 
economical than the gasoline engine for 
flights of more than 300 miles. 

The Beardmore Diesel is a six-cylinder 
unit, built with the crankcase and cylinder 
jackets integral in a single lightweight cast- 
ing. A patented method of fuel injection 
solves the problem of spraying the oil into 
the cylinder during the small interval al- 
lowed for combustion in each cylinder when 
the engine is running at high speed. If the 
present tests of this engine are satisfactory, 
it will be used in one of the dirigibles being 
built by the Airship Guarantee Company 
for trans-Atlantic service. 


[ Jury 


In the United States the Attendu engine 
is being developed by the Navy Department 
No detailed description of this engine has 
yet been made public. A recent statement 
by the Bureau of Aéronautics expresses 
complete satisfaction with the progress of 
the work upon it. The Attendu test engine 
tried by the navy in 1925 was a two-cylinder 
two-cycle unit, built of steel and aluminum 
and developing eighty-five horsepower at 
1,620 revolutions per minute. The weight 
of this engine has since been reduced to 
three and two-fifths pounds per horsepower, 
Indications are that this engine will have its 
first flight tests in one of the larger navy 
seaplanes. 

At present German airship constructors 
are pre-occupied with utilizing some form 
of combustible gas in their Zeppelin engines; 
however, the Maybach Company have pro- 
duced a lightweight, four-cycle, six-cylinder 
Diesel, developing 150 horsepower at 1,300 
revolutions per minute. This engine is 
rather heavy but inasmuch as the crankcase 
and cylinder jackets are made of cast iron, 
its weight could be reduced. Hence, if Dr. 
Eckner, who is building the LZ-127 dirigi- 
ble, is not satisfied with his gas engine, ex- 
periments with the Diesel engine can prob- 
ably be made to meet his requirements. 

From time to time there have been reports 
of Junkers airplane Diesel projects, and it 
is believed that the Diesels they have pro- 
duced are intended for use in one of the 
large seaplanes under construction by this 
firm. Since the Junkers engine is an “op- 
posed piston” type, in which the pressure of 
combustion of the fuel oil acts on two pis- 
tons in the same cylinder, it is likely that the 
eventual use of this engine will be to mount 
it horizontally within the thick wings that 
are characteristic of the Junkers type of 
airplane, 

Much experimental work has been done 
on heavier types of high speed Diesel en- 
gines, adapted to trucks, tractors and port- 
able machinery. Among the engines in this 
class may be mentioned the “M.A.N.” 
Diesel, extensively used for automotive pur- 
poses in Germany and built in this country 
by the Buda Company. The Benz engine 
made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, the Peugeot semi-Diesel engine, ex- 
hibited here in 1926, and various types of 
high-speed engines built by the Atlas-Im- 
perial Diesel Engine Company, the Foos 
Engine Company, the Superior Gas Engine 
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Company, the Bessemer Gas Engine Com- 

y, the Hill Diesel Company and numer- 
ous others. ; 

Some important experimental work has 
been: done by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aéronautics by the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the Pennsylvania 
State College by Elmer A. Sperry of the 
Sperry Development Corporation and by 
Hugo Moren of the American Machine and 
Foundry Company. Frank Ballou Stearns, 
a pioneer in automobile making, will soon 
announce the results of a most exhaustive 
series of investigations. 

Flight with a Diesel engine is “just 
around the corner.” Types suitable for dir- 
igibles are in existence and there is no un- 
surmountable technical barrier to the pro- 
duction of types suitable for large airplanes 
and seaplanes. When this is done the Diesel 
engine will probably assume the important 
position in aviation circles that it occupies 
on land and at sea. 


Aerial Camera Has Range of 30,000 Feet 


New York Times, May 20.—An aérial 
camera, said to be the largest in the world, 
has been built by the Fairchild Aérial Cam- 
era Corporation of New York in collabo- 
ration with the Aérial Photographic experi- 
mental section of the Army Air Corps at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. It has been 
constructed to operate at an altitude of 
30,000 feet, and its completion marks the 
end of two years of study and experiment 
to make a camera that would take good pic- 
tures from a plane flying beyond the reach 
of anti-aircraft guns. Its size is forty-eight 
by thirty by twenty inches. 

Among the features of the camera, ac- 
cording to President Fairchild, are an elec- 
trical heating system for preventing the 
shutter from freezing at temperatures as 
low as 60 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) ; 
automatic control and operation, with a 
thirty-six-inch focal length lens, having an 
F 4.5 aperture; a device to record on each 
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picture the time of day at which it was 
taken, the altitude, the degree of tilt, the 
number of the exposure and other pertinent 
data. 

It will have, too, a timing device to auto- 
matically control exposures and special fil- 
ters for penetration of atmospheric hazes. 
The camera will make an exposure nine by 
eighteen inches. 

Mr. Fairchild estimated that a plane 
equipped with this camera and flying, for 
example, at a height of 30,000 feet, will be 
enabled to photograph in a single exposure 
an area over four square miles in extent in 
large detail. The magazine of the camera 
will carry enough film for 100 separate ex- 
posures without reloading. Upon comple- 
tion of the tests at New York the instrument 
will be sent to Dayton, where it will be in- 
stalled in an army plane for experimental 
work. 


CURRENT ARTICLES AND BOOKS. 


“Marine Welding and Cutting,” by W. T. 
Bouner, Marine Journal, May 15. 

“New Aérodome at Croydon,” The Engi- 
neer, May 4. 

“Electrical Equipment of the Singapore 
Dock,” The Engineer, May 4. 

“American Naval Program,” Edinburgh 
Review, April, 1928. 

“Sea Diplomacy and Sea Law,” by Sir 
George Aston, Quarterly Review, April, 
1928. 

“Beginnings of Television,” by W. J. 
Brittain, Quarterly Review, April, 1928. 

“America’s Big Navy,” by H. C. Bywater, 
Review of Reviews, May, 1928. 

“Peace in the Pacific,” by F. W. Eggle- 
ston, Edinburgh Review, April, 1928. 

“The Case for the Navy,” by Captain 
N. H. Goss, U.S.N., Review of Reviews, 
May, 1928. 

Nicaragua and the United States: a histo- 
rical treatment, by I. J. Cox. 

Sky Fighters of France (illustrated), by 
Lieutenant Henry Farre. 
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From May 4 TO JUNE 3 


PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN WeEstTcoTT, U. 


FAR EAST 


NATIONALIST ADVANCE ON PEKING.—At 
the close of May it appeared clear that entry 
into Peking by the Nationalist forces would 
be a matter of only a few days. By May 30 
the main northward drive of the Nationalists 
along the Hankow-Peking Railway had re- 
sulted in the capture of the important stra- 
tegic point Paoting-fo, eighty-five miles 
south of the capital. The Northern defense 
was half hearted. At the time of the con- 
flict in Tsinan between the Nationalists and 
Japanese, the Northern leader, Chang Tso- 
lin, issued what he hoped might be a timely 
appeal for a truce between North and South. 
At the end of the month it was reported 
from Peking that he was turning over the 
Northern Government to the former Presi- 
dent Tuan Chi-jui, as a “face saving” ges- 
ture, and would attempt retreat into Man- 
churia. 

As for what might happen when the Na- 
tionalists captured Peking, Nanking scoffed 
at the wide spread belief that this would be 
followed by their splitting into factions 
among themselves, and declared that the Na- 
tionalist forces were in complete accord un- 
der the direction of General Chiang. 





JAPAN IN SHANTUNG.—As was antici- 
pated when Japan sent about 3,000 troops to 
Tsinan-fu, capital of Shantung, for the pro- 
tection of Japanese and foreign interests, a 
serious and bloody conflict took place when 
the victorious Southern army entered the 
city about May 1. _ According to Japanese 
reports the number of Chinese troops in the 
walled city and in the foreign quarter 
amounted on May 2 to over 70,000. Loot- 
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ing broke out on May 3, and thereafter for 
several days there were sharp though scat- 
tered conflicts between the Japanese and 
Chinese troops. Efforts were made at a 
truce, and a temporary agreement was made 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, who was for 
a time in the city. However, upon the con- 
tinuance of disorder, General Fukuda, the 
Japanese commander, issued a twelve-hour 
ultimatum requiring that all Chinese forces 
withdraw seven miles from Tsinan and 
from either side of the Tsinan-Tsingtau rail- 
way. On the eighth, when this was not 
complied with, the Japanese with artillery 
and machines guns set about the clearing of 
the barred zones. Points within the walled 
city were bombarded and by the eleventh 
the district was evacuated by the Chinese, 
though only after casualties running to per- 
haps 1,000. The Japanese forces amounted 
to about 5,000, some 2,000 additional troops 
having reached the city on the sixth. Their 
casualties were comparatively slight. Up to 
May 6, it was stated that twelve Japanese 
soldiers had been killed and twenty-nine 
wounded. Fourteen Japanese civilians were 
killed, fifteen others were wounded, and 131 
houses were looted in the period up to May 
15. Among the Chinese killed was Tsai 
Kung-shih, who had been appointed “Shan- 
tung Commissioner for Foreign Affairs.” 
After the expulsion of Chinese troops the 
Japanese authorities called upon the Chr 
nese Chamber of Commerce to take ovef 
control of the city. 


AppEaL To Leacue.—Following the Tst 
nan clash the chairman of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment Council sent on May 11 an urgent 
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appeal to the League of Nations requesting 
intervention on the ground that Japan had 
violated Chinese territorial integrity and 
committed what amounted to “acts of war.” 
A similar protest was sent to the United 
States Government. The League took no 
action, on the convenient ground that the 
appeal did not come from a League mem- 
ber. Japan, however, sent on May 2g to the 
League and to the various powers a full ré- 
sumé of what happened at Tsinan, and justi- 
fied her action on the ground that, as shown 
previously in treatment of foreigners at 
Hankow, Canton, and Nanking, the Chinese 
commanders exercised slight control over 
their forces. 

Between Nanking and Tokio there was 
also an interchange of protests, Japan on 
May 15 calling for an apology from Chiang 
Kai-shek, and punishment of the general 
commanding the Chinese troops who first 
entered the city. As between Northern and 
Southern forces, Japan insisted on her com- 
plete neutrality, and promised withdrawal 
of her troops as soon as the necessity for 
their presence was over. Many foreign ob- 
servers, however, were suspicious of Japa- 
nese motives, and pointed out that interfer- 
ence with the Southerners had facilitated the 
retreat of the defeated Northern army. 

At the close of the month there were pros- 
pects of direct negotiations between the 
Japanese and the Nationalists for the settle 
ment of the difficulties arising from their 
conflicts at Tsinan-fu and elsewhere. The 
trouble with the Japanese did not apparently 
slow up to any serious extent the advance 
of the Nationalists on Peking. 


AMERICAN Note To NATIONALISTS.—Up- 
on the approach of the Nationalist armies 
toward Peking, U. S. Minister MacMurray 
late in May sent a friendly warning to the 
Nanking leaders to employ disciplined troops 
so far as possible and to do their utmost to 
avoid acts of violence especially against 
foreigners. The note stated the purpose of 
the United States to follow its traditional 
policy of protecting American lives and 
property, in codperation with the forces of 
other treaty powers or otherwise, especially 
iN concession areas such as Peking and 
Tientsin, 

A sharp demand was also presented on 
May 15 calling on the Nanking Govern- 
ment to arrest and punish the officers who 
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had permitted the looting of the American 
mission and murder of Dr. Walter F. Sey- 
mour on April 16. Evidence was cited 
showing that Dr. Seymour had been shot 
and robbed by troops under the general com- 
mand of Feng Yu-hsiang. The right was 
reserved to exact indemnity. 


JAPAN Bars MANCHURIAN WAR.—Inter- 
esting, as indicative of Japan’s Chinese pol- 
icy, was her note to both Peking and Nan- 
king on May 18 declaring that while Japan 
would maintain strict neutrality in China’s 
civil strife, she would be “constrained to 
take appropriate and effective steps for 
maintenance of peace and order in Man- 
churia,”’ due care being taken “to provide 
against any unfair consequences arising for 
either of the opposing parties.” Although in 
fact intervention, and a declaration of a 
Japanese ‘Monroe Doctrine” in Manchuria, 
Japan justified her action only as China’s 
nearest neighbor; and it was believed that 
neutralizing Manchuria would operate in 
favor of the Southern army, especially if 
Japan barred the escape of defeated forces 
into the northern province. 

The reply of the Nationalist Government 
was a rather defiant one, declaring that a 
victorious peace would shortly be estab- 
lished, that the Nationalists would take 
“satisfactory measures for peace and order 
ir the three eastern provinces,” and that re- 
sponsibility therefor rested solely with them. 
Any measures taken by Japan would be “a 
flagrant violation of the principle of mutual 
respect for territorial sovereignty.” 

In connection with the Japanese warning 
the American State Department made it 
clear that the United States did not recog- 
nize any special claims of Japan in Man- 
churia, other than that of being the country 
nearest by. Further it was pointed out that 
the Nine Power Treaty pledges each signa- 
tory to respect Chinese territorial integrity. 

On this point a despatch from Tokio pub- 
lished in the New York Times of May 23, 
evidently defending the Japanese policy, 
made the following comment: 

Secretary Keilogg’s reported statement that the 
United States does not recognize Japan’s special 
interest in Manchuria is met by officials here with 
the remark that Japan does not claim any position 
not recognized by the law of nations or contrary 
to the Washington treaties. 


Japan’s special interest in Manchuria is com- 
pared with that of a man whose neighbor’s house 
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is afire. He must take whatever measures are 
available to protect his own property, but even if 
he enters the burning house for that purpose it 
does not follow that he intends to keep it. 

It is contended that the events of the past few 
years prove that Japan seeks no sphere of influ- 
ence in Manchuria. 

She has not obstructed the immigration of the 
Chinese into Manchuria on a scale unparalleled 
since the opening of the Middle West of the 
United States, though this migration definitely 
ends the hope that Japan’s surplus population 
might overflow into Manchuria’s empty spaces. 

She has not opposed railroad building by the 
Chinese, but has financed Chinese-owned exten- 
sions and has objected only to the construction of 
roads duplicating the South Manchurian Line. 

The Japanese, consequently, do not feel that 
Secretary Kellogg’s remark contains any inference 
addressed to them. 


WAR RENUNCIATION TREATY 


BRITISH QuALIFY ACCEPTANCE.—Spurred 
forward by agitation in the British Parlia- 
ment, Foreign Minister Austen Chamberlain 
sent a note to the American State Depart- 
ment on May 19 expressing approval, 
though somewhat qualified, of Secretary 
Kellogg’s treaty to renounce war. The re- 
ply steered a middle course between the 
French and American treaty drafts, and 
made it clear that Secretary Kellogg’s ex- 
planatory speech declaring “the right of self- 
defense inalienable,” did much to facilitate 
acceptance. Sir Austen saw no inconsist- 
ency between the treaty and the League 
Covenant, but was inclined to favor the 
French idea of a reservation which should 
make this perfectly clear. 

“It is because the object of both is the 
same that there is no real antagonism be- 
tween the treaty engagements which his 
Majesty’s government have already accepted 
and the pact which is now proposed,” says 
Sir Austen. “The machinery of the Cove- 
nant and of the Treaty of Locarno, how- 
ever, go somewhat further than a renunci- 
ation of war as a policy, in that they 
provide certain sanctions for a breach of 
their obligations. A clash might thus con- 
ceivably arise between existing treaties and 
the proposed pact unless it is understood the 
obligations of the new engagement will cease 
to operate in respect of a party which breaks 
its pledges and adopts hostile measures 
against one of its co-contractors.” 

Sir Austen declared further that his Gov- 
ernment’s obligations under these pacts are 
“fundamental” and are identical with those 
of the German Government. He says that 
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his Government could not enter into 
new treaty “which would weaken or under. 
mine these engagements upon which the 
peace of Europe rests.” 

It is because of this position of the Brit. 
ish Government, Sir Austen continues, that 
he would prefer to see embodied in the draft 
some such provisions as Article 4 of the 
French draft. 

This article, it is generally agreed, is now 
one of the principal controversial points at 
issue in the negotiations. It was contained 
in the French draft proposals sent the pow. 
ers on March 31, which declared France 
desired it “clearly understood in a general 
way that the obligations of the new pact 
should not be substituted for, or prejudiced 
in any way, previous obligations contained 


in international agreements or treaties guar- | 


anteeing neutrality whose character and 
scope cannot be modified thereby.” 

The really significant part of the British 
note, however, was the passage in which 
Sir Austen laid down a kind of Monroe 
Doctrine for certain regions of the world, 
protection of which England would regard 
as coming under the head of self-defense. 
The effect of this was practically to take 
outside the scope of the treaty any matter 
about which England is likely to fight. Sir 
Austen said: 

“The language of Article I as to the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy renders it desirable that | 
should remind your Excellency that there 
are certain regions of the world, the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. 

“His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that inter- 
ference with these regions cannot be suf- 
fered. Their protection against attack 1s to 
the British Empire a measure of self-de 
fense. It must be clearly understood that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain ac- 
cept the new treaty upon the distinct under- 


standing that it does not prejudice theit | 


freedom of action in this respect. 


“The Government of the United States — 


has comparable interests, any disregard of 
which by a foreign power they have declared 
that they would regard as an unfriendly att. 
His Majesty’s Government believe, there 
fore, that in defining their position they are 
expressing the intention and meaning of the 
United States Government.” 
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The British Government, rejecting the 
French view, assents to the American propo- 
sition that it is not necessary to wait until 
all nations have subscribed to the treaty be- 
fore making it operative with respect to the 
powers themselves. There is a reminder, 
however, that “it would be embarrassing if 
certain states in Europe with whom the pro- 
posed participants are already in close 
treaty relations were not included among 
the parties. Then this is added, regarding 
Russia, it is assumed : 

“Universality would in any case be diffi- 
cult of attainment and might even be in- 
convenient, for there are some states whose 
governments have not yet been universally 
recognized and some which are scarcely 
in a position to insure the maintenance of 
good order and security within their terri- 
tories. The conditions for the inclusion of 
such states among the parties to the new 
treaty is a question to which further atten- 
tion may perhaps be devoted with advan- 
tage. It is, however, a minor question as 
compared with the attainment of the more 
important purpose in view.” 


DoMINIoNns IN Accorp.—Following up a 
suggestion in the British note, Secretary 
Kellogg sent direct invitations to the Brit- 
ish dominions, Australia, Canada, the Irish 
Free State, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
also India, asking them to become original 
participants in the proposed agreement. The 
replies from the Irish Free State, South 
Africa, and New Zealand were immediate 
and favorable. At the time of going to 
press Australia and India had not replied. 
Canada approved the project, in a note dated 
May 30, commending the “directness and 
simplicity” of the plan, and seeing nothing 
in the treaty that would interfere with tak- 
ing action to support the League Covenant. 
“Canada,” the note added, “has always op- 
posed any interpretation of the Covenant 
which would involve the application of sanc- 
tions automatically or by the decision of 
other states.” 


Oruer Nations Acree.—Following the 
British note on the war renunciation treaty, 
and coming to a clearer realization of its 
limited potency, French sentiment became 
increasingly favorable to its success, chiefly 
as a means of bringing the United States 
back into the field of international policy 
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from which it has been in some measure 
debarred by its refusal to join the League. 
Since the replies of Italy and Japan were 
also favorable, it was expected that Secre- 
tary Kellogg would soon be in a position to 
submit a finished draft to the chief powers 
and British dominions for their approval. 

Both the British and the Italian notes ad- 
vocated a preliminary conference of jurists 
to consider the terminology of the treaty. 
This suggestion the American State depart- 
ment rejected, but it was assumed that Eur- 
opean diplomats would confer on the matter 
in any case. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Brazit Quits Leacue.—The League of 
Nations Secretariat published in May, after 
a month’s delay, a letter from the Brazilian 
Government re-affirming its intention to 
withdraw from the League in June of this 
year. League supporters found some con- 
solation in the fact that Spain, which gave 
notice of withdrawal at the same time as 
Brazil owing to the dispute over permanent 
Council seats, has reconsidered her decision 
and will return to the fold. 


CouNcIL ON VILNA Dispute. At the 
League Council session scheduled to open on 
June 4, it was reported that firm action 
would be taken to end Lithuania’s obstruc- 
tionist policy in the Vilna dispute with 
Poland. At the behest of the Council nu- 
merous conferences have been held by dele- 
gates of the two countries, but no real prog- 
ress has been made toward resumption of 
political and commercial relations. In fact 
the recently adopted constitution of Lithu- 
ania still names Vilna as the national capital. 


GERMANY 


SociaList GAINS IN ELeEcTiIons.—The 
German Reichstag elections on May 20 re- 
sulted in considerable gains for the Socialist 
and leftward parties. The new Reichstag 
will have 152 Socialist members, an increase 
of seventeen per cent, and there will be fifty- 
four Communists, or twenty per cent more 
than in the last Reichstag. There were cor- 
responding losses in the Nationalists and 
middle parties. The shift was not on ques- 
tions of foreign policy or on that of loyalty 
to the Republic, but primarily the expression 
of a protest against high tariffs and high 
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cost of living, which were attributed to Na- 
tionalist influence in the last cabinet. A new 
cabinet coalition was anticipated, in which 
the Socialists would join with the Demo- 
cratic and Center parties. Party confer- 
ences were rife, but no steps toward organi- 
zation of anew cabinet were expected before 
the opening of the Reichstag on June 13. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

ProcRress oF FascisM.—The Italian Sen- 
ate on May 12 approved by a vote of 161 
to 45 the new electoral law already passed 
by the chamber making Italy practically a 
one-party state. In a speech at this time 
Premier Mussolini ridiculed the old party 
system because of the multiplication of party 
factions and the obstacles put in the way of 
efficient government. Popular rule he de- 
clared a fiction. The change, he said, meant 
that syndicalism, no longer outside or 
against the state but within it, and rec- 
ognized as an organ of public law, would 
represent all categories of citizens. In an 
earlier address on May 6 opening the third 
annual convention of the National Confed- 
eration of Fascist Syndicates, he attacked 
Marxian Socialism, but declared the twen- 
tieth century would see the triumph of “co- 
Operative” economy as opposed to the cap- 
italistic system of the past. 


JuGosLavs Oppose NETTUNA TREATIES.— 
At the close of May Belgrad and other cities 
of Jugoslavia were under military rule as a 
result of widespread disorder and rioting 
in protest against ratification of the Nettuna 
treaties with Italy. At Belgrad especially 
there were bloody conflicts between police 
and student rioters. The treaties in ques- 
tion were negotiated nearly three years ago 
and provide for settlement of various points 
at issue between Italy and the Slav state, 
among other things permitting Italians to 
own property within thirty miles of the 
Adriatic Coast. Ratification of the treaties 
by their parliament is sought by the Jugo- 
slay government as preliminary to a loan 
from an Anglo-American group, made con- 
tingent upon elimination of trouble with 
Italy. The present treaty agreement be- 
tween the two countries expires on July 28. 


PEASANT OPPOSITION IN RUMANIA.— 
Discontent in Rumania against the Bratiano 
government manifested itself early in May 
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in a monster convention of 200,000 peasants 


at Alba Longa in Transylvania. Called py 
the National Peasant Party leader, Juliy 
Maniu, the convention expressed hostility 
toward the Bratiano Cabinet and signed a 
great oath to fight a righteous fight against 
a government which was a plague. Over. 
awed, however, by the presence of troops 
the meeting dispersed quietly. Their te. 
quest for a new cabinet was promptly te. 
jected by the Regency, and apparently little 
was accomplished. 

Later, on May 30, it was reported that 
the Peasant Party would form a rump par- 
liament, to meet in Bucharest, or if neces- 
sary secretly in Transylvania. 

At the time of this Alba Longa conven- 
tion Prince Carol of Rumania was in Lon- 
don, and two aircraft of his were siezed at 
Croydon laden with 120,000 manifestos an- 
nouncing his return to Rumania. He was 
subsequently forced to leave England for 
Belgium. Reports from Rumania stated 
that the peasants, though opposed to the 
sratiano régime, were loyal to the present 
disposition of the crown and little interested 
in Carol’s return. 


TurRKIsH TREATIES.—Not to be outdone 
by western nations in treaty making, Tur- 
key has recently negotiated two agreements, 
one a peace and amity pact with Italy, and 
another signed May 27 with Afghanistan. 
This latter followed the visit of the Afghan 
rulers at Angora. 


NICARAGUA 


RENEWED FIGHTING.—On May 13 and 
14, according to Nicaragua news despatches, 
there occurred the most serious conflict in 
some time betwen the Sandino forces and 
U. S. Marines. The American forces en- 
gaged were twenty-five marines and ten of 
the Nicaragua national guard on a recon- 
noitering expedition east of the Coco River. 
Captain Robert S. Hunter, in command of 
the expedition, a corporal, and two guards- 
men were killed. Their opponents suffered 
larger casualties. 

On May 6 General Feland, who had te 
turned on a visit to Washington, made the 
statement that the marine forces in Nica- 
ragua were adequate, and that there would 
be no difficulty in maintaining order during 
the elections. 
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PEACE OR WAR? 


By Lieutenant Commander J. M. Kenwor- 
thy. With an introduction by H. G. 
Wells. Boni and Liveright. New York 
$2.50. 

REVIEWED By BrocKHoLst LIVINGSTON 


Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy, late 
of the British navy, and at present mem- 
ber of Parliament, has written a book and 
H. G. Wells has contributed a foreword. 
The author of the book has written his work 
solely for American consumption. The au- 
thor of the foreword has attempted to reach 
the heart of and amuse those creatures of 
the nation whose patriotism is not excessive. 
Of the two, the foreword is undoubtedly 
the truer in that it expresses the writer’s 
feelings unmistakably. 

The book treats of various world prob- 
lems which we all have seen mentioned in 
the daily papers and yet did not realize 
their importance to world peace. 

Several phases of the European question 
are handled in detail and the author ap- 
parently does well by these. As a solution 
of the many problems, he suggests a United 
States of Europe, or, failing this, a United 
States of the Balkans. In this, as in many 
other cases, his faith in humanity is too 
great to be of value in solving world prob- 
lems and, as he hopes, bring about “the will 
to peace.” 

Throughout the book, an attempt has been 
made to “sell” peace to America. The women 
are frequently appealed to when he writes, 
for example, of “the death of hundreds of 


thousands of young men and the weeping 
of hundreds of thousands of women.” 
Women do not like to weep. 

The causes of a new war are discussed 
and the almost ancient lore of Mussolini’s 
dreams of world empire and the menace of 
Russia are repeated. Each continent, in 
Commander Kenworthy’s estimation, holds 
the seeds of some future war. Europe and 
Asia are teeming with causes of war. Af- 
rica lends itself to the complications which 
have usually ended strife. But is is Chapter 
VI, “The American Continent and War,” 
that must interest us most. In our dealings 
with Mexico, the author sees the chance of 
a future war. It would be a tedious affair 
of five years or more, he thinks. He even 
sees the spark of a new world conflict if 
we should ever enter Mexico. “Before the 
five years were up... . ,” he states, “the 
whole world might be in a blaze again.” 

In Chapter III, “The Yellow Peril 
Again,’ Kenworthy seems to revert for a 
moment to his former occupation of naval 
officer. He, rightly, does not believe dis- 
armament alone will suffice to end war and 
yet, in his concluding sentence, he finds “‘it 
is only the will to peace and the recognition 
of the dlegality and immorality of war that 
will ensure peace in the future.” But, we 
are forced to ask, how shall these states be 
accomplished and recognized? 

One marvels at this writer’s direct prophe- 
cies. He states that though India has never 
been a nation, “she will acquire nationhood 
in this century after much suffering.” Brit- 
ain will at least be prepared for this break- 
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ing away of her possession—if, indeed, 
Commander Kenworthy’s book is read by 
the people of England. And, again, “There 
is here—in China presumably, not ‘Peace 
or War’—a lesson plainly writ for all who 
care to read and learn. The days of domi- 
nation by one people over another are 
passing.” Too true, we add, but was it not 
America that penned the first stroke of that 
sentence ? 

Another of his beliefs is that “Mesopo- 
tamia, unless England withdraws in time, 
will bring about the defeat of British Im- 
perialism.” He finds in this territory a fron- 
tier difficult to defend and threatened from 
all sides. English dominion has been founded 
on sea-power and has avoided land frontiers 
such as confront that nation in Mesopo- 
tamia, 

Whatever Commander Kenworthy is not, 
he certainly is an enthusiastic supporter of 
aviation. His book but further impresses 
the reviewer’s belief that aviation and paci- 
fism are closely allied. The air forces are 
being used to terrorize the people into some 
form of alliance for so-called abolition of 
war. In Chapter XI, “The Disease of War,” 
Colonel Lindbergh is shown in a light which 
many of us have failed to see. “If I am 
any judge,” writes Kenworthy, “he (Lind- 
bergh) is completely free of xenophobia 
and dislikes the very thought of war.” 
Surely this is an admirable trait—if not 
carried too far—but we are led to the con- 
clusion that his popularity is based more on 
this belief than on his achievments as a 
flier. His performances are made too much 
of by the pacifist journals for us to trust 
the praise. Carrying the argument even 
further, the author has stated: “If it could 
only be brought home to the people what 
war in the future will mean with aircraft 
playing their inevitable part, there would be 
a demand for the abolition of war as a 
legality and a possibility which no govern- 
ment could withstand.” That demand, in 
short, is partly the cause of Kenworthy’s 
book. Accordingly, the book should only be 
accepted as such. 

“Peace or War?” is distinctly propaganda 
against war. However, it gives us an in- 
sight into many phases of British policy. 
In Chapter VIII, “Why an Anglo-American 
War Is Possible,” the author makes a re- 
mark which would be valuable to that fabled 
Congressional investigation of foreign prop- 
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aganda. He states: “The official press 
messages are addressed as much to the 
American public as to the British public” 
Peace or War? is addressed even more to 
the American than to the British public, 

It is in the chapter from which we haye 
just quoted that there appears the confes. 
sion that “if events move in the next ten 
years as they have moved in the last nine 
years England will stand at the head of a 
European federation, a federation of mutual 
mistrust and disappointment with America,” 
And it is in this regard that the commander 
says: “The curious thing about warring 
nations is that while immediately grateful 
for allied assistance, they presently resent 
it.” In concluding this point he has written; 
“And all history shows that the alliance or 
association in war of any two nations does 
not seal their friendship forever. On the 
whole it tends to cause future enmity.” 
Have we not an example of that in our 
present relations with foreign nations? He 
believes that the enmity between America 
and Britain will eventually lead to war be 
tween these nations. 

The course of a war between the English- 
speaking nations is traced and its results 
given as “the end of civilization and the 
ruin of human culture.” Britain, however, 
is blamed for the failure of the two con- 
ferences at Washington and Geneva but the 
statement is qualified when he says that his 
nation should not be too heavily blamed 
for their armaments would be merely “for 
defense.” How well America will know 
that Britain ‘would be utterly defeated and 
brought to her knees could a successful in- 
terception of her sea-borne trade be effec- 
tive.” 

In Chapter XIX, “The Only Road,” he 
asks: “What informed man or woman any- 
where in the world today believes that Ger- 
many was alone to blame?” He advises: 
“Do not let us involve ourselves in com- 
plications about aggressive powers or who 
is to blame in any war.” “War must be 
outlawed,” is his final conclusion, and H.G. 
Wells in his foreword concludes what we 
all must conclude: “I am sorry I cannot 
share Commander Kenworthy’s faith in his 
magic word ‘Outlawry’ and _ its stately 
solemnization.” We cannot agree with the 
writer of the foreword that Commander 
Kenworthy “has done a very useful, very 
competent, very stimulating book.” In fact, 
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we are rather forced to agree with a certain 
navalist who recently termed this product 
of the pacific pen as “Bunk!” 


THE NEW KOREA. By Alleyne Ire- 
land, 352 pp. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. $5.00. 


Mr. Ireland, during his varied career, has 
interested himself primarily in the problems 
of government, both from a theoretical and 
a practical standpoint, and in this field he 
has specialized in the ‘governments of the 
Far East and, particularly, in colonial ad- 
ministration. Twenty years ago he pub- 
lished the three large volumes of his authori- 
tative work, Far Eastern Tropics, dealing 
with colonial administration in Burma, Ma- 
lay, North Borneo, the Philippines, Java, 
etc. Seven years ago he published his 
Democracy and the Human Equation, to 
which the reader is recommended for a seri- 
ous and original study of certain modern 
problems confronting government. In ad- 
dition to these evidences of his activity, it 
might be mentioned that Mr. Ireland writes, 
as he does, from first hand information, 
having spent many years of his life in the 
Orient. So one may be assured that the 
author of The New Korea is no novice at 
his task nor an inexperienced student in his 
field. 

The present volume is a continuation and 
conclusion of Far Eastern Tropics. On it, 
Mr. Ireland has spent about four years of 
work, in the course of which he has, in 
Korea, examined hundreds of original docu- 
ments, never before published—largely ad- 
ministrative reports to the governor-gen- 
eral. The book is solid with information 
and facts, probably more so than in any 
other volume on the subject in print in 
English. 

As such, it is, as the reader may suspect, 
not only a very serious work but one which 
cannot be read casually as a momentary 
pastime. For one expecting a light narra- 
tive or travelogue, the book will be un- 
doubtedly disappointing. But Japan, and 
particularly Japanese activities on the con- 
tinent of Asia, have such a significance and 
such a bearing upon the future course of 
the world and particularly upon the Pacific 
area, that it is believed that this book will 
prove very interesting to those of our serv- 
ice who enjoy the study of the problems of 
our western ocean and of that great modern 
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politica! and economic phenomenon, the 
Japanese Empire. 

The first three chapters form the essence 
of the volume, the bulk of which, as the 
author states, “is devoted to a description 
of the administrative system of the Japanese 
in Korea and to a statistical account of its 
results.” The remaining chapters contain 
the details and tabular statistics which are 
kindly summarized at first. In these latter 
chapters the author considers his subject un- 
der the headings, “Government Organiza- 
tion,” “Laws and Courts,” “Police and 
Prisons,” ‘Government and _ Finance,” 
“Education,” and “Medical, Sanitary and 
Social Service,” closing with three chapters 
on the “Economic Development of Korea” 
and nine appendices containing various of- 
ficial documents and pronouncements. 

It is important to note that the general 
tenor of the author throughout is that of the 
scientist rather than that of the moralist or 
legalist. Hence, at the outset he states: 
“To combine a description of colonial gov- 
ernment with an essay on the moral quality 
of the imperialist principle would be to in- 
vite confusion of thought.” And again: 
“It is my purpose to examine Japanese rule 
in Korea as a concrete example of colonial 
administration, without reference to the 
legal or moral sanctions upon which it 
rests.” Nevertheless one feels that occa- 
sionally and indirectly the author’s scientific 
admiration of Japanese rule in Korea does 
make him endeavor to justify the “imperial- 
ist principle” and “the legal or moral sanc- 
tions” upon which that rule is based. 

During the study of this book certain out- 
standing statements and features of treat- 
ment impress themselves upon one. 

In writing of the “new” Korea, Mr. Ire- 
land refers to that country as it has been 
since the advent of the present governor- 
general, Viscount Saito, six years ago. It 
will be remembered that this is the same 
distinguished statesman who was the chief 
of the Japanese delegation at the late 
Three-Power arms conference. And through- 
out, the author pays tribute to Vis- 
count Saito “and to the wise measures which 
for more than six years have been the fruit 
of an unstinting employment of his unusual 
energy and of his still more unusual admin- 
istrative talents.” 

The author emphasizes the fact that 
“Japan, having decided to make Korea part 
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of her Empire, would deem the permanence 
of her occupation to be a major.element of 
her national policy, to be held intact, at 
whatever cost, against internal revolt or 
foreign intrigue.” Here, as usual, Mr. Ire- 
land confines himself simply to facts, with- 
out exploring their legal or moral justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Ireland sees absolutely no hope for 
Korean independence being obtained by re- 
volt, nor would he, it is suspected, sympa- 
thize with such a method. The only possi- 
bility of independence which he foresees, is 
through action of the League of Nations— 
obviously, rather an ethereal possibility. 

The chapter on “The Laws and Courts of 
Korea” is one of the best in the volume. 
In connection with this and with the subject 
of ‘“‘Police and Prisons,” it is of interest to 
note that, as deduced from Mr. Ireland’s 
figures, whereas the Japanese constituted 
only a little over two per cent of the popula- 
tion in Korea in 1923, they accounted for 
over seventy per cent of the judicial staff 
and of the police force. Mr. ‘Ireland ob- 
serves that Korea “presents the rare spec- 
tacle of one civilized race ruling another 
civilized race,’ but these figures are not 
exactly indicative of such a rule. On the 
other hand, it is derived from the same 
figures that the Japanese constituted six 
per cent of the persons entering prison un- 
der sentence in Korea in the same year 
(1923). And further, it is of interest to 
note that, whereas three years before the 
annexation of Korea, Japan’s share in 
Korean foreign trade was 70.7 per cent, 
eleven years after that annexation, it was 
only 78.5 per cent. The total foreign trade 
of Korea, by the way, increased more than 
800 per cent in those fourteen years. These 
latter figures are particularly interesting 
when compared with the foreign trade of 
Central American republics with the United 
States. 

Modern Japanese-Korean relations date 
from the Treaty of Kwangha signed in 1876. 
The Chino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese 
wars and the Japanese-Korean agreements 
of 1904, 1905, and 1907, all served to con- 
solidate Japanese hegemony over Korea un- 
til the climax was reached in Ig10 by the 
Treaty of Annexation. Only a little over 
one hundred miles separate Japan from 
Korea, the two countries have practically 
the same range and varieties of climate and 
the density of population of Japan proper is 


practically twice as great as Korea, Yq 
note that after fifty years of control gf 
controlling influence in Korea, and notwith. 
standing the many other factors favorable tp 
emigration from Japan to Korea, the Japan. 
ese constitute only a little over two per cent 
of the population of the peninsula. Surely 
this is a significant but perplexing commen. 
tary on the correlated problems of Japanese 
population and migration. 

The reviewer experiences a few regrets 
or disagreements in the reading of this 
volume of Korean facts. First, he regrets 
that many of the latest figures given are 
hardly contemporary—few of these being of 
years since 1924, and a great many are of 
1922 or 1923. The author is in no way te 
sponsible for this, of course, as the figures 
were undoubtedly the latest official ones at 
the time the volume was written. Second, 
he regrets that little was said concerning the 
extent of the suffrage or of the extent of 
Japanese influence in elections. Third, he 
regrets that nothing was said concerning 
Japanese naval or military activities in 
Korea, especially along the Manchurian 
frontier. And fourth, he disagrees with the 
author when the latter, speaking rather dis- 
paragingly of the efficacy of naval or mil- 
tary officers as colonial governors, says that 
“he (the military commander) need give no 
thought to the feelings engendered by his 
administration.” Surely the majority of 
military or naval men are not so shortsighted 
or lacking in common sense as to warrant 
this rather sweeping indictment. 

Two comprehensive and indicative state- 
ments of the author will serve as a summa- 
tion for the review of this illuminating 
volume. “. . . . the Japanese administration 
in Korea has done more to advance the it- 
terests of Korea than any other government 
has done to advance the interests of any 
other country in the world within the period 
with which the above table deals (1912 
1923).” And again: “I have formed the 
opinion that Korea is today infinitely better 
governed than it ever was under its own me 
tive rulers, that it is better governed than 
most self-governing countries, that it is # 
well governed as any British, Americal, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese depet- 
dencies which I have visited, and is better 
governed than most of them, having in view 
as well the cultural and economic develop 
ment of the people as the technique of ad- 
ministration.” C. BG 
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Distinguished Naval Academy Graduates in Civil Life 
W. F. Durand 


W. F. Duranp was born 1859, graduated U.S. Naval Academy in 1880, engineer division, and remained 
in service until 1887 when he resigned to become professor of mechanical engineering at Michigan State College, 
Lansing. Remained here until 1891 when he transferred to Cornell University as professor of marine engineer: 
ing, holding this position until 1904 when he transferred to Stanford University, California, as professor of 
— engineering, remaining there in active service until 1924 when he was retired and placed on the emeri- 
tus roll. 

During his period of service at Cornell, he published two books on marine subjects, Resistance and Propul- 
sion of Ships, and Practical Marine Engineering. 

His most important researches have been connected with the screw propeller, marine and air. While at 
Cornell he carried on one of the earliest and perhaps the most extended research of its date on model marine 
propellers. Since 1916 in the aeronautic field, he has been actively associated with a long line of studies on air 
propellers. By way of public service he has served as member of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics since its organization in 1915. During the war period he served in 1917 in Washington with the Advisory 
Committee, and as member of the National Research Council, and later during 1918 as scientific attache in Paris. 

Since the war period he has served, among other capacities, as member and secretary of the President's 
aircraft board, 1924, and recently as advisor to the Department of the Interior regarding the Boulder Canyon 
project on the Colorado river. 
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SECRETARY S NOTES 





“*The history of the world was played out in three days.’ 
The Turn of the Tide The part that the Navy played is ably expressed in the following 
July 15-18, 1918 article by Captain Thomas G. Frothingham, U.S.R.: 

Ten years ago, this month, the World War was at its crisis. 
Statement of the German Imperial Chancellor Hertling. 

“This is the tenth anniversary of the crisis of the World War. In 1918 Sir Douglas 
Haig stated, in an official dispatch, that it ‘marked the turning point.’ But of late there 
have been statements abroad, which can only be described as finding it easier to win the 
war ten years afterward than was found possible in 1918. For this reason, we should 
realize the true situation. The truth is no derogation of the Allied armies which fought 
through to a victorious end on the Western Front. It is not taking anything from their 
glory, so nobly earned by the French and British, to state the proved fact that the vic- 
torious end would not have been obtained, had it not been for the American reénforce- 
ment given at this crisis. 

“The collapse of Russia had allowed the Germans to make an overwhelming concentra- 
tion of forces against the Allied armies on the Western Front. Their successive attacks 
had plunged through the Allied defenses until the Allied armies were dislocated, with all 
their reserves absorbed. When the Germans broke over the supposedly impregnable 
Chemin des Dames, as if its defenses did not exist, it became evident that the Allied 
armies would not be able to stop the German assaults. 

“At that time, neither friends nor foes had any belief in the appearance of an Ameri- 
can army as a fighting force. The Allied leaders were still urging their mistaken policy 
of scattering American troops among the Allies. Providentially, this had been overruled 
by our administration, in support of General Pershing. The unexpected was destined to 
happen, and the stage was already being set for the great drama. The Germans were 
preparing, almost openly, for their final drive, in complete confidence that they had so 
impaired the Allied armies that resistance would be impossible. In this belief, they 
gathered their troops against the Chateau-Thierry salient. But they had left out of their 
calculations the new factor in the situation, that came as a surprise. Massed forces of 
American troops were to be thrown into this decisive battle, and they were to change the 
whole aspect of this battle. 

“There have been many crises in military history, but it would be hard to find one that 
has been made so definite a matter of record by the official testimony of the highest 
authority. This record cannot be expunged, and it proved that the Allied armies were 
ia situation that made necessary the American reénforcement. The following clearly de- 
fined the crisis of the World War, and there is no need of any addition or explanation. 
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General Foch has presented to us a statement of utmost gravity . . . . as there is m9 
possibility of the British and French increasing the numbers of their divisions . . . , there 
is great danger of the war being lost unless the numerical inferiority of the Allies can fe 
remedied as rapidly as possible by the advent of American troops. .... We are satisfied 
that General Foch . . . . is not overestimating the needs of the case..... 

‘D. LLoyp Georcr 
‘CLEMENCEAU 


‘ORLANDO 
‘Versailles Conference, June 12, 1918.’ 


“*We recognize that the combatant troops to be dispatched in July may have to include 
troops which have had insufficient training, but we consider the present emergency such 
as to justify a temporary and exceptional departure by the United States... .. 

‘Focu 
‘MILNER 


‘PERSHING 
‘Agreement, June 5, 1918.’ 


“The Germans were so over-confident that they allowed it to become evident the Cha- 
teau-Thierry salient would be the point of greatest danger. A group of American diyi- 
sions was accordingly collected in this region. The late Colonel Kelton well described 
this situation: ‘It was no longer a question as to which division had completed training ac- 
cording to any alleged schedule; it was a dire emergency, and a question as to what troops 
of any class were most available for Chateau-Thierry—to help the French in a desperate 
attempt to save Paris.’ This American force comprised seven divisions, the equivalent of 
more than fifteen divisions of any European army, as the strength of an American d- 
vision was 27,000. They were American fighting units under the command of their own 
officers in the ensuing action of July 15-18." 

“The result of these fateful three days was to turn back the German armies in defeat, 
But this does not express a fraction of the moral effect produced by the enforced retreat 
of the Germans, after four months of uninterrupted victorious advance. The rebound of 
the Allies from the depths of depression to exultation was immediate, ‘for in those three 
days the morale of all the Allies had been born anew.’? Equally marked was the effect 
upon the Germans of this startling overturn. The transition of the Germans from the ela- 
tion of victory to the despondency of defeat followed at once. Nothing that could be 
written would express this great change as forcibly as the statement given out by the 
broken German Chancellor Hertling a few days before his death. ‘At the beginning of 
July, 1918, I was convinced, I confess it, that before the first of September our adver 
saries would send us peace proposals. .... We expected grave events in Paris for the 
end of July. That was on the fifteenth. On the eighteenth even the most optimistic 
among us knew that all was lost. The history of the world was played out in three days. 

“This most impressive verdict can never be challenged. With it must be included the 
true statement that, when the American reénforcement gave its decisive aid, the United 
States Navy was as much a factor in the battle as if the guns of its fleet had been on 
the firing line. It was only by the unprecedented effort of our Navy that this American 
reénforcement was possible. An unerring instinct had cast the scale of our Army in great 
totals and had made the main object of the United States Navy the transportation of these 
troops overseas. This was far ahead of any ideas of the Entente Allies. For it was not 


*See The American Reénforcement in the World War. 
* Colonel Kelton. 
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until the reverses of 1918 that the Allies awoke to the necessity for transportation of 
American troops on a large scale. But, from the beginning in 1917, this had been the 
task of the United States Navy, casting all other aims into the shade. As Admiral Gleaves 
has stated, ‘Until May, 1918, almost all of our troops were embarked on our own naval 
transports.’ These were the American troops that won the result in July, 1918, and their 
presence marked the achievement of the main object of the United States Navy in the 


World War.” 


“Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” The sturdy 
Have we kept answer of the sturdy people of these United States a hundred years 
the faith? ago. Today, the Seventieth Congress of the United States appropriates 
four and a half billion dollars, yet the Navy building program lies dead 
with none so poor to do it reverence! 

Is that the will of the people? If not, how can the will of the people be expressed? 
Will it be necessary for “the dead in Flanders’ Field” to rise from their graves, shoulder 

their crosses and march in ghostly array, in order to remind this country of its duty? 


In the Navy we have a saying that “we have our ups and downs, 
The man of many but it is never dull.” The life of John Paul Jones is a series of suc- 
dissappointments cesses, each one of which is followed by a reversal. 

Born of humble parents, John Paul Jones was supremely ambitious. 
His efforts to advance himself, in an ordinary life, would have resulted in well merited 
success. But recognition comes to Jones many years after his death. 

Just how John Paul Jones acquired an education is not recorded in history, but his 
papers indicate that he was educated well beyond the ordinary person of his day. Like 
the other accomplishments of his life, this was probably due to his own efforts. 

He took to the sea at the age of twelve, as an apprentice on a merchant ship engaged 
in traffic with America and the West Indies. Later, he served in the British naval serv- 
ice as midshipman, but left this service because of dissatisfaction with his prospects for 
advancement. For a time, he served in a ship apparently engaged in the slave trade, a 
perfectly legitimate occupation at that time. 

At the age of twenty-one, John Paul Jones was in command of his own ship, consider- 
able of an accomplishment even in those days. Here he met his first severe reversal. En- 
vious and malicious gossip exaggerated the circumstances connected with his acts in dis- 
ciplining certain members of his crew with the result that he was received with coldness 
even by the members of his own family and eventually was obliged to give up command of 
his ship. 

When the marine committee of the Continental Congress made out its first list of offi- 
cers, in 1775, John Paul Jones was appointed as the senior first lieutenant, at the age of 
twenty-eight, and assigned to the Alfred, flagship of Commodore Esek. Hopkins. The 
first operations of the new Continental Navy were directed against the Bahama Islands, 
in the West Indies. The success of these operations was, in a large measure, due to Jones. 
But, almost immediately, this success was wiped out by an indecisive action between the 
American ships Cabot and Alfred, and the British ship Glasgow. Although the failure 
was entirely due to the timidity of Hopkins, the discredit reflected upon everyone con- 
nected with the two American ships. Jones’ feelings on the subject are expressed in 
the letter found on page 632 of the Secretary’s Notes. 

A year later, Jones was given command of the Providence. He succeeded in captur- 
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ing eight prizes and destroying as many other ships while cruising along the Atlantic seq. . 


board, from Sable Island to Bermuda. Again he was doomed to disappointment, for, 
when ordered to operate against the Newfoundland fisheries with the Alfred and Hamp. 
den, the latter was run upon the rocks as they were leaving port, necessitating abandon. 
ment of the expedition. The commanding officer of the Hampden was not only incom. 
petent, but seems to have been treacherous, for, later on, while in command of the 
Providence, he deserted Jones, in the Alfred, and allowed himself to be captured. This 
was John Paul Jones again discredited by the shortcomings of others. 

In 1777, Jones was given command of the Ranger. After many vexing delays, he {- 
nally sailed and reached France. The Continental Congress unqualified to direct, but 
ever ready to criticize, gave him carte blanche as regards his operations. In April, 1778 
Jones startled the British by making a raid on their coast, even landing and setting fire to 
shipping in port as well as raiding the home of the Earl of Selkirk. Next, he stood 
across to the Irish coast, where he fell in with the British ship Drake and captured her, 
after a sharp fight. The glory of this achievement was promptly dimmed, when, while 
returning to France, with his prize, the Drake deserted. Investigation proved that there 
was a conspiracy on foot on the Ranger to depose Jones and return to America. Jones 
overtook the Drake, deposed her prize captain, and eventually reached Brest with the 
Drake in company. 

Jones, at sea, was invincible. On shore, he was at the mercy of a sorry crew of schem- 
ers, traitors and incompetents. So, for the next year, we find him trying to get support 
for further operations against the British, opposed by a combination of envy, apathy and 
treachery. That he finally succeeded was entirely due to his own efforts. In August of 
1779, Jones again put to sea, in command of the Bon Homme Richard, with a hodge- 
podge of ships, seven in number. The crews were made up of every nationality, the cap- 
tains were mostly adventurers. Of them all, the traitorous Landais was hardest to handle. 
Jones must have been the original optimist, for none but an optimist could have hoped to 
accomplish anything with such a motley outfit. Again he overcame all obstacles, harassed 
the British coast and eventually captured the Serapis while his own ship was sinking under 
him. And again he was nearly defeated by treachery, as Landais not only failed to 
support him, but actually fired a broadside into him and then sailed off. 

The next three years see John Paul Jones being honored abroad and criticized at home. 
The swivel chair artists of that date were assiduous in their efforts to discredit him, while 
he was equally assiduous in his efforts to get a new command in order to carry on his 
operations against the British. The net result was that Jones was ordered home to be 
investigated by Congress. Again he confounded his enemies when he met them face 
to face and was completely vindicated. To show their appreciation of Jones’s accomplish- 
ments, Congress appointed him to command of the line-of-battle ship America, building 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. And here we fall upon the first American disarmament 
program! For Congress gave the America to France to replace a ship the French had 
run aground! Another noble gesture gone wrong, for the America was eventually cap- 
tured by the British and commissioned in their service! The United States profited by 
this lesson, for now we sink ships instead of giving them away. 

From now on, Jones was concerned with the settling of his accounts with the comptrol- 
ler of that day. He was disappointed in this, also, is his accounts were eventually settled 
sixty years after his death. 

Fate took a final slap at John Paul Jones when, with the consent of the officials at home, 
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he took service with the Russian government. The Turks, in the Black Sea, had things 
practically their own way. Catherine II sought the services of Jones. With his usual 
genius, Jones sized up the situation and formulated the strategy which eventually resulted 
in the defeat of the Turks. Where fighting was necessary, he did it, while the Russian 
high command cheered him on; but, when honors were to be bestowed, Jones was forgot- 
ten; the court favorites were very much in the foreground, then. As a final ignominy, he 
was, in modern parlance, “framed,” in order that the truth as to the Black Sea oper- 
ations might not come out. 

Jones died July 18, 1792, after a life filled with accomplishments, each of which seems 
to have been frustrated by the shortcomings or machinations of others. Even in death, 
honors were slow in catching up with him. It took a century and a quarter for this country 
to bring his body to the United States and enshrine it at the Naval Academy; it took a 
century and a half for him to be admitted to the Hall of Fame. 

A fitting epitaph for John Paul Jones might be expressed in a few words: 

“He carried on.” 


After an overhaul at the navy yards, the battleships sailed from San 

The fleet in Francisco on July 7, 1908, to continue their cruise to Hawaii, New Zea- 

July, 1908 land, Australia, the Philippines, Japan, China, and home by the way of 

the Mediterranean. By now the crews and officers were perfectly settled 

and confident. It was almost possible to know who had the deck on the adjacent ships 
by the manner in which the ships were handled. 

Admiral Sperry took hold of this well drilled fleet of ships and extended the scope of 
operations so that the interest was kept up. Instead of a daily grind, there was always 
some new maneuver to be tried out. 

The fleet stood out of San Francisco harbor into a storm which lasted for two or three 
days. After that, it was a succession of beautiful days and balmy weather. Then Hono- 
lulu! 

Twenty years ago, Honolulu was not so well known. And the magnificent hotels, resi- 
dences and drives were not even contemplated. But the native hospitality, the beautiful 
scenery, the wonderful climate were there, and all hands had the time of their lives. No- 
body ever seemed to be in a rush to get somewhere in Hawaii; there was no need, for 
every place was beautiful. Work? Well, yes, if it was necessary. But why work, 
when it was so easy to play? 

So the fleet entered into the spirit of the place and led a happy-go-lucky, care free time. 
We strummed the ukeleles, tried the hula, learned the songs, swam at Waikiki, were up- 
set by the surf boards and swamped in surf-riding canoes. But, we had a good time! 


The Institute PRocEEDINGS aims to carry out the purpose of the Naval 

Balanced Institute, namely, “the advancement of professional, literary and scientific 

rations knowledge in the Navy.” In each issue we try to cover all three features. 

But recently we have found a lack of scientific articles. Possibly this is 

due to the fact that other service publications devoted to some special branch of the serv- 
ice absorb some of the articles which in days past normally came to the Institute. 

The Naval Institute is covering a pretty big field and writers will find it a proper vehicle 

for their articles. We receive letters from all parts of the world commenting on articles 

published in the Proceepincs. There is a certain prestige attached to the Institute and, 
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besides, we pay for our articles. We mention this because, much to our SUrprise, we 
found persons who did not know it. 
So let us have a look at your professional and scientific articles. 


Some of our modern writers on colonial affairs leave one with the impres 
Seeing is sion that our forbears were not so much as compared to the modern genera- 
believing tion. Recently, Annapolis relived its colonial days. 

When one sees the wonderful homes that were built in the period 1740-17% 
and that are still existent in Annapolis, when one realizes the beautiful sites that were 
selected, one begins to doubt the conclusions drawn by the modern writer. Uncultured 
people would have left different evidences of their life. 

In the recent pageant at Annapolis, hundreds of persons roamed the streets in colonial 
costumes, many of the costumes having been resurrected from the trunks in the attics 
The streets were kept clear of street cars and automobiles, only ancient means of trans. 
portation being allowed. The atmosphere was colonial. 

It is true, the ladies were dressed in elaborate costumes and the men wore colors that 
rivaled the peacock, but it must be remembered that these same men penetrated for hun- 
dreds of miles into hostile Indian country, were superb horsemen, lived the life of a sol- 
dier or courtier, as the occasion demanded. 

Possibly, the explanation of the modern interpreters of colonial America is that they 
are affected by commercialism, the need for producing best sellers. Parson Weems, with- 
out doubt, colored his writings to suit the smugness of his day, and made money doing 
it. With equal foresight, the writers of today write to appeal to the smugness, if you 
may call it that, of today. It pays. 


One of our associate members, Captain S. A. Ashe, of Raleigh, 
Another John Paul North Carolina, sent us a copy of a letter of John Paul Jones, 
Jones letter written May 19, 1776. This letter was found in the papers of Mr. 

Sam Johnston, of Edenton, North Carolina, the home of Mr. Joseph 

Hewes, the working member of the marine committee of the Continental Congress, and 
to whom Jones’s letter was written. This letter came into the possession of Mr. Wood, 
of Edenton, in 1905, and was first published in the Raleigh, North Carolina, Post. The 
letter follows: 

LETTER OF PAuL JONES TO JosEPH HEWES 

On Board the Sloop Providence, 
New York, 19 May 1776. 

Sir: I had the honour of writing you the history of our cruise in the fleet from the Capes of 
Delaware, till our arrival at N. London, the 14th ult, enclosing an inventory of all stores taken at 
North Providence, etc. 

The letter contained a particular account of the action with the Glasgow in an extract from the 
Alfred’s Log Book. It also contained some free thoughts on certain characters in the fleet. It was 
enclosed to Mr. Sproat and by ill luck fell into hands not the most agreeable on its way to the post 
office, from which circumstance I much fear it hath miscarried, for I have just now parted from Capt 
Lenox and though he is late from Philadelphia, he hath no account of any letters from me to his 
uncle, Mr. Sproat. 

I now enclose you the minutes of two court martials held on board the Alfred, the evidences at 
large excepted—these minutes have not yet been in print—in consequence of the last trial I was or 
dered to take the command of this vessel, the roth currt. I arrived here yesterday afternoon in 3 
hours from Rhode Island, with a return of upwards of 100 men besides officers, which General 
Washington lent to the fleet at N. London. I left the A. Doria and Cabbot at Rhode Island ready 
to sail together on a four weeks’ cruise. What will become of the Alfred and Columbus, heaven only 
knows. The seamen have been so very sickly since the fleet returned to the continent, that it will be 
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impossible to man them without others can be entered. I have landed General Washington’s soldiers 
and shall now apply to shipping men if any can be obtained, but it appears that the seamen, almost 
to a man, had entered into the army before the fleet was set on foot, and I am well informed that 
there are four or five thousand seamen now in the land service. 

The unfortunate engagement with the Glasgow seems to be a general reflection on the officers of 
the fleet, but a little reflection will set the matter in a true light, for no officer who acts un- 
der the eye of a Superior, and who doth not stand charged by that Superior for cowardice, or 
misconduct, can be blamed on any occasion whatever. For my own part, I wish a general enquiry 
might be made respecting the abilities of officers in all stations, and then the country would not be 
cheated. I may be wrong, but in my opinion a captain of the navy ought to be a man of strong and 
well connected sense, with a tolerable good education. A gentleman, as well as seaman, both in 
theory and practice for want of learning, and rude, ungentle manner, are by no means the character- 
istic of an officer. I have been led into this subject on feeling myself hurt as an individual by the 
censures that have been indiscriminately thrown out—for altho’ my station confined me to the Alfred’s 
lower gun deck, where I commanded during the action and tho’ the commodore’s letter which hath 
been published says “All of the officers in the Alfred behaved: well, yet still the public blames me, 
among others, for not taking the enemy.” 

I declined the command of this sloop at Philadelphia, nor should I now have accepted it had it not 
been for the rude, unhappy temper of my late commander. I now reflect with pleasure that I had 
philosophy sufficient to avoid quarrelling with him and that I even obtained his blessing at parting. May 
he soon become of an affable, even disposition and made to find pleasure in communicating happiness 
around him. 

There is little confidence to be placed in reports, otherwise the lieutenants of the fleet might have 
reason to be uneasy, when they are told that the several committees have orders to appoint all the offi- 
cers for the new ships, except only the captains. I cannot think that they will be so far overlooked, 
who have at first step forth and shown at least a willingness—nor can I suppose that my own conduct 
will in the esteem of congress subject me to be superceded in favor of a younger officer, especially 
one who is said not to understand navigation—I mean the lieutenant of the Cabbot, who was put in as 
commander of the Fly at Reedy Island, after I had declined it. I was then told that no new com- 
mission would be given, and I considered her as a paltry message boat, fit to be commanded by a 
midshipman, but on my appointment to the Providence I was indeed astonished to find my seniority 
questioned—the commodore told me he must refer to the congress—I have received no new com- 
mission. 

I wish the matter in dispute may first be cleared up. I will cheerfully abide by whatever you 
may think is right—at the same time, I am ready at any time to have my pretensions inquired into 
by men who are judges. 

When I applied for a lieutenancy. I hoped in that work to gain much useful knowledge from men 
of more experience than myself. I was, however, mistaken, for instead of gaining information I was 
obliged to inform others. I formed an exercise and trained men so well to the great guns in Alfred, 
that they went through the motions of broad side and rounds, as exactly as soldiers generally per- 
form the manual exercise. When I get what men are to be had, I am ordered back to Providence. 
The Sloop must be hove down and considered, generally repaired and refitted before she can proceed 
properly on any cruise. 

I should esteem myself happy in being sent to Philadelphia to act under the more immediate direc- 
tion of congress, especially in one of the new ships. I must rely on your interest herein. 

The largest, and I think by far the best of the frigates, was launched the day after I left Provi- 
dence, but from what I can learn, neither of them will equal the Philadelphia ships. I left the 
Columbus heaving down and the Alfred hauling to the wharf. I send this by the commodore’s stew- 
ard, who hath leave to visit his wife at Philadelphia, and will call on you on his return in a day or 
two. I expect that he will overtake me here, if I succeed in getting men, if not, he will follow me to 
Rhode Island and Providence. May I hope for the honor of a letter from you by his hand. It will 
most singly oblige me and greatly aid to the favor already conferred on, Sir, 

Yours much oblige and 
very humble servant, 
Joun P. Jones 

The Hon. Joseph Hewes, Esquire, 

Philadelphia. 
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The following address was delivered by the superintendent of th. 
The Class of Naval Academy on the occasion of the graduation exercises of the 
1928 Graduates class of ’28: 


Graduation day always brings with it its own peculiar conflict of emotion, 
All of us who have graduated in years gone by fully appreciate the thrill that holds the Class of 'g 
at this their last official appearance as midshipmen. 

Four years of relentless routine and exacting tasks completed, the class now stands on the thresh. 
old of expected freedom, filled with enthusiasm, eagerly looking forward to individual accomplish. 
ment and relief from restraint. 

Those of us who have passed through this stage and look back over the years intervening realize 
that graduation means the beginning of the new and serious responsibility for the individual and thy 
the real problems of life are just ahead of him. I would not have this thought translated into one 
of pessimism. Without the thrill of eager enthusiasm, which now holds you, there would be no pro 
gress and ideals would fade. The very enthusiasm which holds you is an inspiration and a help to 
those of us who are carrying on towards the close of our active careers. 

The service of which you become full-fledged members today is a glorious field, with lofty ideals 
and heroic devotion to duty. 

It is not my purpose today to give extended advice to the class. In the four years during which 
we have been associated together, we have endeavored to transmit to you the ideals and obligations 
of the service. 

The first purpose of this academy is to develop officers and gentlemen and leaders of men. In order 
to possess these qualifications, you must be true and honest to yourself and true and honest to your 
shipmates and fellowmen, including those under whom you serve and those who serve under you. At 
all times, and under all circumstances, put forward your best efforts to equip and prepare yourself to 
fulfill any duty and to meet any emergency that may come to you, and always bear in mind that 
knowledge of the sea and the laws of nations, nautical skill and the art of war, unswerving loyalty 
and a grim tenacity, military character and a cheerful “Aye, aye, sir!”, coupled with a fine sense of 
personal honor, are the requisite and controlling obligations of a naval officer. 

Let no act of yours cause our countrymen to impair that confidence which they have so long re 
posed in the honor and in the valor and in the integrity of the officers and men of our Navy. 

In dealing with your men, remember they are human beings, not machines. Their desires, thoughts 
and emotions are identical with yours. They do not wish to be coddled. They wish and are entitled 
to be given that treatment which will enable each man in his rate, no matter how humble, to maintain 
his self-respect as a man. 

In relation to your seniors there should be exhibited a fine sense of courtesy and loyalty. Loose 
and garrulous criticism, without responsibility, breeds disrespect and destroys morale. 

A class as a whole has a distinct individuality for good or for bad. If it is good, the effect on the 
regiment is good. If bad, the effect on the regiment is bad, and the power of such an influence is 
second to none within the walls of this institution. 

In accepting its new responsibility as first classmen the class of 1928 grasped the ideals and stand- 
ards of the service, and the superintendent congratulates them on their contribution to the results of 
the year just past. The diplomas handed to you today are certificates that in so far as can be judged 
you have qualified as leaders of men. Let us hope that promise will be fulfilled. 

To those members of the class who, by reason of physical disqualification, are returning to civil life, 
we express our regret. We extend to them our best wishes for successful future careers in whatever 
may be their personal undertaking and would remind them that we still look upon them as mem- 
bers of the great Navy family, not only through our association at the academy, but through our 
mutual obligation to flag and country. 

Looking forward with pleasure to joining the class in service afloat, I extend to them my best 
wishes for a successful and happy service career and bid them God-speed. 
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